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GERMAN HISTORIANS AND THE ADVENT OF 
THE NATIONAL SOCIALIST STATE 


OSCAR J. HAMMEN 


N PURSUANCE of the National Socialist policy of co- 
ordinating all forces in Germany into the service of the 
state, the first issue of the Historische Zeitschrift in 1936 

contained an article by Karl Alexander von Miiller which stated 
that the historian was bound to help in the creation of the Ger- 
man world (Deutschtums) for future times.! An address by 
Walter Frank to the newly founded Reichsinstitut fiir Ge- 
schichte des neuen Deutschlands on October 19, 1935, had been 
of a similar tenor.* This delay in lining up the historians in ac- 
cordance with the new spirit suggests the conclusion that the 


1K. A. von Miiller, “‘Zum Geleit,” H.Z., CLIII (1936), 2. At this time Miiller suc- 
ceeded Friedrich Meinecke as editor of the Zeitschrift. 

(The following abbreviations will be used: H.Z., Historische Zeitschrift; H.V., His- 
torische Vierteljahrschrift; P.J., Preussische Jahrbiicher; F.B.P.G., Forschungen zur 
Brandenburgischen und Preussischen Geschichte; and M.0.1.G., Mitteilungen des Oster- 
reichischen Instituts fiir Geschichtsforschung.) 


2W. Frank, ‘‘‘Zunft und Nation,’ Rede zur Eréffnung des Reichsinstituts fiir 
Geschichte des neuen Deutschlands,”’ 1.Z.,C LIII (1936), 6-23. Frank proferred special 
greetings to Erich Marcks, K. A. von Miiller, and H. R. von Srbik as collaborators in 
the institute. It is significant that the latter historians were from Berlin, Munich, and 
Vienna, respectively. 
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interpretation of the past by these historians as a group had not 
been essentially hostile to the forces which came into power in 
1933. 

This essay will attempt to trace the trends in German histori- 
ography after the last war and to indicate in how far historians 
aided in fostering some of the forces recognized as those through 
which the National Socialists rose to power. It will appear that 
the decline in scientific detachment in historiography merely 
reached the culmination of a process which received its first 
strong impulse in 1919.* The subject will be limited to the his- 
torians recognized by the leading German professional maga- 
zines as sound scholars. German historians must be considered 
in an ethnological, rather than in a political, sense; the Aus- 
trians cannot be barred. The historiography of “war guilt” 
will be avoided.‘ It need hardly be stressed that the Kriegs- 
schuldfrage played a role in paving the way for a party which 
varried “‘revision”’ as one of its cardinal tenets. Its immediate 
purpose had been what Max Lenz, with fine irony, termed an 
“episode” rather than an “epoch” in statesmanship; that is, 
the hope that the disproval of the war-guilt clause would lead 
to a just peace.® 

The collapse of the Empire in 1918 called for a new accounting 
with the past, the formulation of a modus vivendi with the pres- 
ent, and a program for the future. The revolutionists of 1918 
demanded a revision of the conception and interpretations of 


3 Albert von Hofmann in the introduction to Politische Geschichte der Deutschen (5 
vols.; Stuttgart and Berlin, 1923-28) spoke of two types of history: ‘“‘scientific’’ history 
consisted in a pure and detached presentation of past events; ‘‘political’’ history aimed 
at pointing out what bearing a past epoch or event has on the present or future. Only 
in untroubled periods when no great problems faced a nation could “‘scientific’’ history 
be written. Justus Hashagen asserted that each epoch repeats the same spectacle; i.e., 
historiography becomes dependent on the spiritual tendencies of the age (““Entwicklung 
der neueren Geschichtsschreibung,” Archiv fiir Kulturgeschichte, XXI [1931], 291). 
Bernard Schmeidler spoke of the new tendency which aimed at creating new life rather 
than attempting to re-create the past (“‘Zur Psychologie des Historikers und zur Lage 
der Historie in der Gegenwart,” P.J., CCII [1925], 324). 


‘ Historians who almost exclusively wrote on this question are excluded. 


5 Max Lenz, Deutschland im Kreis der Grossmachte 1871-1914 (Berlin, 1925), p. 4. 
Lenz died in 1932. 
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history. The response by outstanding historians was exces- 
sively meager. Veit Valentin supported the Republic, believing 
that the revolution, although not thorough enough, had severed 
Germany from all tradition.’ Walter Goetz, convinced that 
lamentations and accusations were futile, devoted his time to 
serving in the Reichstag and analyzing historically how democ- 
racy had been inevitable for Germany.’ Johannes Ziekursch 
backed the Republic, believing that William II, by fleeing to 
Holland, had killed monarchy in Germany for all time.’ Her- 
mann Kantorowicz, resolutely republican, was excoriated by 
critics for insisting that Germany should be contrite toward 
England to make amends for past sins.!° The old conservative 
Hotspur, Max Lehmann, ended as a believer in the Weimar 
constitution, which transformation, in the opinion of Friedrich 
Meinecke, would require a special study to be understandable." 
Remarkable for objectivity, Franz Schnabel was considered a 
republican. In his estimation the revolution took place in 
1933.) Hermann Pinnow, a lovingly severe liberal critic of the 
Republic, garnered more attention in America than in Ger- 


6 Georg von Below, Die parteiamtliche neue Geschichtsauffassung (Langensalza, 1920) ; 
Gerhard Seeliger, ‘““Geschichtswissenschaft und Nation,” H.V., XX (1920-21), 365-66. 

7V. Valentin, Deutschlands Aussenpolitik von Bismarcks Abgang bis zu Ende des 
Weltkrieges (Berlin, 1921), p. 410. From 1933 to 1939 Valentin lectured at the Univer- 
sity of London. 

8 W. Goetz, “Walter Goetz,’ Die Geschichtswissenschaft der Gegenwart in Selbst- 
darstellungen, ed. Sigfrid Steinberg (2 vols.; Leipzig, 1925-26), II, 129-70. Goetz is the 
editor of Archiv fiir Kulturgeschichte. 

9 J. Ziekursch, Politische Geschichte des neuen deutschen Kaiserreichs (3 vols.; Frank- 
furt a. M., 1925-30), III, 443. Reviewers admit Ziekursch’s sound scholarship, though 
he is severely criticized for his exaggerated overestimation of liberal forces and virtues. 
See Fritz Hartung, F.B.P.G., XLIV (1932), 470-71; W. Mommsen, H.Z., CXXXIV 
(1926), 380-81; Srbik, M.0.1.G., XLV (1931), 253. Ziekursch is at the University of 
Cologne. 

10H. Rothfels, reviewing Kantorowicz’s Der Geist der englischen Politik und das 
Gespenst der Einkreisung (Berlin, 1929), H.Z., CLXIV (1931), 606. 


11 Meinecke, ‘““Max Lehmann,” H.Z., CXLI (1930), 450. 


2 Schnabel, Deutsche Geschichte im neunzehnten Jahrhundert (4 vols.; Freiburg i. 
Br., 1929-37), II (1933), v. 
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many.'* The above were the outstanding exponents of the Re- 
public.'* 

A considerable group, perhaps, accepted the Republic as a 
necessary dispensation. Friedrich Meinecke is an example. A 
monarchist at heart, he considered a republic to be the only 
form which could at that time save the unity of the German 
people. A Caesar was undesirable since Caesarism would ulti- 
mately lead to reaction, new divisions and dissensions. But the 
advantages of unity and power inherent in Caesarism must be 
achieved in another form. Meinecke felt the air of the new 
Republic—as in no way linked to the past—too rare and cold to 
be congenial.” 

The opponents of the Republic were most numerous. It is not 
to be assumed that, as such, they were monarchists. Although 
retaining a certain attachment for the monarchy as associated 
with former greatness, few seemed to have believed in the prob- 
ability of a restoration. They denounced the Republic because 
it represented the revolution, product of that internal break- 
down which made Germany helpless in the closing moments of 


16 


the war arid in the subsequent: peace negotiations; they exe- 
13 Author of History of Germany, people and state through a thousand years, trans. 


Mabel R. Brailsford (New York, 1933). The German edition appeared in 1929 and was 
almost completely ignored by German reviews. 


14 Wilhelm Mommsen stated later that the Republic betrayed its transitory nature 
by the failure to produce a republican conception of history (Politische Geschichte von 
Bismarck bis zur Gegenwart |Frankfurt a. M., 1935], p. 5). 


15 


18. Meinecke, “‘Verfassung und Verwaltung der deutschen Republik,’ Neue 
Rundschau, XXX! (1919), 1-16. Throughout this period Meinecke presents a figure 
torn by inner uncertainties and conflict. See the final chapter of Die Idee der Staatsrdson 
(Munich and Berlin, 1925), pp. 511-42. Other notable historians of this same group, 
who generally avoided identifying themselves with any definite party, were Kar] 
Brandi, Gerhard Ritter, Otto Hintze, and Karl Hampe. 


‘6 The writer has been unable to determine in how far Robert Wilbrandt’s Karl 
Marx Versuch einer Einfiihrung (Leipzig, 1918) was responsible for the general hos- 
tility toward the sons of the revolution. Wilbrandt demonstrated that experience con- 
vinced Marx that the proletariat would have to ally itself with France to achieve the 
destruction of Prussia and to emancipate humanity. To see how this work affected 
Friedrich Lenz, consult H.Z., CX XIV (1921), 466-74. Hans Herzfeld came to similar 
conclusions in Die deutsche Sozialdemokratie und die Auflésung der nationalen Einheits- 


front im Weltkrieg (Leipzig, 1928). 
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crated the Republic because its pacifism, “foreign’”’ ideologies, 
and inaction made a national recovery difficult. The test of the 
Republic’s value and duration would be found in its capacity 
for the political, economic, and, if necessary, military organiza- 
tion of a German war of liberation against foreign domination.’ 

In the face of all odds the historians did not lose courage. ‘The 
memory of 1648 and 1807 gave them faith in the moral strength 
of the people. The program consisted in instilling this knowl- 
edge of past recovery from abject misery into the souls of the 
people of Germany.'* But this was only the lesser half of the 
task. The greater problem was the education in political reali- 
ties of national and international policy so that Germany could 
recover and maintain her previous international status. 

The failings of the German character were almost universally 
commented on. In an analysis of those shortcomings the tend- 
ency to imitate foreign, generally western European, models 
assumed a paramount role.'® The credulity of the Germans, 
their propensity for self-deception, and their dread of hard 
realities represented another cardinal failing. A peculiar form 
of pacifism existed which believed that the mission of central 
Europe consisted in showing the world how a state could exist 
without power. Paradoxically, the liberals had condemned 
Machtpolitik, militarism, blood and iron, while at the same time 
bewailing the fact that the efforts of 1848-49 had failed because 
of the lack of power.?® The German mind showed an unpolitical 


17 Dietrich Schifer, Wie wurden wir ein Volk? Wie kinnen wir es bleiben? (Munich, 
1919), p. 84. Other noted foes of the Republic were Georg von Below, Conrad Bornhak, 
Hans Delbriick, Eduard Heyck, Erich Marcks, Johannes Haller, and Adalbert Wahl. 

18 Erich Marcks, Geschichte und Gegenwart (Stuttgart, 1925). This work is typical 
of those pointing out the ebb and flow in German history. The fact that Germany had 
always risen even after the disasters of 1648 or 1807 fostered the belief in her ability 
to rise again. 

19 Conrad Bornhak, Preussen unter der Fremdherrschaft, 1807-1813 (Leipzig, 1925), 
p. 247; Adalbert Wahl, ‘“‘Revolutionskunde,” Siiddeutsche Monatshefte, XVII? (1920), 
69-74; F. Hartung, ‘“‘Zusammenbruch und Wiederaufbau,” Grenzboten, LX XVIIL® 
(1919), 273-81. It was pointed out that as the Germans in the past had aped the court 


life and manners of Louis XIV, so they later copied French “‘parliamentarianism.” 
20 T). Schiffer, Staat und Welt (Berlin, 1922), reviewed by A. O. Meyer, H.Z., CX XVI 
1922), 462-65. 
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trend which caused it to resist the realities of the national ego- 
ism of the last centuries.4 Another acute unpolitical trait was 
found in the German inaptness for self-government, the tend- 
ency to split into factions pursuing purely group interests in- 
stead of concentrating on general policies. Many historians 
agreed that this shortcoming had to be accepted as a more or 
less constant factor to be reckoned with in the future.” 

It was this generation of Germans, defeated and humiliated 
and lacking in practical political capacity, which the historians 
hoped to spur on to new courage and recovery. The belief that 
such was the duty of the historian received universal recogni- 
tion.** Below decreed that the people were to be filled with a 
positive feeling of nationalism and be directed toward definite 
goals. This would tend to unite the warring factions into a solid 
front.24 Mere enthusiasm and revitalized hope were deemed in- 
sufficient, however. Political education had to accompany the 
preceding if effective action were to ensue and another downfall 
avoided. Felix Rachfahl stressed the need for the unearthing of 
past errors, undeterred by prejudices and passions, to serve as 
instruction for the future, thus avoiding the recurrence of past 


21 Otto Hintze, ‘‘Der deutsche Staatsgedanke,”’ Zeitschrift fiir Politik, XIII (1924), 
128. 


* In general, the usual explanations for this failing as the result of long centuries of 
greater or lesser absolutism were no longer found adequate. Political inexperience had 
undoubtedly aggravated the failing, but a more basic characteristic of the German 
nation lay at the bottom of it. See Wilhelm Schiissler, Bismarck (Leipzig, 1925), 79-81; 
QO. Hoetzsch, “‘Tschecho-Slowakei und Polen,’ Neue Rundschau, XXX (1920), 294. 
Among criticisms of German character consult the following: K. A. von Miiller, Deutsche 
Geschichte und deutsche Charakter (Berlin and Leipzig, 1926); G. Dehio, “‘Politisch 
Unbegabt?”’ Siiddeutsche Monatshefte, XVI? (1919), 485-88; Hans Delbriick, Govern- 
ment and the will of the people, trans. R. S. MacElwee (New York, 1923), p. 189 (in 
epilogue to second edition, Berlin, 1920); G. von Below, ‘“‘Die Hemmunisse der poli- 
tischen Befahigung der Deutschen und ihre Beseitigung,”’ P..J., CLXXXYV (1921), 1-25. 


Below, however, believed in the superior political capacity of the Germans. 


23 Among others, Wilhelm Bauer, Einfiihrung in das Studium der Geschichte (2d ed; 
Tiibingen, 1928), pp. vii, 38; Karl Brandi, Einfiihrung in die Geschichtswissenschaft und 
thre Probleme (Berlin, 1922), p. 24; Gerhard Ritter, Die Staatsanschauung des Freiherrn 
vom Stein (Berlin, 1927), pp. 3-4. 


4 Below, “Die Hemmnisse,”’ loc. cit., p. 20. 
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mistakes.” Kurt Borries found that certain definite and neces- 
sary trends in history existed which were independent of party 
or metaphysical convictions. Those forces could be discovered 
and utilized with profit.” 

It is obvious from the preceding that the historians were com- 
mitted to a departure from that “‘scientific’’ history which fol- 
lows the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake. This fact was 
most strikingly brought out on the occasion of the death of 
Harry Bresslau. Karl Hampe at that time spoke of standing at 
the grave of the last of a great generation of historians. Among 
the youth Hampe found a tendency to disregard and under- 
estimate the efforts and methods of that defunct generation be- 
sause it had failed to open up wide panoramas, to exhibit a 
philosophic penetration of materials, or to even progress into 
the world of the irrational. The “middle generation,” to which 
Hampe belonged, was still conscious of the value of solid re- 
search, though it also occasionally saw broader vistas and found 
time to write “‘artistic’” history.*’ Indeed, many historians 
seem to have felt that an objective presentation of the unadul- 
terated truth regarding the past was a sufficient force in prepar- 
ing the way for regeneration and education. That fact perhaps 
explains why many works, apparently written with full objec- 


25 F. Rachfahl, Deutschland und die Weltpolitik, 1871-1914 (Stuttgart, 1923), Vor- 
rede. 


26 Borries, Preussen im Krimkrieq (Stuttgart, 1930), p. 342. 
q £ I 


27 Karl Hampe, “Harry Bresslau. Ein Nachruf,”’ Zeitschrift fiir die Geschichte des 
Oberrheins, N.S., XL (1927), 631-34. Hampe (1869-1936) was a medievalist. Similar 
views were expressed by Hermann Block-Reincke in H.Z., CX X XVI (1927), 58-66, 
and by Friedrich Béethgen in H.V., XXIV (1929), 142-44. Bernhard Schmeidler also 
spoke of the unrest of the age resulting in a striving after new goals and the rejection 
of the old formulas by historians. See “‘Zur Psychologie,” loc. cit., pp. 219-38, 304-27. 

This departure from the old proceeded apace with each year. By 1931 Harold Stein- 
acker combatted the idea that history was originally and primarily a scientific matter. 
Historians through research gathered the material, examined it critically, and fought 
with each other over any new point of view. But the final decision lay with the nation, 


‘ 


to accept or reject, since the ‘‘many-voiced melody of its own past continued to re- 


sound as the basic part in the people’s consciousness” (‘Vom Sinn einer gesamtdeut- 
schen Geschichtsauffassung,” Deutsche Rundschau, CCX XVI [1931], 182). Steinacker 


is a recognized Austrian authority on diplomatics. 
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tivity and detachment as a whole, open or close with specific 
statements as to what lessons could be drawn from the work.”’ 

A considerable activity on the question of philosophies of 
history is found after 1918. Catastrophe led to a demand for 
universally valid and broad, easily comprehended explanations 
of the phenomena of the rise and fall of nations and of forces 
which determine such changes. A deep discontent with the 
present led to philosophic speculation. The Marxist materialis- 
tic conception of history, long disproved as a whole, experienced 
a revival after the events of 1918. To counteract the deadening 
pall which that philosophy might have on human initiative, as 
well as to prove again its scientific fallacies, was the purpose of a 
series of lectures by Erich Brandenburg. Those lectures, later 
published, ended with a positive note which stated that man was 
still the master of his own destiny and not ultimately the slave 
of economic forces.?? Oswald Spengler’s Untergang des Abend- 
landes, with a philosophy diametrically opposed to the Marxist 
conception, was also rejected on the whole by Brandenburg 
since its fatalistic note might tend to lame creative force and 
energy. Brandenburg, however, felt that the cautious adoption 
of such broad perspectives and interpretations as were typical 
of Spengler’s work might be undertaken by the historian.*° 
The republican Troeltsch admonished against the dangers in- 
herent in such a universal philosophy to the science of history. 
He stated that the greatest value of Spengler’s work lay in the 
fact that it could be considered as an excellent document por- 
traying the spiritual tendencies of the time. The popularity of 

28 Typical examples of this are Egmont Zechlin, Bismarck und die Grundlequng der 
deutschen Grossmacht (Stuttgart and Berlin, 1930); Hermann von Petersdorff, Der 
grosse Kurfiirst (Gotha, 1926); Wilhelm Mommsen, Richelieu, Elsass und Lothringen 
(Berlin, 1922); Kurt Borries, Preussen im Krimkrieg (Stuttgart, 1930); Gerhard Ritter, 
Stein (Stuttgart and Berlin, 1931). A few, like Joseph Redlich, seemed unaffected by 


the needs of the day. 


29 Brandenburg, Die materialistische Geschichtsauffassung (Leipzig, 1920), p. 61. 
Other studies dealing with this subject are H. Oncken, ‘“‘Friedrich Engels und die 
Anfiinge des deutschen Kommunismus,” H.Z., CX XIII (1921), 239-66; Hans Del- 
briick, “‘Die Marxische Geschichtsphilosophie,” P.J., CLX XXII (1920), 157-80. 

39 Brandenburg, ‘‘Spenglers ‘Untergang des Abendlandes,’”’ H.V., XX (1920-21), 
1-23. 
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Spengler argued the demand for broad, universal, and simple 
explanations of historical development.*! This trend was fre- 
quently commented on.* It led to the creation of numerous 
general histories and attempts at syntheses. The demand for 
clarity also caused many historians to stress certain constant 
factors and forces dominating the history of Germany. Such 
emphasis also proved of educational value in imparting the 
lessons of history to the German nation, so sorely deficient in the 
knowledge of international polities. 

One such factor stressed as a constant in German history, 
then realistically portrayed by the French occupation of the 
Rhine, the Ruhr, and the Saar, was the thousand-year struggle 
for the Rhine. The Germans were made clearly conscious of 
France’s desire for expansion to her “natural frontiers.’’*® 
Hence, a weak Germany was a cardinal aim of Gallic pol- 
icy as a prerequisite toward furthering her elemental “Drang 
nach Osten.” Wolfgang Windelband and Fritz Hartung main- 
tained that this factor—not the details of any treaty—ac- 
counted for the revanche idea after 1871.** It is obvious how 
such an interpretation clarified, simplified, and impressed this 
issue on the German mind. To the average reader the causes 
for the Franco-Prussian War may have been difficult to grasp, 

31 E. Troeltsch, “Der Untergang des Abendlandes,” H.Z., CXX (1919), 281-91; ibid., 
CXXVIII (1923), 313-21. Troeltsch also considered it to be excellent political propa- 
ganda for those who desired a Caesar. 

%R. Koeber, ‘“Geschichtsphilosophie. Methodologie. Historiographie,”’ Jahreshe- 
richte der deutschen Geschichte, V (1922), 2-17; Walter Goetz, ‘‘Literaturberichte,” 
Archiv fiir Kulturgeschichte, XVI (1926), 75-82; Otto Hintze, ‘“Troeltsche und die 
Probleme des Historismus,’”’ H.Z., CX XXV (1927), 188-239. 

38 Typical examples are Johannes Haller’s Tausend Jahre deutsch-franzisischen Bezie- 
hungen (Stuttgart and Berlin, 1930); Paul Wentzscke’s Der deutschen Einheit Schicksals- 
land (Munich, 1921); and Aloys Schulte’s Tausend Jahre deutscher Geschichte und 
deutscher Kultur am Rhein (Diisseldorf, 1925). H. Stegemann’s Der Kampf um den Rhein 
(Stuttgart, 1924) was very popular, though the German historical reviews ignored it 
almost completely, indicating the fact that sound scholarship was demanded. 

34 Windelband, Die auswdrtige Politik der Grossmdchte in der Neuzeit (1494-1919 
Stuttgart and Berlin, 1922), pp. 335-36; Hartung, Deutsche Geschichte vom Frankfurter 
Frieden bis zum Vertrag von Versailles, 1871-1919 (Bonn and Leipzig, 1924), pp. 13-14. 


The expression “‘Drang nach Osten’’ was used by Friedrich Ley, ‘“‘Frankreich und die 
deutsche Revolution. 1848/49,” P.J., CCXIII (1928), 216. 
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but against a background of French expansionist policies such 
special causes could assume merely an incidental importance. 
The main outline, the constant threat to the Rhine, was easily 
grasped.* 

A decisive post-war orientation resulted in the strong emer- 
gence of Ostpolitik over Weltpolitik as the only possible alterna- 
tive. Eastern Europe, too, offered a better ground for coloniza- 
tion. There the colonist was less apt to lose his individuality 
and ties with Germany and German culture than in the Anglo- 
Saxon or Romance states.* Various histories of the great 
colonial activities of the Germans in the Slavic world during 
former ages appeared as a guide to future policy and as a re- 
minder of the vast vitality of the German race which had once 
been a stupendous civilizing force in eastern Europe.*’ 

The Austrian historians played a major role in directing at- 
tention to the Danube Valley—to the Mitteleuropa idea. Aus- 
tria’s “historic mission”’ consisted in her value as an outpost for 
German cultural and economic expansion into the east and 
southeast; but, to carry out this task, Austria had to become an 
integral part of Germany.** Economic and geographic forces 





35 Representative of this line of argument is Hermann Oncken, Die Rheinpolitik 
Kaiser Napoleon III. von 1863 bis 1870 und der Ursprung des Krieges von 1870/71 
(Stuttgart, 1926). 

36 Oncken stressed the point that in western Europe the Germans were dependent 
because there they were in many respects the receivers of civilization; only in the east 
were they the pioneers (“Der Sinn der deutschen Geschichte,’ Deutsche Rundschau, 
CXCVIII [1924], 113-29). 

37 Among outstanding historians writing on the subject were: Erich Marcks, 
Ostdeutschland in der deutschen Geschichte (Leipzig, 1920); K. Hampe, Der Zug nach dem 
Osten (Leipzig and Berlin, 1921); and D. Schifer, Osteuropa und wir Deutschen (Berlin, 
1924). 

38 Consult Srbik, ‘Franz Joseph I. Charakter und Regierungsgrundsitze,” H.Z., 
CXLIV (1931), 509-26; R. F. Kaindl, Oesterreich Preussen Deutschland. Deutsche 
Geschichte in grossdeutscher Beleuchtung (Vienna and Leipzig, 1926); Steinacker, ““Oster- 
reich-Ungarn und Osteuropa,” H.Z., CX XVIII (1923), 377-414; Die Anschlussfrage, 
ed. F. G. Kleinwaechter and H. von Paller (Vienna and Leipzig, 1930). This col- 
lective work contains articles by W. Bauer, Otto Brunner, Wilhelm Winkler, and 


other important Austrian historians. 

Viktor Bibl suggested that the Hohenzollern empire, rather than having raised 
flags on sand hills across distant seas, should have pursued the Mitteleuropa mission of 
bringing German culture to the east (Der Zerfall Osterreichs {2 vols.; Vienna, 1922-24}, 
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predetermined German expansion and domination over central 
Europe and could not be declared null and void by treaties.** 
An ethical imperative to civilize the more backward nations 
gave dignity to this mission. 

The pursuance of an effective Ostpolitik as well as the amelio- 
ration of Germany’s position in international relations de- 
manded a determined foreign policy. Considerations of this 
nature caused a renaissance of the doctrine of the primacy of 
foreign over internal affairs. Harold Steinacker, among others, 
pointed out that Ranke had established this tenet—that power 
was the first prerequisite of a state. Internal affairs had to be 
adjusted and subordinated to the needs of foreign policy.*® 
Hans Rothfels concluded that the state demanded services and 
sacrifices, even in the most personal affairs, so that it could 
assume the attributes of power in fulfilment of its historic mis- 
sion.“ Wolfgang Windelband called for comprehension of the 
fact that a state could not fulfil its destiny unless it possessed 
the power to repel all foreign disturbances.* Felix Rachfahl, 
somewhat more deliberate, considered the question insoluble 
as to whether the foreign developments of a state were most 
influenced by internal events or vice versa. But, since the exist- 
ence or nonexistence of a state, its national culture, and the 
well-being of the people were at issue, the demand that domestic 
problems be adjusted to the needs of the foreign policy re- 





II, 484). Karl G. Hugelmann urged Anschluss to the Reich, sirce only by having 
Austria firmly anchored in Germany could the former serve as the geographic bridge 
for German penetration into the Danube Valley (‘‘Der grossdeutsche Gedanke und die 
Zukunft,’ Hochland, XTX! [1921-22], 521-36). 

89 Otto Hoetzsch, ““Tschecho-Slowakei und Polen,” loc. cit., pp. 273-96; P. Rohrbach, 
“Die geographische, wirtschaftliche und politische Gliederung Osteuropas,”’ Osterrei- 
chische Rundschau, XVII (1921), 69-77. 

40 Steinacker, ‘“‘Osterreich-Ungarn und Osteuropa,” H.Z., CX XVIII (1923), 389-90. 
Steinacker, himself, was somewhat critical of this view. 

41 Rothfels, ‘Friedrich der Grosse in dem Krisis des Siebenjiihrigen Krieges,”’ H.Z., 
CXXXIV (1926), 14-31. 

“ Windelband, Die auswdrtige Politik, p. 3. Mommsen, in reviewing this work, 
stressed its educational value, maintaining that such knowledge was necessary for the 


convalescence of the German people. The dictum of the primacy of foreign policy had 
to be hammered into every German brain (H.V., XXIII [1926], 125-26). 
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mained justified.** The Republic was subjected to repeated 
criticism for failing to subordinate internal considerations to 
that need. Georg von Below attacked the ‘demobilization of 
minds” which had set in in 1917 and which made the democrats 
so insensitive to this imperative requirement.‘* This tenet of 
the primacy of foreign policy was elevated to the status of an 
almost universal and unfailing law controlling the rise and fall 
of nations and peoples, their freedom and well-being. As such, 
the historians sought to inoculate the people with its virus, to 
make them immune to the opposing forces of decomposition. 
Germany had to be educated if it ever expected to rise again.” 

Closely related to the preceding was the renewed stress on 
Germany’s geographical position. For Germany, as the central 
state in Europe, power and unity were essential against hostile 
attacks on two fronts. This lack of great natural frontiers and 
barriers against the outside world also opened Germany to an 
assault by foreign influences and ideas, deleterious to national 
solidarity. A Germanic reaction against the influx of foreign 
thought and institutions was apparent.*© Hoetzsch disdained 
becoming a slave of Anglo-Saxon ideas after Germany had been 
defeated by the English.‘? Schafer demanded the reinvigoration 
of the German consciousness plus the stressing of the Germanic 
virtues of discipline, duty, industry, simplicity, and modesty.*® 
In the opinion of K. A. von Miiller, recovery could come only 

43 Rachfahl, Staat, Gesellschaft, Kultur und Geschichte (Jena, 1924), p. 98. 

44 Below, Die deutsche Geschichtsschreibung von den Befreiungskriegen bis zu unseren 
Tagen (2d ed; Munich and Berlin, 1924), pp. 130-34. 

“An excellent statement to this effect is given by Hoetzsch, “‘Deutschlands aus- 
senpolitische Lage 1920,’ Grenzboten, LX XIX‘ (1920), 322. 

46 Eduard Meyer spoke of the ‘‘secondhand” goods which assumed an entirely 
different aspect when applied to the German nation (“‘Staat und Universitit,’’ Velhagen 
& Klasing Monatshefte, XX XV! [1920-21], 266). Collective works like Der deutsche 
Staatsgedanke (Munich, 1921) showed a similar tendency. In this work noted historians 
edited the ideas of past German politicians and thinkers. See Manfred Stimming, 
“Literaturberichte. Geschichte der politisch-rechtlichen Kultur,” Archiv fiir Kultur- 
geschichte, XVI (1926), 83-98. 

*7Q. Hoetzsch, “‘Weltpolitische Probleme des Osten,’ Newe Rundschau, XXX? 
(1919), 1051. 


% }). Schiffer, Wie wurden wir ein Volk? pp. 79-83. 
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from the depths of the Germanic soul, which was then so deeply 
buried under “foreign slime.’’*’ Karl Brandi, with greater 
moderation, asserted that only the future would determine what 
parts of the new order were native to Germany.®*? Otto Hintze, 
always restrained, found no lack of national feeling even among 
the Social Democrats, though he deplored its admixture with 
international ideals and aims.®! 

A significant principle in German history as expressed by 
most historians was the decisive role of a Fiihrer in the destiny 
of a nation. The extreme theory that all events are dominated 
by great leaders was not accepted in full, though its importance 
as a decisive factor was emphasized.®*? An undoubted general 
interest in biographies was answered by various more or less 
popular series of portraits.** 

The necessity of a Fiihrer was stressed with increasing in- 
tensity by most of the outstanding historians from 1919 to 
1933. This does not imply that some of the historians conceived 
it to be impossible for such leadership to exist under a republican 
form of government. As time passed, however, democracy was 


49 Miiller, Deutsche Geschichte, pp. 28-29. 

50 Brandi, ‘“‘Erbrecht und Wahlrecht,”’ H.Z., CX XIII (1921), 238. 

51 Hintze, “Der deutsche Staatsgedanke,” Zeitschrift fiir Politik, XIII (1924), 130. 

52 See D. Schiifer, “Gustaf Adolf,’ Velhagen & Klasing, XXXV? (1920-21), 26; F. 
Rachfahl, Staat, Gesellschaft, p. 89; Below, Deutsche Geschichtsschreibung, p. 140; 
Meinecke, introduction to Menschen die Geschichte machten, ed. P. R. Rohden and 
Georg Ostrogorsky (3 vols.; Vienna, 1931). 

53 Such as Erich Marcks’s and K. A. von Miiller’s Meister der Politik (3 vols.; 
Stuttgart, 1921), or Menschen die Geschichte machten. The latter work dealt with 181 
personalities in 1,000 pages, a significant concession to the age of journalism. Marcks, 
Hampe, Kromayer, Brachmann, G. Ritter, and other prominent historians contributed 
their sketches of personalities. 

H. O. Meisner ironically expressed surprise at this strange contradiction, the interest 
in biographies in an age of “‘collectives’’ (“‘Historische Portrits,” P.J., CCX XVI (1931), 
338). Wilhelm Bauer, reviewing Menschen die Geschichte machten (M.O1.G., XLVI 
[1922], 216-17), ascribed this interest to the needs of the time, to a revulsion against 
sociological tendencies which had stressed the masses and the super-personal factors 
too much. Below maintained that it represented in part a protest against theories 
based on mass psychology (Geschichtsschreibung, p. 140). Marcks and Miller saw in 


it a desire for a formative personality who would save the German people (introduc- 
tion to Meister der Politik). 
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rejected more and more because it failed to provide effective 
leadership. At the outset Fritz Hartung, though doubtful as to 
the durability of the Republic, found that under good leader- 
ship Germany might even prosper as a democracy.®! Eduard 
Heyck, less optimistic, felt that the German Michel always 
would need a Fiihrer to lead him and force him to become an 
equal to other Europeans. He voiced confidence that such a 
man would again arise.” Hans Delbriick advocated an elected 
head of the empire such as had existed in medieval times—a 
president with life-tenure, empowered to appoint all officials.*° 
Meinecke expressed the belief that Max Weber, in suggesting 
Caesarism, might in the future stand forth as the veritable 
Machiavelli of his age.®’ Oncken, in praising Bismarck, re- 
flected that it seemed as if only a great man had ever succeeded 
in overcoming the barriers which barred historical develop- 
ment.®> K. A. von Miiller, lauding the work of Oliver Crom- 
well, pointed out that all European revolutions except the 
German had ended in a dictatorship.°® Most biographies and 
histories, objective in other ways, reflect this Fiihrer-conscious- 
ness.°° This demand for a Fiihrer and the belief that the Re- 
public could not produce him increased from year to year.®! 


54 Hartung, ‘“Zusammenbruch und Wiederaufbau,”’ loc. cit., p. 278. 

55 Heyck, “Aus dunklen Tagen der deutschen Geschichte,’ Velhagen & Klasing, 
XXXIV! (1919-20), 287. 

56 Delbriick, Government and the will of the people, p. 188. 

57 F. Meinecke, ‘Drei Generationen deutscher Gelehrtenpolitik,’ H.Z., CX XVII 
(1922), 281-83. See also Max Weber, “Die drei reinen Typen der legitimen Herrschaft,”’ 
P.J., CLXXXVITI (1922), 1-12. 

58 H. Oncken, “‘Der Sinn der deutschen Geschichte,”’ loc. cit., CXCVIII (1924), 125. 

59 Miiller, ““Der Diktator: Oliver Cromwell,’ Velhagen & Klasing, XLII? (1928), 
409-16. 

60 Typical examples are Egmont Zechlin, Bismarck und die Grundlegung der deutsch- 
en Grossmacht; H. von Petersdorff, Der grosse Kurfiirst; Karl Hampe, Herscher- 
gestalten des deutschen Mittelalters (Leipzig, 1927). 

61 In 1931 Erich Kaufmann, a defender of the Republic, found it necessary to point 
out that the destruction of a parliamentary system would annul the best nursery for 
leaders. See ‘Zur Problematik des Vilkswillen,” Beitrdge zum auslindischen éffentlichen 
Recht und Volksrecht, XVII (Berlin and Leipzig, 1931), 15-16. This treatise is a 
clear-headed analysis of the weakness of the proportional system of representation in 


Germany. 
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In all this it must be stressed that the historians, with perhaps 
few exceptions, did not specifically have the National Socialist 
Fihrer in mind.” It could hardly be denied, though, that the 
present Fiihrer found his rise easier and many of his policies 
defined by these historians. 

Such were some of the constant and general factors em- 
phasized as decisive in the destiny of the German nation. It is 
apparent that the establishment of these principles, as the 
historians saw them, must have had some force in molding the 
minds of the middle classes and of the academic youth. By 
abstaining, to a large degree, from special and limited studies, 
or at least by pointing out how such a study fitted into the 
broader scheme of things, the historians answered the post-war 
demands for an explanation of events by general, easily com- 
prehensible terms. 

On another front the German historians waged more of a 
defensive battle against demands for a revision of history. The 
revolution, in the opinion of the Social Democrats and liberals, 
had made a change in the conception of history imperative.** 
The masses proclaimed the downfall of Bismarck; the klein- 
deutsch solution of the German national problem was con- 
demned.** Most of the historians, however, rose to the defense 
of Bismarck.® Erich Brandenburg stigmatized the defamation 
of the Hohenzollern empire as a crime against the German 
people. Bismarck had brought about the only solution of 
German problems possible in the past century.® Hartung em- 
phasized that the essential features of Bismarck’s work, the 


62 See E. Marcks, “Hindenburg,” Siiddeutsche Monatshefte, XTX (1931-32), 451-55. 
Marcks, very much in the good graces of the Nazis later, at that time called for a dic- 
tatorship under Hindenburg. Marcks died in 1938. 

63 See G. Seeliger, ““Geschichtswissenschaft und Nation,” loc. cit., p. 365; Below, “Zu 
Verteidigung der geschichtlichen Betrachtung,”’ Grenzboten, XXX! (1921), 134. 

64 W. Schiissler, ‘Das Erbe Bismarcks,”’ Siiddeutsche Monatshefte, XIX (1931-32), 
408. 


65 Historians of the extreme grossdeutsch group and the republicans are excluded. 


66 Brandenburg, ‘‘Bismarcks Reichsgriindung und die Gegenwart,’’ Siiddeutsche 
Monatshefte, XVIII! (1920-21), 259-64. 
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unity of Germany, had endured.*’ H. O. Meisner was especially 
critical of those ex eventu (“judging from the outcome’’) his- 
torians who assumed that all must have been false in the old 
Reich since it experienced a severe defeat in 1918. Judgments of 
like nature also redounded to the benefit of other personalities 
such as Metternich.** 

A later threat to the historian’s hold and influence on public 
opinion in determining the conception of Germany’s past history 
and future policy was presented by the so-called Historische 
Belletristik, as represented by Emil Ludwig, Werner Hegemann, 
Herbert Eulenberg, and others. Their political bias was defi- 
nitely leftist and aimed at the “debunking” of all kleindeutsch 
immortals. In a series of criticisms, numerous historians pointed 
out the scientific inaccuracies of the Historische Belletristik and 
sought to safeguard the regenerative and stabilizing values of 
history for their generation.°° 

“Potsdam versus Weimar” was the battle cry of another 
struggle between the conservatives and the republicans. The 
latter rejected the state and power tradition of Potsdam almost 
in toto, while professing to adhere to the Weimar tradition, 
which consisted in the cultivation of the individual, the spirit- 
ual, and the artistic side of life. History in this case was again 

67 F. Hartung, ‘““Das deutsche Volk und das Deutsche Reich,” Grenzboten, LX XX! 
(1921), 33-42. 

6 H. O. Meisner, ‘“‘Neue Bismarckliteratur,” P.J., CXCVII (1924), 97-102; Eduard 
von Wertheimer, “Gibt es einen neuen Metternich?” F.B.P.G., XXXVIII (1926), 
339-67. 

69 The attacks of the Historische Belletristik were often highly scurrilous regarding 
the moral character of the Prussian heroes. Matters reached sucha state in the struggle 
over Frederick the Great that Veit Valentin, a republican and a scholarly historian, 
attempted to correct the extravagances of both rightist and leftist biographers while 
pointing out the undoubted greatness of the man (Friedrich der Grosse {Berlin, 1927)). 
G. B. Volz, a student of Frederick, demonstrated the unreliability of the sources used 
by the foes of Frederick to impugn his morals (“Friedrich der Grosse und seine 
sittlichen Ankliger,” F.B.P.G., XLI [1928], 1-37). 

For comprehensive criticisms of the Historische Belletristik by Hartung, Schiissler, 
Mommsen, Srbik, and Posner, see H.Z., CX XXVIII (1928), 593-633; H. O. Meisner, 
“Bemerkungen zu Emil Ludwigs Wilhelm II.,” F.B.P.G., XX XVIII (1926), 368-77; 
P. Funk, ““Wege der Geschichtsrevision,’ Hochland, XXV? (1928), 497. Also Otto 
Westfal, Feinde Bismarcks (Munich, 1930), and W. Mommsen, “Legitime”’ und “‘il- 
legitime’ Geschichtsschreibung (Munich, 1930). 
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used as a weapon against the left. The long-recognized fact that 
the victories of Frederick the Great, by arousing national pride 
and a subsequent rejection of a servile imitation of French art, 
had led to Germany’s most brilliant age of literature received 
renewed stress.’° It became an accepted fact to most historians 
that culture could not exist without power.” 

In one important respect the conservative historians took 
steps toward the revision of traditional historical interpreta- 
tions. Meinecke noted that the political ideals of the learned 
world in Germany had always been more or less opposed to the 
policy pursued by the state. A division always had and still 
existed between the political and the intellectual life of the 
nation.” The historians now examined the “opposition” his- 
toriography of the pre-war liberals, especially with reference to 
the nineteenth century. The contribution of the liberals to- 
ward Prussia’s regeneration after 1807 was seriously ques- 
tioned.** Constitutional government and greater freedom, 


70 H. O. Meisner, ‘“‘Preussen und der ‘Revisionismus,’”’ F.B.P.G., XLIII (1930), 
258-59; Hofmann, Politische Geschichte, IV, 113; Hartung, Deutschlands Zusammen- 
bruch und Erhebung im Zeitalter der franzisischen Revolution. 1792 bis 1815 (Bielefeld, 
1922), pp. 27-29. 

71 Hartung considered it an illusion to believe that an independent spiritual life could 
exist without a firm and durable national foundation (“‘Zusammenbruch und Wiederauf- 
bau,” loc. cit., p. 278). A like thesis formed the basis for Georg Dehio’s Geschichte der 
deutschen Kunst (Berlin, 1921). A similar judgment was expressed by D. Schiifer 
“Deutsche Zukunft,” Siiddeutsche Monatshefte, XXIV [1926-27], 206-7). The state 
as the vessel for all economic and cultural life was stressed by Max Lenz (Deutschland 
im Kreis der Grossmdchte, p. 90). Bibl saw in a synthesis of the spirits of Weimar and 
Potsdam the guarantee of a happy future (Das deutsche Schicksal {Berlin, 1930}). 
Meinecke believed that the establishment of an inner unity between state and culture 
was necessary (“Wilhelm von Humboldt und der deutsche Staat,’’ Neue Rundschau, 
XX XI! [1920], 822). 

” Meinecke, “Drei Generationen deutscher Gelehrtenpolitik,”’ loc. cit., p. 248. 

73 See R. Korner, “Die Wirkung der Reden Fichtes,” F.B.P.G., XL (1927), 64-67; 
J. Washagen, “‘Stainde und Landschaften in der deutschen Erhebungszeit,”’ F.B.P.G., 
XLIII (1930), 245-51. 

Conrad Bornhak (Preussen unter der Fremdherrschaft, 1807-1813 |Leipzig, 1925), 
pp. 244-46) denied that the promise of a constitution had anything to do with the 
Prussian War of Liberation since most of the people knew nothing about constitutional 
matters. The desire to be freed of French tyranny aroused the Furor teutonicus. Where 
that motive was inoperative, other methods, such as the reintroduction of flogging into 


the Landsturm, had to be used to stir up enthusiasm. 
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usually recognized as furthering unity in Germany were de- 
scribed by Bornhak as fostering particularism rather than the 
opposite.** The judgment on the Congress of Vienna, hitherto 
regarded as a callous bartering of human beings, now assumed 
a benevolent aspect in contrast to the “dictate” of 1919.” The 
belief that German unification could have been achieved in 1849 
if Frederick William IV had accepted the imperial crown seems 
to have been definitely rejected.” France and Russia, not to 
mention Austria, would not have peacefully recognized the 
creation of a strong and united Germany.” It need hardly be 
emphasized how far the latter interpretation went toward ex- 
onerating Bismarck’s blood-and-iron policy in uniting Germany 
and in impressing the fact that any change in the status of a 
nation has international repercussions. Such are typical and 
perhaps the most important revisions made by post-war his- 
torians. It will be apparent that their results could not have 
been favorable to republican and liberal pretensions. 

With the dissolution of the Austro-Hungarian Empire in 1918 
and the severance of ties between the Germanic and non- 
Germanic-groups—ties which had prevented a practical realiza- 
tion of a grossdeutsch empire in the nineteenth century—it was 
only natural that both Austrian and German historians should 
consider Anschluss and the grossdeutsch aim as Germany’s logi- 
cal development. Oncken declared that the rebirth of the gross- 
deutsch idea was the outcome of the world-crisis.’* Similar prot- 





7 Bornhak, Preussen unter der Fremdherrschaft, pp. 253-55. Albert von Hofmann 
asserted that political calculation, the awareness that constitutionalism would tend to 
preserve their separate states, caused the dynasties of the middle and smaller states 
to grant representation (Politische Geschichte, IV, 327-28). 

75 Bibl pointed out that the settlement of 1815 had brought forty years of peace, 
while no one would be able to assert that Versailles had solved any single question 
(Zerfall Osterreichs, II, 561). Adalbert Wahl saw in the diplomats of 1815 an honest 
desire to bring an enduring peace, contrasting them with the peacemakers of 1919 
(“‘Friedensschliisse,’’ Siiddeutsche Monatshefte, XXVIII [1930-31], 148). 

76 4 special study of this problem was presented by Erich Marcks, “‘Die europiischen 
Miichte und die 48* Revolution,” H.Z., CX LIT (1930), 73-87. 

77 See Bibl, Zerfall Osterreichs, II, 155-56; Hartung, Deutsche Geschichte, p. 5; Hof- 
mann, Politische Geschichte, IV, 440; Zechlin, Bismarck, p. 26. 

78H. Oncken, “Die Wiedergeburt der grossdeutschen Idee,” Osterreichische Rund- 
schau, LXIII (1920), 97-114. 
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estations were made by almost all Austrian and German his- 
torians.’* Nevertheless, this unanimity did not for some years 
lead to a union of the grossdeutsch and kleindeutsch historians 
into one camp. All historians agreed that history would serve 
as an important tool in forging future developments. Disagree- 
ment, however, arose as to which interpretation of the past 
would best further the emergence of the commonly desired 
Greater Germany. The extreme grossdeutsch partisans, as per- 
haps best represented by the Austrian, R. F. Kaindl, insisted 
that the kleindeutsch conception of history, which had led to the 
division of the German nation, had to be fully “‘corrected”’ to 
prepare the way for the new Greater Germany.*® The figure of 
Frederick the Great, as the creator of German dualism, was to 
be especially denounced as having started the nation on the path 
to disaster.*! The grossdeutsch historians maintained that the 
empire of seventy million as proposed by the Frankfurt Con- 
gress of Princes in 1863 (Prussia did not attend the Congress) 
had been the true path toward the well-being of the German 
nation and should be proclaimed as such.*? The kleindeutsch 
historians, however, while working for a Greater Germany, re- 
fused to scrap the former interpretations of the role played by 
Prussia. Their view was that a smaller empire had been neces- 
sary; the greater Reich could not have been created in 1866. 
Hence, past German developments were to be considered not 
as aberrations which led to defeat but as a necessa”y stage on 
the path to a Greater Germany.** The grossdeutsch and klein- 
deutsch partisans also disagreed on the future constitution for 


79 Notable examples among the Austrians are O. Redlich, Friedjung, O. Brunner, 
W. Bauer, V. Bibl, Srbik, Fournier, Dopsch, Steinacker, and Kaindl. Generally speak- 
ing, all the Reich historians favored Anschluss. 

80 Kaindl, “Zur Kritik der kleindeutschen Geschichtsschreibung,”’ Osterreichische 
Rundschau, XVIII (1922), 498. 


81 P. Funk, “Der heutige Ruf nach Geschichtsrevision und das Bild Friedrichs des 
Grossen,’’ Hochland, XX VII? (1929-30), 40-52. Funk, a Catholic critic, later became 
the editor of the Catholic historical review, Historisches Jahrbuch. 


82 Max Braubach, ‘“‘Aus dem neueren Schrifttum zur Geschichte der Einheitsbewe- 
gung,” Historisches Jahrbuch, LII (1932), 79. 


83 Meisner, “‘Preussen und der ‘Revisionismus,’”’ loc. cit., p. 272. 
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the commonly desired Greater Germany. The former wanted a 
federal constitution; the latter demanded a unitary state.*# 

The creation of an economically and culturally united Mttel- 
europa under German influence seemed geographically necessary 
and predetermined to the extreme Austrian federalists and 
grossdeutsch party. Considering the preceding fact in connec- 
tion with the realization among most Austrian historians after 
the war of 1914 that federalism alone could have solved the 
nationality problems of the old empire, it seems logical that 
they should have insisted on a federal constitution for the 
future Greater Germany to enable her to play the destined role 
in central Europe. Steinacker and Kaindl advocated a very 
loose federation so as to make possible an economic and pro- 
tective union of the lesser nationalities to the Germanic body.*° 

Philip Funk described this grossdeutsch demand for revision 
as emanating from a desire for a new synthesis which would 
combine opposing groups into a united front and set up values 
and ideas with absolute validity.*® This synthesis was not 
achieved immediately, though a gradual disappearance of old 
hatreds and divisions was evident.*’ The German historical 

*4 Meisner spoke of Grossdeutsch as being essentially anti-Prussian. He found all 
territories which had been “‘squeezed”’ by Prussia, such as the South German states, 
the Rhineland, Hanover, Electoral Hesse, most of which had past dynastic traditions, 
as being federalistic. The latter territories also tended to be anti-monarchial with 
reference to the Hohenzollerns, though showing legitimist sympathies with regard to 
the other dynasties. Meisner flatly branded federalism as being particularism em- 
broidered with beautiful principles (‘‘Preussen und der ‘Revisionismus,’”’ loc. cit., 
pp. 253, 274). Besides the groupings along geographic lines there also existed divisions 
on confessional grounds. The Catholics were federalists and grossdeutsch; the Protes- 
tants the converse. See. P. Funk, “Ruf nach Geschichtsrevision,’’ loc. cit., p. 41. This 
was thoroughly consistent with pre-war traditions. The Catholics always had been 
grossdeutsch out of a fear of being oppressed or uninfluential in a smaller Protestant 
Germany as well as out of a reverence for the old medieval empire. Past traditions and 
immediate interest were decisive in both cases. 

85 Steinacker, “‘Osterreich-Ungarn,”’ loc. cit., p. 414; Kaindl, “Grossdeutsch und 
Kleindeutsch,” Osterreichische Rundschau, XIX (1923), 259-61. It must be stressed 
that the foregoing were extreme views; Kaindl, born in Czernowitz, and Steinacker, born 
in Budapest, appeared to have been deeply affected by the severance of their native 
cities from all German influence. Other historians of this group were less extreme. 


86 Funk, ‘“‘Wege der Geschichtsrevision,”” loc. cit., pp. 497-98. 


87 K. Jacob, reviewing F. Kampers’ Geschichtswissenschaft und Geschichtsschreibung 


in Deutschland. 1925 und 1926, pointed out that Kampers stressed the disappearance 
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congress at Graz in 1927 considered the question of uniting on a 
common conception of history. Wilhelm Mommsen of the 
kleindeutsch group spoke of the need of revision but warned that 
a new conception of history could not be introduced in such an 
easy and primitive manner as consisted in painting all things 
black which had previously been called white. Historians could 
recognize the necessity of the Bismarckian empire and still be 
grossdeutsch at heart. German historical science ought not to 
be Bavarian, Prussian, Austrian, kleindeutsch, or grossdeutsch, 
but just simply ““German.’’** Srbik expressed the hope that 
some one would write a really German history with due recogni- 
tion to the historical development of the two great German 
powers.*? Steinacker conceded that the Bismarckian Reich 
might have been the only possible solution in the nineteenth 
century, though he stressed the heavy sacrifice made thereby at 
the expense of the Germans in Austria. He, too, demanded the 
abandonment of history of states (Staatsgeschichte) for a con- 
ception based on the people in order to develop an all-inclusive 
national feeling (Gesamtnationalgefiihl) °° 

No general agreement on a common conception of history 
was reached at this congress. The question, however, led to a 
critical examination of the points in dispute”! and to a crystal- 
lization in several attempts at creating a synthesis of conflicting 
views. Srbik issued a program for a Pan-Germanic (gesamt- 
deutsch) conception of history which would explain the destiny 
of the Germans without adherence to any party or confession. 


of old hatreds among historians. Catholic and Protestant historiography were no longer 
hostile to each other (Jahresberichte fiir deutsche Geschichte, M11 |1927], 117). See also 
W. Platzhoff’s review of M. Doeberl’s Bayern und die Bismarckische Reichsgriindung 
(Munich, 1925) in F.B.P.G., XX XIX (1927), 133-38; Below, Deutsche Geschichts- 
schreibung, pp. 136-37. 

88 See Mommsen, “Zur Beurteilung der deutschen Einheitsbewegung,” H.Z., 
CXXXVIII (1928), pp. 523-43. This is the text of Mommsen’s speech at Graz. 

89 “Der Grazer Historikertag,” H.Z., CXX XVII (1928), 416-17. 

#0 “16. Versammlung deutscher Historiker,”’ 1/7.V., XXIV (1929), 356. 


% The critical analyses by Funk and Meisner, both previously quoted, resulted from 


this exposition of the problem at Graz. See also G. Ritter, Bismarcks Reichsgriindung 
und die A ufgaben deutscher Zukunft. Ein Wort an Bismarcks “‘Grossdeutsche’ Kritiker 
(Freiburg i. Br., 1928). 
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Rohrbach and Roloff sought to carry out Srbik’s views in a 
history of the German people. The work, intended for a wide- 
reading public, made the people, as superior to the state, the 
prime actors in history. All German settlements and minorities 
both within and without Europe were presented as being sub- 
I J g 
jected to a common destiny.*? This conception of history re- 
ceived a thorough exposition by Erich Keyser.** 

Territorial history (Landesgeschichte)** experienced a colossal 
growth after 1919. Below and Keyser observed that post-war 
historiography showed a marked tendency to devote much 
attention to syntheses and general Listories, on the one hand, 
and to extensive research into the very particular and small 
units of the state, on the other extreme. Keyser explained this 
phenomena as a manifestation of the need of the people for 
something upon which to build the future of the nation after 
dynasties had ceased to bear the continuity of tradition.* Be- 
low also perceived that research in a particular field was under- 
taken with a conscious aim of determining its place in a future 
synthesis. Keyser stated that the true future history of Ger- 
many would consist in a harmonious blending of all such local 
histories into a whole. As a history of the soil occupied by 
German people and culture, it would cover all of the living 

%P. Sattler, “Allgemeines zur deutschen Geschichte und Gesamtdarstellungen,” 
Jahresberichte fiir deutsche Geschichte, V1 (1930), 105. Sattler discusses Srbik’s lecture, 
‘‘Gesamtdeutsche Geschichtsauffassung,’ and Rohrbach and Roloff’s Deutsche Volks- 
geschichte (Berlin, 1930). 

Shortly thereafter, Steinacker again demanded that the people (Volk und Volkstum), 
instead of the state, be made the central object of historical narrative. The acceptance 
of such a Pan-Germanic conception of history, Steinacker predicted, would by the 
year 2000 lead to a loose confederation of autonomous “‘protectorates’’ in eastern 
Europe, permanently linked to the great German economic block (‘‘Vom Sinn einer 


gesamtdeutschen Geschichtsauffassung,”’ Deutsche Rundschau, CCXXVI [1931], 182- 
96). 

93 E. Keyser, Die Geschichtswissenschaft (Munich and Berlin, 1931). Keyser’s con- 
ception seemed to furnish the ground upon which the grossdeutsch and kleindeutsch fac- 
tions could meet under the designation of Gesamtdeutsch. 

%**Territory”’ is used in a geographic rather than a historical sense. Aubin, as an 
instance, considered the Rhineland such a territory despite its many political divisions. 
See Keyser, Die Geschichtswissenschaft, pp. 96-108. 


% Below, Geschichtsschreibung, pp. 125-26; Keyser, Geschichtswissenschaft, p. 88. 
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space (Lebensraum) of the German people.” We observe a deep 
stirring of historical consciousness in all German communities, 
both within and without the Reich.*’ Territorial history was to 
show the close union which existed between soil and people, 
between the local inhabitants and the rest of the Germanic 
body. Keyser explained that this activity was a defensive 
measure. By the use of history the rights of the German people 
to broad possession of old national and cultural soil could be 
demonstrated.** Helbok, an Austrian historian, believed that 
only by making the German people conscious of the vast extent 
of their soil and nation could they hope to gain the strength to 
build the great German state of the future.*® By demonstrating 
how long a time Germans had inhabited a definite province, 
they strengthened their claims and sentimental attachment to 
it. This tended to enhance the feeling of national consciousness 
and unity among German people in all states. 

Intense activity in territorial research centered about the lost 
province of Alsace-Lorraine, as well as of the Rhineland in 
general. While reviewing three works on Alsace-Lorraine which 
appeared in 1919 and 1920, Paul Wentzcke called attention to 
the fatal fact that during nearly fifty years of possession by the 
Reich no real history of those provinces had been written by a 
German, while the French almost yearly produced a history on 

% Below, Geschichtsschretbung, p. 125; Keyser, “Deutsche Landesgeschichte,”’ H/.Z., 
CXXXIX (1929), 271-72. 

7 The loss of millions of Germans to the Reich as a result of the peace treaties and 
the general post-war insecurity evoked a passionate interest in the ‘‘endangered”’ 
German Marks—in the Grenz- und Auslandsdeutschtum. The terms have no exact Eng- 
lish equivalent. They refer to those German groups living across from, but contiguous 
to, the Reich’s frontiers and to those Germanic minorities entirely surrounded by 
other nationalities. The first German congress of historians since 1914, meeting at 
Frankfurt a. M. in 1924, showed especial consideration for those detached groups by 
admitting a disproportionate number of addresses by the representatives. See H.V., 
XXII (1924-25), 421-29. The Jahresberichte fiir deutsche Geschichte, edited by Albert 


Brachmann and Fritz Hartung, an annual critical bibliography, also devoted consider- 
able space to this branch of historiography. 


98 Keyser, “‘Landesgeschichte,”’ loc. cit., p. 257. 
99 A. Helbok, ‘““Problem und Methode der Landesgeschichte,’ H.V., XXII (1924 


25), 460. See also W. Hoppe, “Ergebnisse und Ziele der markischen Landesgeschichte, ”’ 
F.B.P.G., XX XVII (1925), 181-93. 
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their lost ““Ostmark.”’ Such loving attention and interest of the 
French had not been counteracted by German historians.!°° 
This past deficiency was now amply corrected.!°! 

The territory which perhaps received the most attention was 
sohemia. The fact that the frontier Germans in Czechoslo- 
vakia had set up an independent government in 1918, had 
applied for Anschluss to Germany, and had been put down by 
Czech arms evoked great indignation.'’? Masaryk’s speech of 
January 1, 1919, which called the Germans in Bohemia not a 
people but just a “colonization” sent out by Germans hungry 
for conquest, was a challenge to both German and Austrian 
historians.'°* Considerable effort was directed toward establish- 


109 P| Wentzcke, “Drei Darstellungen elsass-lothringischer Geschichte,” H.Z., 
CXXV (1922), 19-45. Wentzcke, a recognized scholar and a student of Breslau, de- 
voted his efforts almost exclusively to Rhineland research and history. Wentzcke con- 
sidered the Rhine Valley as an inseparable unit. See his Rhein und Reich (Berlin, 1927), 
or Der deutschen Kinheit Schicksalsland (Munich, 1921). 

Franz Schnabel, also, was aware of this past neglect. He spoke of the ruthlessness 
of the political and cultural propaganda of the French in the Rhineland and added that 
Germany, too, had to use history, objectively presented, to combat French disregard 
for scientific accuracy in furthering Gallic aims. See “Zur rheinischen Jahrtausend- 
feier,” Z ilschrift fiir Politik, XV (1926), 1-13. 

101 Ty 1921 an institute for the refugees from Alsace-Lorraine was established at the 
University of Frankfort a. M., and a yearbook was published. (See Eugen Meyer, 
‘Elsass-lothringisches Jahrbuch,” F.B.P.G., XX XVII [1925], 345-49. Meyer places 
the number of refugees at 140,000.) This institute published an elaborate cultural, 
political, economic, and racial atlas of the provinces in 1931 (A. Helbok, M.I.G.F., 
XLVI [1932], 219-26). 

The use of maps to give a graphic picture of cultural, racial, linguistic, and confes- 
sional, as well as other, differences was considered an important force in education. 
Aubin spoke of its importance with reference to the Rhineland at the German historical 
congress at Frankfort in 1924. Erich Keyser, too, laid great stress on maps and also on 
historical museums. The object of it all was to get the people to grasp the past in the 
easiest fashion. W. Bauer half-facetiously remarked, in his comments on Keyser’s 
ideas, that if the people did not care to read, they could come to see (H.Z., CXLIV 
11931}, 107). 

102 (), Hoetzsch, ““Tschecho-Slowaki und Polen,” loc. cit., p. 281. Hoetasch, editor 
of the Zeitschrift fiir Osteuropiische Geschichte (1931), is an authority on the Slavic 


world. 


103 Walter Uhlemann, “‘Zur Frage nach dem Ursprung und der Herkunft der Deut- 
schen in Béhmen und Mihren,” H.V., XXII (1924-25), 541. Masaryk had expressed 
the “colonization” theory of forcible ‘“Germanization’’ as formulated by Palacky. 
Oswald Redlich rejected that theory and asserted that the Germans possessed ancient 
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ing the unreliability of Czech historiography and to pointing 
out the lack of liberal and humanitarian aims of the Czechs as 
a whole.!°! In opposition to Palacky, Berthold Bretholz in 1912 
had advanced a theory of “continuity” to account for the pres- 
ence of the Germans.!” The question did not become a burning 
issue until after the war. Few noted German historians ac- 
cepted either the Bretholz or Palacky extremes.'”® 

All other territories lost to the Reich had their exponents. 
The younger generation seems to have been most keenly in- 
terested, though the established historians were not insensitive 


to the question.!%" 


It is obvious that those historians who wrote about the de- 


rights in Bohemia and Moravia gained by honest and peaceful work (“Die historische 
Stellung der Deutschen in Béhmen und Mihren,”’ Osterreichische Rundschau, X1X 
[1923], 23-33). Alfons Dopsch, a native of Bohemia, likewise defended the historic 
rights of the Germans there (“‘Die historische Stellung der Deutschen in Béhmen und 
Mihren,”’ Der Ostdeutsche Volksboden {Breslau, 1924], ed. W. Volz). 

104 Bibl, Zerfall Osterreichs, I, 57, 319, 377; Steinacker, “Osterreich-l ngarn, loc. cil., 
p. 403; D. Schifer, Osteuropa, p. 139; Kaindl, Bohmen (Leipzig and Berlin, 1919, 41-42. 

1% Geschichte Boihmens und Miihrens bis zum Aussterben der Premysliden (1306 

Munich and Leipzig, 1912). Bretholz’ thesis was that, after the migration of peoples, 
Germans had remained in Bohemia, living side by side with the Slavs and producing a 
high culture with little influx of later colonists from Germany. 

106 After a great deal of research on past colonizations, the best historians con- 
cluded that some Germans had certainly always remained but that later colonization 
took place. No agreement as to interpretation was ever reached between the Czech 
and German scholars. See R. Kétzschke, “‘Historische Geographie und Siedlungs- 
geschichte, Jahresberichte fiir deutsche Geschichte, U1 (1927), 152. Kétzschke, perhaps 
the best recognized scholar in the field of colonization and settlement research, here 
discussed the bibliography appearing on the subject. See also H. Aubin, ‘‘Der deutsche 
Osten und das deutsche Volk,” Deutsche Rundschau, CCX XIV (1930), 95-109. Aubin, 
a native of Bohemia, is editor of Vierteljakrscarift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftgeschichte. 

107 Below strongly advocated territorial research. Noted contributors to this field 
were Kaindl (Carpathian Germans), Hans Rothfels (Baltic Germans), Paul Herre 
(South Tyrol), Keyser (Danzig and the Corridor), A. O. Meyer and Otto Brandt 

Schleswig-Holstein), V. Loewe (Upper Silesia), and H. Aubin (Rhineland). 

This interest in the Germans, isolated and scattered throughout the world, is per- 
haps one of the dominating features in post-war Germany. No German settlement was 
left untouched. Public schools introduced instruction in history of Grenz- und Auslands- 
deutschtum as early as 1924. Institutes and publishing houses dealing exclusively with 


the subject were established. It is a factor which has perhaps been ignored in studies 


on the German Republic. 
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tached groups of Germans should desire and demand that any 
general history include their findings, that the future conception 
of history be based upon the people and not the state. The 
influence of history in preparing the ground for future develop- 
ments was strongly believed in. If, then, a history of Germany 
were so conceived as to include all outlying national groups, it 
might have been hoped that such inclusion would sooner or 
later lead to a political protection or even annexation by that 
Reich to whom they were already united by historical bonds. 
Some such process seems to have taken place. Srbik in 1930 
asserted that it was not too daring to insist that a politically 
practical ideology for the concept of the Reich and for the 
Greater-German idea had to be especially prepared by the out- 
lying groups.'°* The definite formulation of the conception of 
history which based itself on the German people, regardless of 
political boundaries, emanated from Keyser, the Danzig his- 
torian. The Austrian, Wilhelm Bauer, heartily endorsed it, 
while stating that it was understandable that this national feel- 
ing should first and most strongly appear from a German whom 
the “artificial drawing of boundaries” at Versailles had sepa- 
rated from the Reich. It seemed natural to Bauer that such a 
destiny should evoke strong efforts to find historical bonds with 
the rest of Germany.!°° 

Tentative steps toward that interpretation were seen earlier 
in the acceptance of a “‘double life,” as expressed by Oncken. 
He spoke of the necessity of a “‘visible political existence within 
the boundaries of the Reich and of another life as a cultural 
nation (Kulturnation), the realm of a spiritual existence which 
extended beyond political boundaries and felt itself related by 
ties of history or of blood to all who spoke and felt German.!!° 

108 Srbik, reviewing a newly founded magazine, Baltisches Geistesleben, in P.J., 
CCXIX (1930), 318-19. Many of the most ardent protagonists of the German cause— 
Kaindl, Rohrbach, Haller, Helbok, Keyser, Steinacker, Srbik, Aubin, Bretholz—either 
were born or lived outside of the Reich. 


109 W. Bauer, reviewing Keyser’s Geschichtswissenschaft, in H.Z., CXLIV (1931), 


108-9. 

110 Oncken, ‘“‘Der Sinn der deutschen Geschichte,” loc. cit., p. 126; Steinacker, “‘Na- 
tionale und universale Einstellungen in der heutigen Geschichtswissenschaft,’’ Deutsche 
Rundschau, CCXVIII (1929), 230. 
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This “duality” was solved by Keyser’s demand for a history 
which proposed to follow the destiny of the German people, its 
waxing and waning, within and without the boundaries of the 
Reich.!!! Keyser’s general conception of history was warmly 
acclaimed by the critics, though the dangers inherent to the 
science of history in some of its details were pointed out.!” 
The historians, in general, seem to have either approved of, 
or acquiesced in, the new program. 

Keyser did not seek to destroy the existing structure of his- 
torical science. His demand was for an expansion to include 
fields which many historians had relegated to a secondary or de- 
tached position. New sources for historical study were cited,''® 
among which the study of races, of population increase and 
decline, and of the physical characteristics of different types of 
people were to be included.''* Later Nazi efforts in this direc- 
tion can be considered only as an expansion or exaggeration in 
the use of those “new sources.” 

As a whole, it may be said that German historians, save for 
a republican minority, needed little “co-ordination.” The 

111 Keyser, Geschichtswissenschaft, p. 156. Sattler summarized Keyser’s work by 
saying that his starting-point was the territory (Landschaft) and its inhabitants. Space, 
nature, and race furnished the foundations of the historical world. The thoughts cen- 
tered around the struggle of the German people for their position in the world and for 
their Lebensraum (‘‘Neuere deutsche Geschichtsschreibung,” Jahresberichte fiir deutsche 
Geschichte; VII [1931], 105). 

112 For reviews of Keyser’s Geschichtswissenschaft see W. Bauer, H.Z., CXLIV (1931), 
105-10; A. Helbok, H.V., XX VII (1932), 177-81; O. Brunner, M.0.1.G., XLVI (1932), 
495-98; B. Schulze, F.B.P.G., XLIV (1932), 442-46; E. Laslowski, Historisches Jahr- 
buch, LII (1932), 219-25. Keyser’s book was reviewed favorably by J. M. Vincent in 
the American historical review, XX XVII (1931-32), 298-99. 


113 Keyser, Geschichtswissenschaft, pp. 59-61. A summary of historical sources is listed 
there. 

114 Keyser gave a more detailed exposition of this particular matter in “‘Entwicklung 
und Aufgaben der bevélkerungsgeschichtlichen Forschung in Deutschland,” H.V., XXV 
(1930-31), 353-66. Keyser praised the work of Hans Giinther, who later became one of 
the Nazi authorities on racial problems. 

Wilhelm Bauer had considered this stress on race to be the exact opposite of the 
materialistic and economic conceptions of history. Instead of explaining differences in 
nationalities by external influences, it traced them to biological changes within the 


people (Einfiihrung, p. 46). Meinecke also had considered such tendencies to be a reac- 
tion of the “‘soul’’ against the civilizing mechanization of life and against the masses (F. 
Meinecke, “‘Kausalititen und Werte in der Geschichte,” H.Z., CX X XVII [1928], 1-28). 
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Germany of the future which most historians had visioned and 
worked for approximated in many fundamental respects the 
Nazi state of today. The necessity of power, the primacy of 
foreign policy over internal affairs, the rejection of “foreign” 
ideologies and institutions, the stress on German culture, the 
subordination of the individual to the state, the devotion of the 
Reich to its mission in the east, the inclusion of all Germans in 
the empire, Germany’s need for a Fiihrer with broad powers, 
are but the most important features. 

It may be that scientific and objective values of German 
historiography have declined since 1933. If so, that decline was 
only a question of degree, the continuation of a movement 
which had gained momentum since 1919, enforced by the emer- 
gence of the “younger generation” which largely sought to in- 
terpret history as the manifestation of such broad lines and 
forces as “spirit and idea or blood and destiny," without too 
much methodical research. Certain fields, such as those con- 
cerning problems of race, received exaggerated and excessive 
stress after 1933; they were not wholly ignored before that date, 
however. The obvious rejection of ““western”’ ideas and institu- 
tions, the “revision” of the liberal historiography of the nine- 
teenth century by German historians since 1933, are but the 
intensification of tendencies which already were pronounced 
before the advent of the Nazi regime. 

The view that a great deal of “co-ordination” had to take 
place to bring historiography into harmony with many of the 
basic features of the Nazi philosophy of state would hardly 
seem tenable. But to assume that most of the historians are in 
complete agreement with all details of National Socialism would 
be too daring. It appears that many historians may have been 
carried away by the forces of an age which they sought to guide. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
118 The words are from R. Koeber, “‘Geschichtsphilosophie. Methodologie. Histori- 


ographie,” Jahresberichte der deutschen Geschichte, V (1922), 2. See also Meinecke, 
‘*Kausalititen,”’ loc. cit., pp. 12-13. Critics constantly complained of the failure of 


post-war students to respect sound, scholarly efforts. 




















THE LEGATINE REGISTER OF CARDINAL POLE 


CHRISTINA HALLOWELL GARRETT 


ERY recently Yale University has acquired the only 
copy! in existence of the legatine register of Cardinal 
Pole, the original of which is at Douai, in northern 
France.2 Although practically unknown to Tudor scholars hith- 
erto, this is, nevertheless, a manuscript source of the highest 
importance for the reign of Mary, being the record, almost from 
day to day, of Pole’s mission to England as legate a latere from 
March, 1554, when he first began to exercise his powers, to 1557, 
when those powers were revoked.’ Hence the resounding title 
which it bears: “Registrum Expeditionum in Anglia factarum 
per Illustrium et Reverendissimum Cardinalem Polum Legatum. 
Anno domini Millesimo Quingentesimo Quinquagesimo quarto, 
Pontificatus Serenissimi Domini Dominus Luli, divina provi- 
densia Papae III, Anno quinto.” 
The manuscript, numbered M. 922, is now in the possession 
of the Bibliotheque Municipale de Douai. No facsimile of it has 
previously existed; nor, according to M. Duthilloeul, who cata- 


1 Since this was written, a second microfilm copy has been acquired by the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

2 It is the original manuscript at Douai, not the microfilm copy at Yale, which forms 
the basis of this article. In 1939 I paid two visits to Douai—one in January, another in 
April. Every aid was given to me by the authorities, even to the opening of the library 
during the Easter holiday by special order of the mayor, and I owe them my warm 
thanks. 

3 This revocation was a protracted affair, first announced by Paul IV in Consistory 
on April 9, 1557 (Calendar of state papers, Venetian |hereafter cited as ‘Cal. Ven.’’|, 
VI?, 1008-9; Calendar of state papers, foreign, Mary, p. 292), and confirmed in Con 
sistory on June 14 (R. W. Dixon, History of the Church of England, from the abolition of 
the Roman jurisdiction, 1V [London, 1891], 668), yet so resisted by Queen Mary that Pole 
for many weeks received no official confirmation of it. This long delay in deprivation is 
admirably illustrated in the Register itself, in which the last entry is that for the 16 Kal. 


Oct. (Sept. 16), 1557. The cardinal had promised that he would continue to exercise his 


‘ 


‘until the nuncio come’ with the papal brief 
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logued the library’s manuscripts in 1846,‘ has it ever been 
printed. In England the only official record of it so far has been 
a manuscript transcript of its indexes, made for Lambeth Palace 
Library in 1935 by M. Louis Noel, then librarian at Douai; but 
these indexes are incomplete, and the items in them so abridged 
as to be of little value. ‘To my knowledge, only two published 
references to the Register exist in English:’ one in E. E. Est- 
court’s Question of Anglican ordinations (London, 1873) and the 
other in Martin Haile’s Life of Reginald Pole (New York, 1910). 
The first is scholarly, though the excerpts made are all too few;° 
the second is inaccurate. And in neither case has any account 
been given of the checkered experience of these six folio vol- 
umes—vellum bound as four at some time in the seventeenth 
century’—-although that history is almost as interesting as their 
contents.* Nothing is definitely known of the transfer of the 
manuscript from England to Douai other than the fact that it 
was brought there by English Benedictines. But very probably 
it was first carried to Spain, soon after the accession of Eliza- 
beth, by Benedictine fugitives and later was taken to Douai by 
“English members of the Spanish Congregation” who founded 
St. Gregory’s there in 1607.° Until the outbreak of the French 
Revolution the manuscript remained in the monastic library. 
Then, upon the suppression of the monastery and the destruc- 
tion or dispersal of its books, Pole’s Register was fortunately, but 
in some way unknown, acquired by the public library of the 
town itself, and an interesting official record of this episode in 

4H. R. Duthilleul, Catalogue descriptif et raisonné des manuscrits de la Bibliothéque 
de Douai (Douai, 1846). In this the Register is numbered M. 869. 

5 It has been believed that Cardinal Gasquet made use of it, but I have been unable 
to find any reference to it in his published works. 

® See Estcourt’s Appendix, Nos. XIII, XV, XVIII, and XXI. 

7 See Duthillceul. The indexes may belong to the same period or later. 


5 It is odd that Dom René Ancel, himself a Benedictine, should apparently have been 
ignorant of the Register’s existence when he wrote his article on ‘‘La réconciliation 
de |’ Angleterre avec le Saint-Siége sous Marie Tudor,” Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique de 
Louvain, X (1909), 521-36, 744-98. 


* Now Downside in England. See David Mathew, Catholicism in England (London, 
1936), Appen. IT (by Dom Adrian Morey, O.S.B.), p. 270. 
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the Register’s existence is to be found on folio 1 of Volume ITI, 
where the stamp of the First Republic, showing its familiar 
crossed fasces and Phrygian cap, is still to be seen. This, I am 
told, was always used in the case of books coming from monastic 
libraries. 

But the Register’s vicissitudes did not end with the Revolu- 
tion. During the War of 1914, Douai was for many months occu- 
pied by the Germans, who, in preparation for the transportation 
of the library’s treasures beyond the Rhine, had them baled and 
corded, ready for the journey. Among these was the Pole manu- 
script. It was due only to the sudden appearance of an Allied 
regiment in the town in 1918 that the actual transfer across the 
frontier was prevented. And when in 1939 the threat of war 
loomed again it was this narrow escape that made it seem im- 
perative to have the volumes microfilmed for preservation. An 
appeal to Professor Wallace Notestein, of Yale University, was 
sufficient. Thanks to his prompt action, this unique record of 
the Marian interlude in the English Reformation will soon be 
available for use at New Haven, and a second copy, courteously 
given to Lambeth Palace Library, will complete there the list of 
the archiepiscopal registers of the see of Canterbury. 

The contents of the Register, written in Latin (but probably 
not, as Haile thinks, by the hand of the cardinal’s familiar 
friend and messenger, Henry Penning), may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

Volumes I and II (bound under one cover) run from the 16 
Kalends April (March 17), 1554,'° to 4 Ides May (May 12), 
1555. The first entry, giving Pole’s “‘style,” is dated from St. 
Denis (not, as Haile would seem to imply," from Brussels) and 
concerns Robert, bishop of St. Asaph.!? What immediately fol- 
lows deals with the reconstitution of the English Church: abso- 
tions from schism; confirmation in their sees of bishops recently 

10The day on which Pole received a second papal brief empowering him to act as 
legate while still out of England. See Estcourt, pp. 30, 34. 

uP, 542. 


2 Robert Warton (or Wharton), translated from St. Asaph to Hereford, Mar. 1, 
1554 (John Le Neve [comp], Fasti ecclesiae Anglic nae (Oxford, 1854], I, 469). 
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presented by the queen;'* and dispensations, both for marriage 
and from fasting, granted toa very interesting list of gentlemen, 
among whom is Sir William Cecil. The first entry to be made in 
England is dated from Lambeth, pridie Kalends Decembris 
November 30), 1554, and records the absolution of parliament 
and the realm from schism (Vol. I, fols. 26-28). Both of these 
volumes are roughly indexed. 

Volumes III and IV (bound as one) run from the 4 Ides of 
May (May 12), 1555, to the last of January, 1556. On folio 49, 
Volume IV, will be found the appointment of judges for the trial 
of Bishops Latimer and Ridley. This is dated the 6 Kalends 
October (September 26), 1555. The trial was held in Oxford on 
September 30 and October 1. 

Volume V (incorrectly numbered) is for the year 1557, not 
1556, the first entry being for the 3 Kalends February (January 
30), 1557, and the last for 16 Kalends October (September 16), 
1557. Mention has already been made of this volume as illus- 
trati 
dexed only as far as folio 77 out of a total of 181 leaves. 


ng the delay in the revocation of Pole’s legation. It is in- 


Volume VI (also incorrectly numbered) is for the year 1556 
and, as far as folio 105%°, may have been written by the cardinal 
himself. The entries, unlike those of the earlier volumes, are fre- 
quently signed “Reginaldus,” and the handwriting both of the 
entry and of the signature would seem to be the same.!* As be- 
fore, they deal mainly with dispensations to individuals but 
cover especially the West Country and Ireland. Volume VI is 
indexed. 

In the earlier volumes—at least to folio 50, Volume 1V—the 
handwriting appears to be uniform, a good court hand, and is 
either that of Pole’s secretary, M. Antonius Faita! (or Faitta) 
himself or, as seems to me more probable, that of Dominic 


See Mary’s letter to Pole, Jan. 23, 1554, Cal. Ven., V, 453-54. 
14 Unfortunately, I had no example of Pole’s handwriting at Douai with which to 
make comparison. The Rev. W. I. Rice, O.5.B., Head of Douai School, Woolhamp- 
ton, England (once the Collége Anglais of Douai), writes me: ‘‘I believe it is doubtful 


if it {meaning, though, the Register as a whole] is in Pole’s hand.” That, of course, is true. 


4 1] ] te 288 
\lways spelled by himself with one f 
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Lampson, Faita’s clerk. At the bottom of folio 50, following the 
entry for the 8 Kalends October (September 24), 1555, there 
appears the name “Faita, M. Antonius, Secr*,”’ suggesting that 
up to that point Faita had been personally responsible for the 
keeping of the Register, although the handwriting itself, pre- 
sumably therefore that of a clerk, does not seem to change until 
folio 57 with the entry for 5 Nones October (October 1), 1555. 
By rare good luck it is possible to provide an authoritative rea- 
son for Faita’s signing the Register at this particular date, for it 
is just here that the still unpublished Registrum Expeditionum 
is found to make startling connection with the still unpublished 
first volume of the Oxford diocesan records. Apparently Faita 
had been sent down to Oxford as the cardinal legate’s represen- 
tative (possibly proctor) during the trial of Latimer and Ridley. 
The point of connection is the dispensation granted to a certain 
William Chamberlain which in the Oxford register (p. 83) is 
headed with the words: 
Exposuit duos responsales 
M. Antonius Faita 
D. Lampson.!® 


The paragraph dealing with Chamberlain’s dispensation and 
subsequent ordination then follows, at the end of which is the 
cryptic note “‘/Quarto folio 39.”” And it is found by comparison 
that this is a reference to the Registrum Expeditionum, Volume 
IV, folio 39, where the record concerning “Guglielmus Cham- 
berlayne”’ is repeated. 

Nowhere else than in this legatine register can be found a 
more graphic and personal presentation of the problems—na- 
tional, ecclesiastical, and constitutional—that were involved in 
Queen Mary’s attempt to re-Romanize England. The volumes 
are, in fact, a nation-wide catalogue of conscientious scruples, 





lay and clerical, on the one hand; and, on the other, of oppor- 
opposition.” The entries have even the 


ee 


tunism and passive 
character of the medical report, so many are there of the erst- 


16 Tt was this Dominic Lampson who wrote Pole’s will, to which Faita, as secretary, 


affixed the seals (Haile, p. 533). 
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while Protestant gentry who become afflicted in the years 1554- 
58 with “‘varios morbos et corporis infirmitates” (Vol. V, fol. 50) 
that require dispensations from fasting. Many well-known Tu- 
dor names will be found among these unfortunates, among 
which the list includes that of Sebastian Cabot, suffering more 
legitimately from the weight of his eighty years. 

Finally, the Register provides some of the missing chapters in 
the story of the conflict between Mary Tudor’s conscience as 
woman and conscience as queen. It may well be asked by what 
right Pole began to exercise his legatine powers in English 
affairs from the continent,'’ and as early as March, 1554, when 
England was still in schism. The very same question was being 
asked by contemporary Englishmen, for it involved a constitu- 
tional point of high importance which Mary herself outlined to 
Pole in her letters to him of January 23 and February 24, 1554.'* 
The Registrum Expeditionum is thus not only a direct conse- 
quence of the queen’s ecclesiastical dilemma but a record of 
Cardinal Pole’s somewhat equivocal solution of it.!° For, in view 
of the reference to the pope which was involved, the legality of 
every act of the papal legate there set forth between March 17, 
1554, and the following November 30, when the schism was 
healed, might be called in question. On the other hand, if con- 
stitutional, these acts were so only in virtue of that Royal 
Supremacy which Mary had repudiated but which was still 
legally hers to exercise. 


Bryn Mawr Co.ieGe 


17 For this he had received papal sanction in his second brief (see n. 3, above), but 
the pope’s writ did not yet run in England. 

18 Cal. Ven., V, 453-54, 471-72. The second letter is dated ‘12th March (sic) [24th 
February?]"’; cf. with this date that of the first entry in the Registrum—March 17— 
the very day on which the second brief was received by Pole. 


, nants , ees ’ 
19 Pole to his agent in England, May 25(?), 1554, ibid., pp. 495-97. 




















INTERVENTION AND NONINTERVENTION 
IN SPAIN, 1838-39 


PHILIP E. MOSELY 


HEN Ferdinand VII died on September 30, 1833, 

as ineptly as he had reigned, leaving behind a nearly 

bankrupt treasury, a disputed succession, and all 

the makings of a civil war, there was little likelihood that the 
new struggle over the fate of his misgoverned country would be 
fought out solely among the contending Spanish factions. Dy- 
nastic claims, geographical proximity, economic interests, and 
ideological sympathies earlier or later led all the great powers 
and many of the lesser ones to give public or furtive support 
to one side or the other. In assertion of dynastic claims Sar- 
dinia-Piedmont, Naples, and France had, even before 1833, con- 
tested Ferdinand’s individual right to change the order of suc- 
cession. On broader grounds of international law Prince Met- 
ternich maintained that the Spanish rule of inheritance, estab- 
lished by the Pragmatic Sanction of Philip V, was a part of the 
public law of Europe and could not be changed by a unilateral 
act.! But at bottom for Metternich, as for the other statesmen 
of Europe, the challenge was primarily one of the danger, or 
the hope, of the spread of liberalism. As a hundred years later, 
incompatible philosophies, deadlocked elsewhere in Europe, 
seemed to have chosen Spanish soil as a duelling-ground. Then, 
as later, each Spanish faction looked, with an odd mixture of 
naive optimism and self-deprecation, for victory to issue from 
the support expected from the great powers of its own political 
‘amp. This expectation was fostered by the political tension 
which followed the revolutions of 1830. While Charles X of 
1 Ginés Vidal y Saura, La politica exterior de Espatia durante la menor edad de Isabel 
II (Madrid, 1929), p. 20; Nicomede Bianchi, Storia documentata della diplomazia europea 
in Italia dall’anno 1814 all’anno 1861 (Turin, 1867), IV, 107-8; Aus Metternich’s 


nachgelassenen Papieren, ed. Fiirst Richard Metternich-Winneburg (Vienna, 1883), V1, 


557-59. 
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France and the Ultras had upheld the right of Don Carlos to 
the Spanish throne, Louis Philippe and his ministers were be- 
sieged from 1833 to 1839 by the government of the queen regent 
Cristina with pleas to suppress the Carlist movement by armed 
intervention. Indeed, forgetting for a moment his earlier sym- 
pathies for the Spanish liberal cause, Palmerston, then foreign 
secretary of the Whig government, was much concerned in Oc- 
tober and November, 1833, lest France intervene singlehanded 
and thus make her influence paramount in Spain.’ But, above 
all, Palmerston’s policy toward the Spanish struggle was dic- 
tated by the assumption that its outcome would probably de- 
cide the issue of a similar conflict which was already being 
fought out in Portugal. 

In 1832 Palmerston had warned Ferdinand against interven- 
ing in the Portuguese civil war, for Spanish troops would at 
that time have aided Dom Miguel and the absolutist cause. 
By the beginning of 1833, in view of the growing Apostdélico 
opposition to Ferdinand’s intention of bequeathing his throne 
to his infant daughter, Isabella, to the exclusion of his brother, 
Don Carlos, Palmerston was hopeful of arranging for Spanish 
intervention against Miguel as the price of English recognition 
of Isabella’s right of succession. Ferdinand, however, rejected 
this proposal and continued in devious ways to assist Miguel, 
who was at that very time supporting Carlos in his claim to 
inherit the Spanish throne. Even after the Carlists had openly 
taken an oath of allegiance to the pretender and had begun 
arming to overthrow Cristina’s government, the queen regent 
and her chief minister, Cea Bermiidez, still contemplated in- 
tervening on behalf of Miguel; they hoped thus to secure recog- 
nition of Isabella by the conservative powers Austria, Prussia 
and Russia, for they felt certain of English and French recogni- 
tion in any case.* 

? Vidal, p. 7; John Hall, England and the Orleans monarchy (London, 1912), p. 177; 
Herbert C. F. Bell, Lord Palmerston (New York, 1936), I, 69, 90, 103. 


+ Jerénimo Bécker, Historia de las relaciones exteriores de Espatia durante el siglo 
X1X (Madrid, 1924), I, 605-6; Henry Lytton Bulwer, The life of Henry John Temple, 
Viscount Palmerston (Philadelphia, 1871), II, 135; Stanley Lane-Pool, The Life of the 
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In February, 1834, the waverings of Cristina’s government 
came to an end. The supporters of absolutism, clericalism, and 
traditionalism had already rallied to Don Carlos. The lines of 
political cleavage were strikingly parallel to those of a century 
later, except that the working class played no independent role 
in the 1830’s, while the Basques were the mainstay of the 
Carlist forces. In order to preserve her daughter’s heritage and 
her own power, Cristina had to sacrifice her absolutist sympa- 
thies, strike up an alliance with the Spanish liberals, whom Fer- 
dinand had persecuted severely, sue for the support of the two 
great constitutional states of Europe, and join her cause to 
that of Dom Pedro in Portugal. The adoption of the Estatuto 
Real in March, 1834, as a charter of limited monarchy, was 
followed by Spanish intervention in favor of Pedro and by the 
formation of the Quadruple Alliance of April, 1834, between 
England, France, Spain, and Portugal.‘ 

This document represented different things to different 
people. To enthusiastic liberals it was a resounding retort to 
the convention of Miinchengriitz, of October, 1833, by which 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia had asserted the right of a gov- 
ernment to intervene and assist another government in putting 
down internal revolt if requested by that government to do so, 
and by which they had promised to come to each other’s de- 
fense in case any other power opposed the execution of such a 
request by any one of them. At bottom, the convention was 
regarded by Metternich as an offensive and defensive alliance 
of the three “northern” powers against revolutionary France 
and her claim to protect existing or potential liberal regimes in 
the states around her. To offset this display of unity and de- 
termination by the absolutist governments and to counteract 


Right Honourable Stratford Canning, Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe (London, 1888), II, 
24-32; Hermann Baumgarten, Geschichte Spaniens vom Ausbruch der franzdsischen Revo- 
lution bis auf unsere Tage (Leipzig, 1871), III, 133. 


4 Francois P. G. Guizot, Mémoires pour servir a l'histoire de mon temps (Paris, 1861), 
IV, 396-409; A journal of the reigns of King George IV and King William IV by the late 
Charles C. F. Greville, ed. Henry Reeve (New York, 1886), II, 231; Mémoires du Prince 
de Talleyrand, ed. Duc de Broglie (Paris, 1892), V, 336. A Spanish corps crossed into 
Portugal on April 16, several days before the alliance was concluded in London. 
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its effect on the lesser states of Europe, Talleyrand had been 
urging that England and France join in a counteralliance, while 
Palmerston did not see how his cabinet could undertake any 
such general obligation, not directed toward a definite and lim- 
ited purpose.’ That purpose, which had been lacking, was now 
provided by the proposal to support the liberal governments 
in Portugal and Spain, and on this basis the Quadruple Alliance 
was concluded. To its contemporaries the alliance was, above 
all, a counterblast of the liberal west against the revived holy 
alliance of the east.® 

Viewed more closely, the alliance was less a symbol of the 
union of England and France in defense of European liberalism 
than a confession of their still vigorous rivalry for influence 
over Spain. Palmerston had at first considered forming a triple 
alliance between England, Spain, and Portugal; in accepting 
France as a partner at the last moment he consoled himself with 
the belief that he had bound French policy to his own and ban- 
ished the nightmare of singlehanded French intervention. A 
similar control over England’s policy in Spain seemed to Tal- 
leyrand One of the chief advantages for France in signing the 
alliance.’ Shortly afterward Louis Philippe intimated to Met- 
ternich that he had no intention of sending an army to Spain 
but had made the treaty to prevent England from acting inde- 
pendently there. Under these conditions the alliance could 
scarcely be expected to provide a basis for wholehearted and 
vigorous co-operation in support of Spanish liberalism. And 
such was the case. When in May, 1835, the French cabinet 
asked Palmerston for a guarantee against attack by the Miin- 
chengritz powers in case it heeded Cristina’s plea for armed inter- 
vention, the British cabinet declined to undertake any such ob- 

6 Ernst Molden, Die Orientpolitik des Fiirsten Metternich, 1829-1833 (Vienna, 1913), 
p. 101; Paul Thureau-Dangin, Histoire de la monarchie de juillet (2d. ed.; Paris, 1888), 
II, 379-81, 387-88; Talleyrand, V, 277-98, 314, 354-57. 

* Bulwer, II, 164-69; Thureau-Damgin, II, 388; A portion of the journal kept by 
Thomas Raikes, Esq. from 1831 to 1847 (London, 1856), I, 228; M. O. d’Haussonville, 


Histoire de la politique extérieure du gouvernement francais, 1830-1848 (Paris, 1850), I, 
124-25. 


7 D’Haussonville, I, 128-31; Hall, pp. 178, 181; Vidal, pp. 55-73; Talleyrand, V, 
362-68, 388-89. 
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ligation.* Two British attempts to secure a favorable commer- 
cial treaty with Spain and another proposal, to mortgage some 
Spanish colony in return for a British-guaranteed loan, inevita- 
bly increased the feelings of suspicion and rivalry between the 
two governments.’ 

Despite the rivalry of England and France and of their par- 
tisans within the Cristino camp, despite Louis Philippe’s rejec- 
tion of eight or nine Cristino appeals for armed intervention, 
the alliance did bring substantial advantages to the liberal 
cause in Spain. Those advantages were naval, military, diplo- 
matic, and financial in character. In 1835 and again in 1836 
the strategically situated port of Bilbao was saved from capture 
by the Carlists through the timely assistance of a British squad- 
ron and landing force. During Carlos’ one great try for Madrid, 
in 1837, British warships rescued Valencia for the Cristinos by 
rushing up reinforcements from Catalonia. In 1838 English na- 
val forces squelched a Carlist revolt at Melilla and Alhucemas 
in Spanish Morocco.'° They also protected Cristino Spain from 
the risk of attack by Piedmont, checked Sardinian smuggling 
of Carlist supplies, and protected the Balearics against the 
threat of seizure by Piedmont and Austria. English influence 
deterred Naples from recognizing Carlos in 1834 and brought 
about recognition of Isabella by Belgium and Greece." 


8 Heinrich von Treitschke, Deutsche Geschichte im neunzehnten Jahrhundert (2d ed.; 
Leipzig, 1889), IV, 507-8; Greville, II, 392; Guizot, IV, 109; Antonio Pirala, Historia 
de la guerra civil y de los partidos liberal y carlista (2d ed.; Madrid, 1868), II, 562-64; 
Vidal, pp. 93-99. 


* Sir Herbert Maxwell, Life and letters of the fourth Earl of Clarendon (London, 1913), 
I, 91-92; Guizot, IV, 148; Jerénimo Bécker, Esparia é Inglaterra, sus relaciones desde 
las paces de Utrecht (Madrid, 1907), p. 84; Hall, pp. 194-96; Marqués de Villa-Urrutia, 
La Reina Gobernadora Dofia Marta Cristina de Borbén (Madrid, 1925), pp. 195-97; 
Bell, I, 214. Treitschke (IV, 506) asserts that England secured several very favorable 
commercial treaties from Cristino Spain(!). 


10 William Bollaert, The wars of succession of Portugal and Spain, from 1826 to 1840 
(London, 1870), II, 165; Baumgarten, III, 501-8; Modesto Lafuente, Historia general 
de Espatia desde los tiempos primitivos hasta la muerte de Fernando VII, continuada ... por 
Don Judn Valera (Barcelona, 1890), XX, 347, XXI, 368; Fiirst Felix Lichnowsky, 
Erinnerungen aus den Jahren 1837, 1838 und 1839 (Frankfort, 1841), I, 179, 184. 


1 Bécker, Historia, 1, 734; Conte Clemente Solaro della Margarita, Memorandum 
storico-politico (Turin, 1851), p. 121; Bianchi, IV, 130-31; Pirala, IV, 82; Marqués de 
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In addition, the British government in 1835 set aside the For- 
eign Enlistment Act and encouraged the recruiting of a British 
Legion to assist Cristina. The Tories raised the cry of “un- 
neutral,” but the Whigs persisted in lending this “‘co-operation”’ 
to the Madrid government. “‘Co-operation,” it seemed, was not 
the same as “‘intervention’’; Palmerston steadfastly upheld the 
principle of “‘nonintervention” in Spain. Apparently, so long 
as a government did not employ and pay its own troops to 
fight in a foreign civil war it was practicing “‘nonintervention.” 
Talleyrand’s dictum that “‘nonintervention is a metaphysical 
word, meaning the same as intervention” was to be equally apt 
a hundred years later. Under the aegis of “nonintervention” 
the French cabinet hired out the Foreign Legion to Cristina 
during 1835-39 and then dunned her for its pay. In all, French, 
English, and Portuguese troops fought for the Cristinos to the 
total of 18,000 men. In addition, the French government al- 
lowed the Cristinos to move their troops in transit across French 
territory, a privilege which it denied to the Carlists. The Cris- 
tinos at all times traded freely with France, while the trade of 
Carlist Spain with adjacent French provinces was severely ham- 
pered during very considerable periods.!” 

Most important of all for the poverty-stricken Spanish gov- 
ernment, the alliance assured it of invaluable financial assist- 
ance. As soon as the alliance was concluded, Great Britain lent 
Cristina’s government substantial sums for the purchase of 
arms, largely from state arsenals; during the war it lent the 
Cristinos £616,000, without interest.'® The support of her two 
allies, together with a well-timed recognition of the entire for- 
eign indebtedness of Spain, gave the liberal government stand- 


Miraflores, Memorias para escribir la historia contempordnea de los siete primeros afios 
del reinado de Isabel II (Madrid, 1843), I, 145, 140. 

12 Pirala, II, 227-29; Miraflores, I, 202. John Francis Bacon, Siz years in Biscay... . 
(London, 1838), praised the British Legion; Charles Frederick Henningsen, Mémoires 
sur Zumalacarregui et sur les premiéres campagnes de Navarre (2 vols.; Paris, 1836), 


hostile; P. Azan, La légion étrangére en Espagne, 1836-1839 (Paris, 1907); Bollaert, II, 
166-67; Bécker, Historia, I, 724. 

13 Hansard, Parliamentary debates (3d ser.), LIL, 552-53. In 1860 Palmerston re- 
fused to allow Spain to make war on Morocco until it repaid this loan (Bollaert, 
II, 305). 
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ing in the eyes of London and Paris bankers. The conclusion of 
the alliance was preceded by negotiations between the new 
Cristino ambassador to London and the Rothschilds of Paris 
and London; it was followed by the granting of immediate 
credits and the floating of a large loan. As a reward for their 
services the Rothschilds secured, and with English and French 
help defended, a monopoly of the famous Almadén mercury 
mines. Although Palmerston in 1838 upbraided the Spanish 
government bitterly for suspending payment of the interest on 
its debts and even threatened to break off the alliance in retalia- 
tion, the Cristinos’ connection with France and England had 
already done yeoman service, for it had enabled them, during 
the greater part of the war, to tap substantial resources of credit 
in London and Paris, instead of depending, as did the Carlists, 
on driblets of private ioans and on the charity of sympathetic 
courts.'! 

With England and France contributing openly and substan- 
tially to the Cristinos, Don Carlos had strong grounds to look 
for compensating support from the powers which had so firmly 
proclaimed their intention of resisting the spread of revolution. 
In the name of “order” and “legitimacy”? Carlos appealed to 
them again and again for support. If Spain were left under lib- 
eral control, he warned Metternich, constitutions would tri- 
umph in Portugal and Italy as well. It became the fashion for 
restless young noblemen to win their spurs by fighting for Car- 
los. To men-in-the-street, such as Raikes, it seemed as if “‘the 
great struggle of opinions in Europe would be fought at length 
on Spanish ground.” Among Carlos’ most devoted supporters 
were many French Legitimists. They fought in his army, or- 

14 Ferdinand’s repudiation of the cortes bonds had ruined Spanish credit after 1824 
(H. Butler Clarke, Modern Spain, 1815-1898 {Cambridge, 1906], p. 79). Raikes, I, 
282-83; Baumgarten, III, 308-11; Miraflores, I, 39, 108-11, 265-66; Vidal, p. 219. 
Nathan Rothschild took an active part in organizing the British Legion and urged 
armed intervention by England and France. For the relation of the Rothschilds to 
the Carlist war, see Count Egon Corti, The reign of the House of Rothschild, 1830-1871 
(New York, 1928), pp. 107-51. Corti overlooked the fact that Haber, the leading 


Carlist banker, was related to the Rothschildfamily by marriage, and that the Roth- 
schilds were transfer agents for the Carlist subsidy in 1838 (see below, pp. 205, 213). 


16 Bollaert, II, 143; Pirala, III, 675-76; Treitschke, IV, 504; Raikes, II, 135-36. 
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ganized the smuggling of couriers, recruits, money, and sup- 
plies across France, and agitated for him abroad. Carlos’ most 
active diplomat was Auget de Saint-Sylvain, created Baron de 


'6 Both liberals and conservatives 


Los Valles by the pretender. 
took it for granted that a Carlist triumph in Spain would have 
a powerful, perhaps a decisive, influence on the fate of the Legit- 
imist cause in France. As late as January, 1838, Thiers and the 
Jeft in the French chamber feared that if Carlos won in Spain he 
would not only restore Miguel in Portugal but would join hands 
with the Legitimists to overthrow the July monarchy.'’ 

However natural and desirable the Carlist-Legitimist coali- 
tion seemed to its enthusiastic supporters, it was to Metternich 
a most unfortunate circumstance, for the Legitimist menace 
forced the Orleans monarchy to render unwilling aid to the 
Cristinos. No less zealous for Carlos’ success than the most 
outspoken Ultra, Metternich sought that goal rather by win- 
ning the co-operation of Louis Philippe and thus undermining 
the detested Quadruple Alliance. Louis Philippe’s desire to 
strengthen his personal rule, his eagerness to secure matrimonial 
alliances with the conservative courts, and his firm intention to 
prevent French intervention in Spain were well known to Met- 
ternich, who from the summer of 1835 predicted at frequent 
intervals the approaching dissolution of the “‘revolutionary”’ al- 
liance between France and England. On occasion Metternich 
went out of his way to speed the process, as in 1836, when he 
betrayed to London Thiers’s proposal that France and Austria 
join hands to settle the Spanish question.!® 

16 Vingt-cing ans @ Paris (1826-1850), journal du Comte Rodolphe Apponyi, attaché 
de lL ambassade d’ Autriche a Paris, ed. Ernest Daudet (Paris, 1913), I, 444; Baron de Los 
Valles, The career of Don Carlos, since the death of Ferdinand VII: being a chapter in 
the history of Charles V (London, 1835), p. 258. The Duc de Blacas, a Legitimist leader, 
was reported in 1834 to be soliciting a Prussian guarantee for a large Carlist loan and 
to have secured Fr. 1,000,000 for Carlos (Treitschke, IV, 511; Duchesse de Dino, 
Chronique de 1831 a@ 1862, ed. Princesse de Radziwill {Paris, 1909], I, 129). 

7 Bécker, Historia, I, 740; Vidal, p. 215. The British ambassador to Madrid, the 
future Lord Clarendon, shared Thiers’s apprehensions (Greville, II, 226-27). 

18 Metternich, VI, 201-2, V, 588; Theodor Schiemann, Geschichte Russlands unter 


Kaiser Nikolaus I (Berlin, 1913), III, 272; Karl Hillebrand, Geschichte Frankreichs von 
der Thronbesteigung Lowis Philipp’s bis zum Falle Napoleon's III (Gotha, 1877), I, 


595; Heinrich Ritter von Srbik, Metternich, der Staatsmann und der Mensch (Munich, 
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Metternich’s diplomatic campaign to win Louis Philippe for 
the Carlist cause was waged without Russia’s support. Nicholas 
I refused to believe in the stability of the July monarchy or in 
its lasting alignment with the absolutist states, and he stead- 
fastly regarded as inevitable a “war of opinions” between revo- 
lutionary France and monarchial Europe. In 1835 Nicholas in- 
sisted on elaborating a joint plan for coping with possible 
changes within France. If a Bourbon came into power, the three 
conservative courts would recognize him at once and would 
lend him assistance on request; if the Republicans seized con- 
trol, the three powers would break off all relations with the new 
government.'® Holding these gloomy views of Louis Philippe’s 
power and prospects and not feeling the challenge of French 
influence at close hand—as Metternich did in Germany, Switz- 
erland, and Italy—Nicholas lent no support to Metternich’s 
campaign to wean the “Citizen King” from his “revolutionary” 
alliance, although he did unbend so far in October, 1836, as to 
praise Louis Philippe for frustrating Thiers’s plan for providing 
increased military “‘co-operation”’ for Cristina. Metternich, who 
regarded Palmerston as the source of all revolutionary evils, 
was amazed at Nicholas’ hatred of the Orleans monarchy and 
his partiality for the Whig government.”° 

In the question whether or not to recognize Carlos, Metter- 
nich and Nicholas also failed to see eye to eye. It was generally 
believed that Russia favored recognition of Carlos in 1835 and 
1836, provided he took Bilbao, but Metternich assured Louis 
Philippe that such was not his own intention. In September, 
1836, Nicholas apparently urged the immediate recognition of 
Carlos by the three powers and the recall of their ambassadors 
from Paris, of course without finding any sympathy with the 
more circumspect Metternich. In December, 1836, Nesselrode 
circulated to the conservative courts a memorandum according 


1925), II, 50-51; Thureau-Dangin, III, 70-71. In the light of Metternich’s policy and 
in the absence of archive or memoir confirmation, it is difficult to understand 
Treitschke’s assertion (IV, 509-10) that the chief interest of the conservative powers 


was to have a Carlist Spain in the rear of France in case of a European war. 
19 Greville, II, 351-52; Schiemann, III, 272; Srbik, II, 47. 


20 Thureau-Dangin, III, 107; Treitschke, IV, 511; Hillebrand, I, 597, n. 1. 
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to which the three governments would recognize Carlos as soon 
as he took Madrid; with this hope in mind the pretender made 
his one great thrust for the capital, in 1837. In September, 1837, 
the three governments did, indeed, agree to recognize Carlos 
if he took Madrid, and by secret and joint instructions em- 
powered their ambassadors in Paris to take this momentous 
step as soon as Carlos was in possession of his capital city. In 
an additional instruction, however, Metternich indicated that 
he had assented to this arrangement only on Nicholas’ insist- 
ence; he ordered the Austrian ambassador to carry out the joint 
instructions only after receiving specific authorization from 
Vienna.” 

If the conservative powers were reluctant to link their pres- 
tige to Carlos’ cause by a public recognition, they were at least 
prodigal of good advice. In this there was no disagreement 
among them. Metternich and Nicholas were constantly urging 
Carlos to follow a conciliatory course and trying to bolster up 
the moderate wing among his followers. After the radical Pro- 
gresista revolution of August, 1836, they urged Carlos to try to 
win over the terrified liberals of the upper class. From the be- 
ginning of the civil conflict the Carlist camp had been divided 
between rival factions of ““Apostdélicos” and ‘“‘Generals,”’ “*Cas- 
tilians” and ‘‘Provincials” (defenders of the privileges of Bis- 
cay), ‘“Brutos” and “Ilustrados,” later “‘ojalateros” and “‘trans- 
accionistas.” As late as November, 1838, the Cristino leaders 
feared Carlos might yet win if the moderate wing of his party 
got the upper hand.” While Carlos paid little heed to these 

21 Souvenirs du Baron de Barante, ed. Claude de Barante (Paris, 1895), V, 531-32; 
Metternich, VI, 125-26; Hillebrand, I, 597, n. 1; Bianchi, IV, 113-15; Pirala, IV, 80; 


The unpublished diary of Philipp von Neumann, 1819-1850, ed. E. B. Chancellor (Lon- 
don, 1928), II, 70. 

% Hall, p. 208; Pirala, I], 245; Baumgarten, III, 461. Instead of conciliating the 
frightened liberals, Carlos ordered prayers for their extermination (Joseph Lavallée, 
Espagne depuis Vexpulsion des Maures jusqu’a l'année 1847 [Paris, 1848], p. 358). 
Nicholas felt that Carlos was greatly handicapped by his preference for Jesuit advice 
(Knyaz’ Shcherbatov, General fel’dmarshal Knyaz’ Paskevich, ego zhizn’ i deyatel’nost’ 
[St. Petersburg, 1896], Prilozheniya k tomu V, 316); even the Vatican was reported to 


have warned Carlos against letting priests mix in politics (Lichnowsky, I, 34). See 
also Bécker, Historia, I, 746; Bollaert, II, 233-35, 325-26; Marqués de Miraflores, 
Vida politica del Marqués de Miraflores ... escrita por él mismo (Madrid, 1865), p. 66. 
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attempts to strengthen the moderate element within his camp, 
in any case the dissensions among the Carlists, unlike those 
among the Cristinos, were not due to intrigues among his for- 
eign backers. 

The conservative powers were unsuccessful in offsetting the 
military assistance secured by the Cristinos from their allies. 
Aside from a certain amount of encouragement for individual 
volunteers who made their way in disguise across France, there 
was apparently only one definite attempt to organize military 
aid for Carlos on foreign soil, a futile expedition against Cata- 
lonia, which set sail from Genoa in 1834.?* A hundred years later 
roles were reversed as the political heirs of Carlist absolutism 
received from Italy and Germany military and technical assist- 
ance on a broad scale, while their opponents failed to secure 
correspondingly generous support even from sympathetic re- 
gimes. 

The Miinchengriitz powers were also unable to open the great 
money markets for the Carlist cause, partly because Carlos, 
against the urgings of his foreign backers and of experienced 
Spanish advisers, refused to recognize the cortes loans of 1820 
23. Attempts by second-rate banking-houses to float Carlist 
loans were uniformly unsuccessful. Among the first financiers 
to rally to Carlos’ side was Moritz von Haber, son of a Karls- 
ruhe court banker; he was, incidentally, related by marriage 
to the Rothschilds, who were financing the Cristinos. By Sep- 
tember, 1834, Haber is reported by one of his agents, Bollaert, 
to have disbursed Fr. 1,500,000 for Carlos. The proposal to 
float a loan of Fr. 125,000,000 through Haber, Gower, and 
Jauge was a failure despite Carlos’ personal appeal to the king 
of Holland. In 1835 a loan attempted through Tassin, of Paris, 
came to nothing, as had the first Tassin loan of December, 1833. 
In 1836 a loan negotiated through Ouvrard, of Paris, likewise 
failed; the Rothschilds were apparently instrumental in block- 
ing its admission to the Paris Bourse.** Checked in all four 


*3 Antonio Ballestreros y Beretta, Historia de Espaiia y su influencia en la historia 
universal (Barcelona, 1934), VII, 498. 

*4 Apponyi, II, 444; Treitschke, IV, 504; Pirala, I, 453-54, II, 379-80: Souvenirs de 
la baronne du Montet, 1785-1866 (Paris, 1904), pp. 318-19; Bollaert, II, 82, 98, 95-106, 
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attempts to tap the great private resources of western Europe, 
Carlos had to rely principally on more or less willing contribu- 
tions made by monarchs sympathetic to his cause. 

There has been little agreement regarding the extent to which 
the conservative courts gave financial aid to Don Carlos. 
Bécker, otherwise reliable for Spanish diplomacy of the period, 
claims that Carlos received only “‘a sterile sympathy” from the 
northern powers. Solaro della Margarita, foreign minister of 
Piedmont and a militant Carlist, lists only his government and 
that of Prussia as having furnished subsidies. According to 
Treitschke, Carlos received no considerable assistance from the 
powers; from Prussia he secured only 473,624 thalers, in 1836 
and 1838, and from Piedmont “large sums.” Srbik, the authori- 
tative biographer of Metternich, states emphatically that, aside 
from small subsidies from Prussia and Austria in 1836, Carlos 
received only Fr. 1,000,000 from the powers, and that in 183 
On the other hand, according to Barante, at that time minister 
of France at Turin, Piedmont had already furnished Carlos with 
Fr. 2,000,000 as early as 1831, in preparation of a revolt to 
assert his claim to the throne. In 1833 Piedmont again lent 
Carlos Fr. 200,000, to equip an expedition against Catalonia. In 
1833 and 1834 Carlos appealed to the northern powers for sup- 
port; and in September, 1834, after he had joined his army in 
northern Spain, he sent an agent, Aznarez, to solicit much- 
needed funds.” In that very month Metternich was busy rais- 
ing money for Carlos, and in January, 1835, he sent him some 
assistance, according to Bollaert’s information. In 1835 Count 
Kolowrat and Archduke John were protesting strongly against 
contributing any more Austrian money to the Carlist cause.” 


114, 133, 140, 193, 230, 308; Corti, p. 132. A loan of Fr. 1,000,000 was reported raised 
in 1834 by a Portuguese banker in London, Saraiva, and by the Duc de Blacas (Dino, 
I, 129). A Turin banker, Dupré, subscribed £3,953 to a Carlist loan in 1836 (Pirala, 
ITI, 458; Bianchi, IV, 123-24). 

*® Bécker, Historia, I, 662; Solaro della Margarita, pp. 46, 68; Treitschke, IV, 511-12; 
Srbik, I, 54, 144 and note; Barante, V, 532; Lafuente, X XI, 172; Bollaert, II, 19, 115. 


26 Metternich, V, 587-88, 616; Bollaert, II, 128; Srbik, II, 11, 15. Apponyi (II, 
443-44; III, 13), not a very trustworthy source, reported that Modena had provided 
from Fr. 5,000,000 to Fr. 6,000,000 in 1834, and Naples and Piedmont Fr. 1,000,000 
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In July, 1835, the Princess of Beira, Carlos’ sister-in-law, 
later his second wife, embarked on a tour of German and Italian 
courts in quest of funds. Bollaert noted that the powers gave 
Carlos £800,000 between July and December, 1835. Another 
report had it that Piedmont, Austria, and Prussia had raised 
Fr. 1,200,000 in 1835 and were hopeful of aid from Naples and 
Holland. Srbik claims that Carlos received only small subsidies 
from Prussia and Austria in 1836; Bollaert reports £40,000 in 
May and June, 1836, probably from Austria and Russia. Ac- 
cording to Martens’ none too reliable indication, Russia aided 
Carlos for the first time in 1836. Lafuente claims that the three 
northern powers furnished Fr. 1,200,000 in 1836, while Solaro 
della Margarita notes that Carlos received a subsidy from Pied- 
mont in that year.’ 

From April to September, 1837, the northern powers are re- 
ported to have subsidized Carlos to the extent of £120,000 a 
month. A confidential report from an agent in Holland informed 
Palmerston that Carlos was receiving abundant aid from Rus- 
sia, Holland, and Piedmont during the year 1837. In a letter 
of July 25, 1837, Metternich expressed lively hope of arranging 
fresh assistance for Don Carlos. In 1838 Prussia furnished a 
very small sum, according to Treitschke; Srbik asserts posi- 
tively that the powers contributed only Fr. 1,000,000 in that 
year; Piedmont continued her subsidy.** Instead of Fr. 1,000,- 
000 the absolutist subsidies of 1838 actually amounted to be- 
tween Fr. 8,500,000 and Fr. 9,000,000, as will be seen shortly 
by examination of the Russian diplomatic correspondence. This 
striking discrepancy between the supposed and actual subsidies 
for 1838 makes it impossible to decide which, if any, of the con- 


each; in January, 1835, he reported that Carlos had just received Fr. 2,000,000 from a 
source unstated. 

27 Bollaert, IJ, 147, 175, 217; Pirala, III, 458 n.; Srbik, II, 54; F. F. Martens, 
Recueil des traités et conventions conclus par la Russie avec les puissances étrangéres. 
Traités avec lV Autriche, 1815-1849 (St. Petersburg, 1878), 1V', 475; Lafuente, X XI, 


172; Solaro della Margarita, p. 63. 


8 Bollaert, II, 311-12 and note; Hall, p. 206; Metternich, VI, 201; Treitschke, IV, 
511; Srbik, II, 144 n.; Solaro della Margarita, p. 119. According to Pirala (V, 173), 
Piedmont’s grant for 1838 amounted to Fr. 800,000. 
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tradictory assertions summarized above can be accepted as re- 
liable for the years 1831-37. In 1839 Carlos apparently asked 
again for assistance, to the tune of Fr. 1,000,000 a month, but 
by this time only Metternich favored making further sacrifices 
for his waning cause. After Maroto had seized control of the 
Carlist forces and executed his chief opponents in February, 
1839, foreign subsidies apparently ceased. In September of that 
year Don Carlos gave up the struggle and retired to France.?° 

With Carlos’ failure to take Madrid in September, 1837, as- 
sistance by the powers did not cease, contrary to Bollaert’s as- 
sumption; Nicholas, for one, still hoped for his triumph. In Oc- 
tober of that year Carlos again sent his agent, Los Valles, to 
solicit funds from the friendly courts; he passed through London 
in December.*® In January, 1838, his arrival in Berlin was re- 
ported by the Russian ambassador.*! Even before Los Valles 
reached St. Petersburg, his pleadings were supported by a mem- 
orandum dated “Paris, January 18, 1838.” Its unidentified au- 
thor pointed out that the moment was very favorable for aiding 
Don Carlos; under no circumstances would France intervene. 
The quicker Carlos moved, the feebler would be the efforts of 
his opponents. Until then he had been dependent on the provin- 
cial juntas and could not act vigorously and on a national scale. 
A loan would give him the strength and independence of action 
necessary to win the struggle. Of four loans issued so far, three 
had failed completely; the fourth had been floated by Fermin 
de Castet & Co., a Spanish firm in London, which had succeeded 
in sending Fr. 3,000,000 to Carlos’ headquarters. Through his 
intermediary, the archbishop of Cuba, Padre Cirilo, Carlos was 
insisting that this firm dispose of the ten thousand and some 
unsold certificates, amounting to almost half the entire loan. 

29 Pirala, V, 517-19; Villa-Urrutia, p. 431; Miraflores, Memorias, I, 347-49; Vidal, 
p. 263. 

39 Bollaert, I], 311-14; Shcherbatov, Prilozheniya k tomu V, 336; Lichnowsky, I, 
315-16, 322. 


31 Ribeaupierre to Nesselrode, Berlin, Dec. 30, 1837/Jan. 11, 1838, Arkhiv Vneshnei 
Politiki, Moscow (hereafter cited as ““R.A.”’), fol. 37, particuliére: The liberality of the 
Central Archive Administration of the Russian Soviet Federal Socialist Republic en- 
abled the author to utilize the Russian diplomatic archives for 1838-42, for which 
privilege he expresses his thanks here. 
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The support of one of the great powers of Europe has therefore become 
urgent for Carlos V, who has upheld so heroically the fundamental principle 
of monarchy..... Thus the solution of the monarchial question in Spain 
depends, in the opinion of his highest advisers, upon the immediate delivery 
of some three millions [of francs] for bonds which after his success will be 
worth at least six millions and will be placed with ease on all European 
markets.** 


The Russian government had meanwhile been giving detailed 
consideration to the problem of formulating its Spanish policy. 
A forty-six-page memorandum, dated February, 1838, formed 
the basis of Nicholas’ decision to aid Carlos at once, and also 
set forth a long-term plan for guiding Carlos’ future government 
along safe and stable lines.*® The Spanish question was impor- 
tant for Russia, for the continuation of the revolution in Spain 
might encourage revolution in France and lead to an attack by 
revolutionary France against the rest of Europe—‘“‘in other 
words, to a general war the less to be desired since it would be 
a war of revolts and opinions, a war in which successes would 
be embarrassing and reverses fatal.’’** There were many ad- 
vantages in granting a subsidy to Don Carlos. 

As for general policy, it would not provoke a collision between the powers 
which support Isabella and those which favor her rival; it would not entail 
the risk of precipitating French intervention, and would leave free play to 
those opposing interests whose conflict is from day to day wearing away the 
bonds of union formed between England and France. 


32 R.A., Paris, 1838, fol. 169, No. 12, Addendum. Another Carlist envoy, who was 
warmly recommended by Prince Karl of Prussia and by the Russian envoy to Berlin, 
was less modest; Carlos would need from Fr. 10,000,000 to Fr. 12,000,000 to finish 
the war successfully. These funds would be exposed to certain dangers: “li ajoute 
qu'il faudrait au quartier G-] de Don Carlos un homme sur lequel on conférerait le 
maniement de ces fonds, autrement ils seraient dilapidés. Il pense que cet homme, 
c'est lui, mais il ajoute, trouvez en un autre, je ne veux rien pour moi. ... Si l’on veut 
donner du secours 4 cette Sainte cause, c’est bien le moment, ladessus, je ne crois pas 
qu'il s’éléve un doute.”’ (Ribeaupierre to Nesselrode, Berlin, Mar. 18/30, 1838, R.A., 
fol. 37, particuliére.) 

43 Rapports a l’Empereur, 1838, R.A., fol. 66, pp. 22-67. The author of the memo- 
randum was probably Matuscewicz, Russian minister to Sweden, formerly secretary 


of the embassy in London. See P. G. Divov, “1838 god v Peterburge (po dnevniku 
P. G. Divova),” Russkaya starina, CX (1902), 640, 648. 

34 Rapports a l’Empereur, 1838, R.A., fol. 66, p. 57. 

% Ibid., p. 59. 
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If Carlos took Madrid and was recognized by the three govern- 
ments of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, English commercial in- 
terests would restrain Palmerston from taking further action 
against his government, and France would not move alone 
against the three powers. 

The memorandum then took up the policy which Carlos 
should follow after entering Madrid and which the friendly 
powers should urge him to adopt. There were five main points 
of danger. Too extreme a reaction would alienate large sections 
of his people and of foreign opinion. His relations with England 
and France would undergo a sharp crisis. The exhaustion of 
his finances would require him to choose such a course as not to 
destroy the confidence of foreign capital. Relations with Por- 
tugal would be strained. What was left of the Spanish colonies 
would demand careful attention, especially since they would be 
vulnerable to British attack. 

In Spanish finances a partial bankruptcy was inevitable, and 
this was recognized by the capitalists of Europe. Party pas- 
sions, however, might not permit Don Carlos to pay even a 
small part-of the foreign debt; yet a debt settlement was essen- 
tial for the credit, prosperity, and peace of Spain. 

If Don Carlos, like Ferdinand VII, annuls all preceding loans of the penin- 
sula and refuses all commercial concessions, like Ferdinand VII he will never 
escape from a poverty which will weaken his government and from a state 
of political relations which will surround it with great perils. Let us suppose, 
indeed, that in these two respects he should stubbornly ignore this unpleasant 
but inescapable necessity. Will he not arm against himself, in England espe- 
cially, the most active and powerful interests? Will he not furnish the most 
dangerous auxiliaries to revolution and to those cabinets whose attitude will 
be unfavorable to him in the beginning? What can the three courts do, in 
this supposition? Can they prevent England and France from heeding the 
clamor of their subjects or greedily seizing the pretext offered? Will they 
identify themselves with the passions of the party which will sweep Don Car- 
los along, and to support that party will they risk war? It is therefore of the 
highest importance for Don Carlos, as soon as he enters Madrid and is recog- 
nized by the three courts, to adopt some compromise capable of averting the 
fulfilment of these unpleasant possibilities. Would they be realized, we ask, 
if, master of the capital and the crown, Don Carlos displayed conciliatory 
intentions? If he authorized the three courts to declare to England that 


through friendly negotiations she could obtain in Madrid the commercial 
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concessions which were compatible with the welfare of Spain? If he frankly 
summoned, to negotiate a loan which he cannot do without, not some second- 
rate bankers but the chief firms of Europe, those which determine financial 
transactions in London, Paris, and Amsterdam? If without formally recogniz- 
ing Spain’s previous loans he granted them, by a special clause which they 
would have an interest in keeping secret, the opportunity to realize on them 
for a value close to their present quotations? Such steps would create the 
confidence indispensable for a vast financial operation. Then, and only then, 
could that operation be performed on a scale adequate to the needs of Spain. 
Then, too, the dangers of a bankruptcy would disappear. Then, lastly, the 
interests of the leading capitalists, linked henceforth to the prosperity of the 
peninsula, the peaceful exploitation of its resources, and the preservation of 
its remaining colonies, would perforce impose a better direction to the policy 
of the London cabinet, would isolate France, which, alone, would not dare 
embark on any enterprise, and would avert from Spain both revolution and 
war; they would contribute to the progressive strengthening of Don Carlos’ 
power and would facilitate for the three courts one of the most useful victories 


which they could win.” 


The triumph of Don Carlos would be followed by that of 
Dom Miguel; but Carlos should not hasten this outcome by 
intervention, since that would in turn lead to interven- 
tion by England, whose primacy in Portugal had been recog- 
nized since 1815. The three future ambassadors to Madrid 
should be appointed at once and should be in residence at some 
point from which they could reach Madrid quickly in order to 
guide Carlos’ first and crucial steps. 

Probably the long-term aspects of the memorandum were 
discussed by the conservative rulers and their ministers at 
Toeplitz and other watering places during the summer of 1838. 
Meanwhile the Russian government had embarked without de- 
lay on the more immediate part of its Spanish policy. By a 
secret dispatch of February 15, 1838, Nesselrode informed 
Tatishchev, the ambassador to Vienna, that, as a result of his 
interview with Los Valles, Nicholas had resolved to offer Don 
Carlos Fr. 3,000,000, provided Austria and Prussia would each 
contribute an equal amount. France and England would not 
assist Cristina now, he was certain, and this final effort by the 
powers would insure the triumph of legitimacy in Spain. A 


36 Thid., pp. 65-67. 
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further instruction directed Tatishchev to give a copy of the 
secret dispatch to Metternich, so that in defending his policy 
against his critics within the Austrian government he could 
ascribe to Russia the initiative of proposing fresh subsidies for 
Carlos.** Count Kolowrat, and the financial section in particu- 
lar, denounced the granting of further aid to Carlos as an ex- 
travagance. In addition, since Metternich had just persuaded 
Louis Philippe to refuse the requested French guarantee for a 
Cristino loan, it might be especially awkward for Austria to aid 
Don Carlos openly at this moment.** 

Twelve days later the battle was still raging within the 
Austrian government. Metternich therefore requested Tatish- 
chev to consent to transfer the Habsburg share of the subsidy 
under his own name in order to avoid the imputation of squan- 
dering Austrian resources. At the same time Metternich asked 
whether Nicholas would maintain his contribution at the origi- 
nal sum of Fr. 3,000,000 or whether he intended to reduce it to 
the amount of the Austrian subsidy.** Three weeks later the 
amount of the Austrian grant was still undecided, though Met- 
ternich was hoping to obtain Fr. 2,000,000. Meanwhile Prussia 
had agreed to contribute Fr. 1,000,000; Piedmont Fr. 1,000,000; 
Holland Fr. 1,000,000; and Naples between Fr. 500,000 and 
Fr. 1,000,000.4° At last, on April 26, the Austrian government 
informed St. Petersburg that it would contribute Fr. 2,500,000. 
Metternich still hoped that Nicholas would maintain his origi- 
nal offer of Fr. 3,000,000. This dispatch, however, crossed with 

37 Nesselrode to Tatishchev, to Vienna, Feb. 3, 1838, O.S., R.A., fol. 218, No. 1168, 
secréte, and No. 1169. 


38 Tatishchev to Nesselrode, Vienna, Feb. 25/Mar. 9, 1838, R.A., fol. 217, No. 12, 
réservée. Cf. Metternich, VI, 257. In January, 1838, the French government refused 
to guarantee a Cristino loan of Fr. 15,000,000, according to Russian reports, because 
Palmerston declined to ask parliament for a similar guarantee (Pahlen to Nesselrode, 
Paris, Jan. 19/31, 1838, R.A., fol. 169, received Feb. 1, O.S.). By March, 1838, Met- 
ternich had also persuaded the Rothschilds to withdraw from further Cristino financing 
(Corti, pp. 149-50). 

39 Tatishchev to Nesselrode, Vienna, Mar. 10/22, 1838, R.A., fol. 217, No. 18, réservée. 


40 Tatishchev to Nesselrode, Vienna, Apr. 6/18, 1838, R.A., fol. 217, No. 23, re- 
ceived Apr. 15, O.S. According to Pirala (V, 173), Piedmont reduced her share to 
Fr. 800,000 after Russia and Austria had cut theirs from Fr. 3,000,000 to Fr. 2,500,000. 
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one from Nesselrode announcing that Russia’s grant would be 
the same as Austria’s.# 

The Russian funds for Carlos were transferred by the inter- 
mediary of the House of Rothschild. A part of the Turkish war 
indemnity was sent from Constantinople to Vienna, from there 
to Paris and Carlos’ headquarters. By June 15 Tatishchev had 
paid in Fr. 1,500,000; and between June 8 and November 3, 
1838, he made fourteen payments to the Carlist agent in Vienna, 
Conde de Alcudia, totaling 963,312 florins, 6 kreutzer, conven- 
tion.*” However, the difference between the gold and paper 
florin, together with the Rothschilds’ discount, left Russia’s 
contribution smaller than Austria’s. In December, Tatishchev 
forwarded to Nesselrode a secret dispatch addressed by Alcudia 
to his Carlist colleague in St. Petersburg, which had been de- 
ciphered by a Russian agent working in the Austrian “black 
cabinet”’; in it Alcudia asked for 37,000 florins, to make up the 
difference between the Russian and the Austrian contribu- 
tions.*? The dispute over the Rothschild discount was taken 
up by the embassy in Vienna, and in June, 1839, the bankers 
returned 1,940 florins, 40 kreutzers, or one-half of their com- 
mission, which the Russian chargé turned over to Alcudia. 
There is no evidence that the Russian government ever paid 
Carlos the sum of over 35,000 florins necessary to bring its sub- 
sidy up.to the Austrian one.** 

41 Tatishchev to Nesselrode, Vienna, Apr. 14/26, 1838, R.A., fol. 217, No. 29; 
Nesselrode to Tatishchev, to Vienna, Apr. 17, 1838, O.S., R.A., fol. 218, No. 1295. 


4 Tatishchev to Nesselrode, Vienna, June 3/15, 1838, R.A., fol. 217, No. 40, ré- 
servée; Tatishchev to Nesselrode, Dec. 12/24, 1838, fol. 218, No. 110, secréte. 

48 Tatishchev to Nesselrode, Vienna, June 3/15, 1838, R.A., fol. 217, No. 40, ré- 
servée; Tatishchev to Nesselrode, Vienna, Dec. 12/24, 1838, R.A., fol. 218, No. 109, 
secrete. 

44 Struve to Nesselrode, Vienna, June 17/29, 1839, R.A., fol. 214, No. 103, secréte. 
Pirala (V, 657-58) reproduces an account of March 7, 1839, rendered by a Carlist 
agent in Toulouse, according to which Fr. 6,283,425 gross, or Fr. 5,946,532 net, had 
been remitted to Carlos from abroad, while Fr. 31,645 had failed to arrive from Russia 
and 48,730 florins from Vienna. His grand total of Fr. 6,850,000 paid or promised does 
not jibe with the total of Fr. 8,500,000—-9,000,000, subscribed by the conservative 
courts in 1838; furthermore, this report contains no indication of the exact period 


covered by it. 
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Despite the contributions of sympathetic courts, Don Carlos’ 
cause failed. After September, 1837, he was unable to push 
south of the Ebro again. With neither side able to win a de- 
cisive victory, the war was waged with a fierceness which the 
Eliot convention of 1835 did little to mitigate and which shocked 
European opinion profoundly. Late in 1838 Palmerston took a 
step which seemed to open the way at last for joint action by 
the opposing groups of powers; he asked the three conservative 
governments to use their influence to moderate the ferocity with 
which the civil war was being conducted. Metternich concurred 
in this proposal and urged Palmerston in turn to exert a mod- 
erating influence at Madrid. The Austrian chancellor was elated 
at this unexpected initiative of Palmerston’s. 

The result of this step is that Great Britain recognizes to Don Carlos’ 


government the value and rights of a power. Adopting the political conse- 
quences which follow from this, the court of Vienna has taken note of this 


x 


admission. It points out that, in choosing Austria as an intermediary, Eng- 
land enhances Don Carlos’ position, since she would certainly not have re- 
sorted to the authority of a great power in treating with an adventurer.* 

A similar step by the newly appointed British envoy to Rus- 
sia, Clanricarde, aroused such sanguine hopes in St. Petersburg 
that Nesselrode now gave fresh consideration, in a memorandum 
of December, 1838, to the Spanish question as a whole.*® The 
first part of it dealt with the reply to be made to Palmerston’s 
note. The Spanish question could be settled only by the united 
and common efforts of a!l the great powers. 

This is our opinion. If a common understanding be judged necessary to 
solve this question of humanity, not for the sake of exclusive and party inter- 
est, but for the purpose of conciliation and peace, Russia will not refuse to 
participate in this understanding, no matter where it may be desired to es- 
tablish it. 

The memorandum went on to lay down the main lines for dis- 
patches to Berlin and Vienna. Russia’s two allies should be 
asked to join her in bringing about an understanding with the 


“© Bécker, Historia, I, 751-54. Tatishchev to Nesselrode, Vienna, Dec. 12/24, 1838, 
R.A., fol. 218, No. 103. 

46 Rapports 41’Empereur, 1838, R.A., fol. 66, pp. 16-21; the memorandum, or rather 
the rough draft for a memorandum, is in Nesselrode’s handwriting. 
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two maritime powers on Spanish affairs, the center of the negoti- 
ation to be in London.*’ The terms of settlement to be imposed 
on both sides in Spain by all the powers would include: (1) 
cessation of hostilities; (2) a line of demarcation separating 
north from south; (3) Don Carlos as regent of the north to 
transfer his rights to his son, the Infante Don Carlos; (4) Cris- 
tina to keep the title of regent and Isabella to be recognized as 
queen by those powers which had already done so; (5) the rights 
of the Infante Don Carlos and of Dojia Isabella to be fused by 
their marriage; (6) their betrothal to take place at once and 
their marriage at a time to be determined by the powers; (7) 
if Isabella died, the Infante Don Carlos to inherit all rights to 
the crown; (8) the death or marriage of Isabella to end Cris- 
tina’s regency, after which she would withdraw to Naples; (9) 
Don Carlos also to leave Spain when his son had acceded to 
the throne; (10) until then all efforts of the powers to be di- 
rected toward assuaging hatred and preventing reaction; (11) 
an amnesty and general pardon; (12) the five courts to inform 
both parties of these conditions, with the one which refused 
them to lose all support of the maritime states (sic/) and the 
side which accepted to be assured of their assistance and moral 
support. This plan of Nesselrode, like numerous proposals 
which had been put forward repeatedly since 1833, naively re- 
duced the entire political, social, and religious struggle within 
Spain to a question of dynastic appetites. 

In a note delivered to Clanricarde on January 2, 1839, the 
Russian government agreed to urge the Carlists to conduct the 
war by more humane methods and suggested that the powers 
come to an understanding in order to end the civil war.** In his 
dispatches to Vienna and Berlin, Nesselrode pointed out that 
England and France had now admitted that they could not re- 

47 At this point Nesselrode noted: “‘N.B. Pour faire entrer le Gouvernement Anglais 
dans ce plan et lui prouver que nous ne voulons pas attaquer son influence dans la 


Péninsule, les trois Cours proposeront—si le plan est adopté—de rétablir leurs légations 
a Lisbonne.” Later he crossed out this paragraph. 


48 Nesselrode’s note to Clanricarde, and Palmerston’s reply of Jan. 25, 1839, are in 
Jean Baptiste H. R. Capefigue, L’Europe depuis l'arénement du roi Louis-Philippe 
Paris, 1846), IX, 447, n. 1. 
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establish peace in Spain without the help of the three conserva- 
tive powers. Since the British cabinet apparently wished to 
come to an understanding with the three courts, Russia was 
not rejecting Palmerston’s advances but was leaving the way 
open for him to come to a friendly entente with her and her 
allies. Nicholas was willing to leave the initiative to his allies 
if they felt the moment had come for an understanding with 
England regarding Spain.*° 

In finally preparing his dispatches for Vienna and Berlin, 
Nesselrode watered down his original memorandum considera- 
bly; he did not include the bases for a compromise as he had 
outlined them. Having learned on the preceding day that an 
identical step had been made by the British representative in 
Vienna, he had decided to leave the further initiative to Austria 
and Prussia. As a matter of fact, both Nesselrode and Metter- 
nich had attached too great significance to Palmerston’s open- 
ing. The latter’s reaction to the suggestion of a new conference 
at London, this time on Spain, in addition to those already 
fumbling more or less futilely with the Belgian and Greek ques- 
tions, was unfavorable. Late in January, 1839, Pozzo di Borgo, 
the Russian ambassador in London, reported that both Queen 
Victoria and Palmerston were pleased at Russia’s co-operation 
in urging both sides in Spain to apply more humane methods of 
warfare; but Palmerston’s last word was that a conference of 
the five powers on the Spanish question could not be established 
so long as the three eastern powers did not recognize Isabella 
as queen. With obvious regret, Nicholas noted on this dispatch: 
“Il faut en rester lA et considérer la chose comme terminée.”’ 
The Cristino leaders, who had been very much worried lest the 
powers impose some compromise to Isabella’s disadvantage, 
were much relieved when Palmerston rejected the proposal for 
a conference.°° 

With the end of Russian and other foreign subsidies to Carlos, 


49 Nesselrode to Tatishchev, to Vienna, Dec. 22, 1838, O.S., R.A., fol. 218, No. 
1512; Nesselrode to Ribeaupierre, to Berlin, Dec. 28, 1838, O.S., R.A., fol. 218, No. 1518. 

50 Pozzo di Borgo to Nesselrode, London, Jan. 17/29, 1839, R.A., fol. 119, No. 4; 
Barante, VI, 178-79; Miraflores, Vida, p. 69. 
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with the failure of Nesselrode’s halfhearted attempt to bring 
the Spanish conflict before a nonexistent European pentarchy, 
and with the growth of dissension and mutual extermination 
within the ranks of the Carlists, Russian interest waned. Al- 
though Nicholas had been less directly affected by the struggle 
than Metternich, who had a restless Italy to watch over, he had 
shown a fairly active interest in the Carlist cause, especially 
from 1836 on. In 1838 he had taken the initiative in raising 
large subsidies for Carlos and in laying down a program for the 
guidance of Carlos’ future government. When Palmerston’s 
opening offered a glimmer of an opportunity for the three 
powers to promote Carlos’ interests around the conference 
table, Nicholas had striven harder than any of his allies to save 
the Carlists from the approaching debacle by suggesting a 
timely compromise. By September, 1839, the Carlist war was 
over except for a last-ditch stand in the mountains of Catalonia. 
Of the purposes of Russian policy toward it, as outlined in the 
memorandum of February, 1838, only one had been realized: 
by the prolonged struggle in Spain the disagreements between 
the British and French governments had been sharpened. ““The 
fact of these differences is important, because they no doubt 
prepared the way for subsequent differences in the east.’”! 
Through his Spanish policy Nicholas probably added but little 
to the already strong disagreements between Paris and London. 
But it shows a curious consistency running through Nicholas’ 
conceptions of foreign policy after 1830 to see him, even in such a 
relatively remote question as that of Spain, working to maintain 
solidarity among the three signatories of Miinchengriitz, and at 
the same time seeking a basis of co-operation with Palmer- 
stonian England, a basis which he found, precariously, in the 
eastern crisis of 1839-40. 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


51 Bulwer, II, 219. 
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EMERGENCY RELIEF IN FRANCE IN 1788 
THOMAS F. POWER, JR. 


HE years just preceding the French Revolution were 

marked by a severe depression in French industry and 

the failure and destruction of many crops, with conse- 
quent widespread suffering and distress. This in no small way 
prepared the way for the revolution. But the ill-starred govern- 
ment of the ancien régime did make some efforts to provide re- 
lief for the indigent members of the population. In September, 
1788, an inquiry was sent to the inspectors of manufactures ask- 
ing for estimates on the expected amount of unemployment dur- 
ing the winter, the causes of such, and suggestions for the care of 
the needy.! This inquiry came from the Bureau of Commerce 
(Bureau du commerce), an agency under the control of the Royal 
Council of Finance and Commerce (Conseil royal des finances et 
du commerce). The replies of the inspectors,’ together with other 
papers relating to the depression and relief, are found in the 
Archives Nationales in the series F!? 678. 

The document below records, in livres, the amount expended 
for relief by the royal treasury and the provincial assemblies to 
February, 1789.° These grants were of an emergency nature 
and were intended to relieve distress in rural areas (caused by a 
terrible hailstorm in July, 1788), to alleviate the hardships ex- 
perienced during the rigors of the winter in many sections of 
France, and to give aid to the large number of unemployed in 


' Charles Schmidt, ‘‘La crise industrielle de 1788 en France,’ Rerue historique, 
XCVIT (1908), 84. 

2 See, e.g., the reply of the inspector in Champagne, edited by Frances Acomb in 
“Unemployment relief in Champagne, 1788,” Journal of modern history, XI (1939), 
41-48. 


3 The author is indebted to Professor Shepard B. Clough, of Columbia University, in 


whose seminar his attention was called to this document. 
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the towns. The writer had been delegated the task of handling 
the correspondence relative to requests for aid and of keeping 
account of the appropriations. The original peculiarities of 
spelling and punctuation have been preserved, but the capitaliz- 
ation has been modified. The tabulation has been made more 
uniform in arrangement to provide greater clarity. 


CoL_umBIA UNIVERSITY 


Paris LE 7 Fe" 1789 
MonsieEvr, 4 

J’ai l’honneur de vous envoyer |’état que j’ai fait former de tous les 
secours accordés jusqu’a ce jour par le Gouvernement, en considération 
des divers fléaux dont les villes, les campagnes et les manufactures, ont 
été successivement affligés.® 

I] vous sera facile de reconnoitre par les détails de ce tableau, les 
secours qui ont été spécialement destinés a la subsistance des ouvriers 
des manufactures et je vous prie de vouloir bien m’indiquer ceux de 
ces articles dont vous désireriez connoitre particuliérement la corre- 
spondance;® j’en ferai faire sur le champ des copies et j’aurai |’ honneur 
de vous les adresser. 

J’ai celui de vous faire repasser les deux états 4 colonnes qui pre- 
sentent le resultat de votre correspondance avec MM. les Inspecteurs 


4 The phrase “‘M. de Tolozan”’ has been added at the foot of the first page, doubtless 
for purposes of filing. M. de Tolozan was the Intendant du commerce and the Maitre des 
requétes.. By virtue of the latter position, all requests for appropriations from the royal 
treasury went through his hands. In his former capacity he conducted correspondence 
with the inspectors of commerce. See Almanach royal, 1788, pp. 228, 242. 


6 Economic difficulties and widespread misery afflicted France from 1787 to the revo- 
lution. The closing of factories brought a great deal of unemployment. Observers fre- 
quently blamed this on the influx of English goods following the signing of the Eden 
Treaty of 1786. The harvests in many areas were severely damaged by the hailstorm of 
July, 1788, and the plight of the farmers was aggravated by the severity of the winter 
and by floods. See Schmidt, passim; P. Renouvin, Les assemblées provinciales de 1787 
(Paris, 1921), pp. 313-15. 

‘This probably refers to the correspondence, mentioned again below, with the 
inspectors of manufactures in answer to the Bureau of Commerce, which in September, 
1788, asked for estimates on the conditions of unemployment expected during the com- 
ing winter. See Schmidt, p. 78. The correspondence with the provincial assemblies re- 
lating to the distress occasioned by the hailstorm may be found in Series H in the 


Archives Nationales. See Renouvin, pp. vii, 244. 
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du commerce,’ et que vous avies bien voulu me communiquer par vos 
lettres des 31 X>re* et 21 janvier dernier. 

Le moment de crise que la rigueur de I’hiver avoit fait éprouver,® 
etant heureusement cessé, la correspondance relative aux nouvelles 
demandes de secours qui pourrvient étre encore formées, paroit devoir 
étre suivie aujourd’hui dans les départements respectifs que ces de- 
mandes concerneront, soit par la qualité de ceux qui demanderont, 
soit par l’objet du secours, soit enfin par la nature des fonds sur les- 
quels on proposeroit d’affecter ces secours.'° Je crois donc que le tra- 
vail général dont j’avois été chargé par le Ministre! sur cet objet, doit 
cesser désormais, et que je dois me borner uniquement aux demandes 
de secour formées par les Comissions Intermediaires Provinciales,” 
sur les fonds appartenant aux Provinces.'* 


7These were more generally referred to as the Inspecteurs des manufactures du 
Royaume. See M. Marion, Dictionnaire des institutions de la France aux XVII® et 
XVIII¢ siécles (Paris, 1923), p. 292. 

* Abbreviations of months have been preserved as found in the original. So ““Xbre’’ 


“nr 


indicates December, ‘‘9bre’’ November, ‘‘8bre’’ October, and ‘“7bre’’ September. 

9 See above, n. 5. 

10 There was a wide variety of charitable funds under the ancien régime, with little 
standardization or efficient administrative organization. Among the most frequent 
types were the secours extraordinaires (emergency funds) of the royal treasury, usually 
distributed by the intendants; the funds for the ateliers de charité, jointly contributed to 
by ecclesiastical or municipal organizations and the royal treasury; and the dépenses de 
la mendicité, largely royal funds raised by a tax on the whole kingdom. There were also 
various kinds of charitable funds in the individual generalities, muncipalities, and 
parishes. The growing centralization of welfare distribution is illustrated by this docu- 
ment. See Camille Bloch, L’assistance et l'état en France a la veille de la Révolution 
(Paris, 1908), pp. 260-81. 

1 Refers to Lambert, the Contréleur général des finances and the superior of the 
writer. See Almanach royal, 1788, p. 277. 

12 These commissions were established in 1787 as the administrative bodies of the 
new provincial assemblies to carry out the functions of those assemblies when they were 
not in session. The commissions were agents of the central government in having cer- 
tain powers of surveillance over municipalities. They were agents of the provinces in 
proposing to the Royal Council of Finance and Commerce appropriations relative to 
regional needs and in enforcing measures of the assemblies that had been approved by 
the central authority. They lacked any effective police power, however. They were 
composed of four members, at least two of whom were members of the Third Estate. 
See Renouvin, pp. 239-40. 

138 The writer was the official to whom all correspondence of the intermediary com- 
missions was addressed until their dissolution in August, 1790. See ibid., p. 243. For 


types of provincial funds, see below. 
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J’ai l’honneur de vous repondre particuliérement, Monsieur, sur ce 
qui concerne M. de Rochi'‘ et sur la proposition faite par la commu- 
nauté des fabriquans d’Abbeville.!® 

Je suis avec respect, Monsieur 

Votre trés humble et trés obéissant serviteur 


TARBE! 


14 No other mention of this individual could be found. However, despite the dis- 
crepancy in spelling, it is very possible that the reference is to a M. de la Roche, who 
was in the office of the Contréle général and a subordinate of Tolozan in his capacity as 


intendant of commerce. See Almanach royal, 1788, p. 230 


185 Schmidt (p. 87) refers to a letter written by Necker to Tolozan at about this time, 
asking whether he had taken steps to remedy the situation at Abbeville, where the 
workers, fearing loss of employment, were greatly alarmed over the introduction of 
English machinery into the textile factories there. 


16 The writer was an official in the office of the Contréle général at Paris. He con- 
ducted all the correspondence between the central government and the intermediary 
provincial commissions, including that relating to the dispersal of relief funds by those 
bodies. This correspondence may be found in Series H 1603, 1604, and 1606 in the 
Archives Nationales. See Renouvin, p. 243. In the present instance he had apparently 
been commissioned by Lambert to co-ordinate all the demands for relief and to keep 


account of the expenditures. 
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GRELE DU 13 JUILLET 1788 
INTERRUPTION DES TRAVAUX A CAUSE DE L’HIVER 
SUSPENSION DES MANUFACTURES 


Secours accordés 


SECOURS ACCORDES SUR LES FONDS 








des Provinces!” 
Sur les fonds libres!* 23 Xbre 
1788 15,000 


Reste sur les fonds de 
charité de 1785*° 4,800 

Sur l’octroi de Picardie! 

30 ,000 


Sur les fonds variables 178978 
29 janvier 1789 12,000 


Emprunt fait par la ville de 
Troyes?’ 8, 000 


Emprunt de la ville de Lyon 
300, 000 


Sur les Rabais des Routes?? 
29 Xbre 1788. .13,873.4.9 


Sur les fonds libres de 1788 
Aubusson, etc. 4 Xbre 
1788 12,000 





du Trésor royal!® 


30 , 000 


6 Xbre 1788 
15 Xbre 1788 20,000 
Grains” 14 8bre 1788 

M. Duruey?* 40 , 000 

Recvr. Gal?!. 16,000 
Grains—Agen 19 Xbre 1788 6,000 
Grains—Sarlat 26 Xbre 1788 6,000 
Riz* 7 janvier 1789 3,600 
15 janvier 1789 10,000 
22 Mars 1788 12,000 
30 9bre 1788 20 , 000 
9 janvier 1789 6,000 
Ouvriers de Lyon 12 aoft 1788. . 30,000 
Idem 31 Xbre 1788 25,000 
Riz-Lyon 9 janvier 1789 6,000 
Riz-Lyon M. |’ Intendant?® 4,000 
15 Xbre 1788 20 , 000 
Ouvriers de Sedan 7 mars 1788.. 10,000 
30 Xbre 1788 10,000 
Riz 3 janvier 1789 2,400 


Riz 7 janvier 1789 3,600 


30,000 


11 7bre 1788 


Grains pour Clamecy 8 Xbre 
1788 3,000 
Chateaudun 25 Xbre 1788 8,006 


31 Xbre 1788 10,000 
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GRELE DU 13 JUILLET 1788—Continued 
SECOURS ACCORDES 8UB LES FONDS 
PROVINCES ees 
des Provinces!” | du Trésor royal!® 
ler avril 1788 ... 24,000 
8 7bre 1788 150,000 


Poitiers 


Riom 


la Rochelle 


Rouen 


Soissons 


Tours 


Totals:33 
Grand 
total: 





Emprunt fait par la ville de 
Rouen 100,000 
Emprunt fait par la direction 
de l’octroi?°. .100,000 


595,673 .4.9 


1,274,073 .4.9 livres 


| Ville de St. Denis 18 Xbre 1788 1,200 


| Riz 7 janvier 1789 3,600 
| 30 Xbre 1788. 10,000 
22 9bre 1788. . 30,000 


23 Xbre 1788 ville d’Elbeuf 
Riz-Rouen 29 Xbre 1788 


6,000 
5,000 


Ville de Louviers 7 janvier 1789 3,000 
10 8bre 1788... 30,000 
25 8bre 1788 20 ,000 
24 9bre 1788 10,000 
| 18 Xbre 1788 pour du riz 5,000 
Par anticipation sur les travaux 
de charité de 1789%1 19 Xbre 
1788 25,000 
18 juillet 1788 Commerce* 4,000 
20 ,000 


| 3 octobre 1788 Commerce 


678 ,400 








NOTES TO 


TABLE 


17 When the provincial assemblies were created in 1787, provincial treasuries were 
also established. With these resources the intermediary commissions provided for pro- 
vincial needs. These funds came from the direct taxes on the provinces, a part of which 
was returned to them as a “gift of the king.’’ Most of the expenditures were predeter- 
mined by the central authorities, leaving slight financial autonomy to the commissions. 


See Renouvin, pp. 299-308. 


1’ The funds from the royal treasury mentioned here came under the heading of 


secours extraordinaires. These were emergency appropriations given by the king to al- 
leviate distress from such disasters as fire and flood. Generally, these funds were 
granted in the form of tax abatements. They might, also, be outright grants of money, 
usually taken from the fonds libres de la capitation. These funds were distributed by the 
intendants. Bloch (p. 264) states: “As generally happened, the aid distributed [to meet 
the distress occasioned by the hailstorm] doesn’t seem to have been very efficacious.”’ 
In this column it is generally the purpose of the grants that are designated. In the 


second column the source of the revenue is designated. 
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19 Fully designated fonds libres de la capitation, these were taken from the yield of 
the capitation tax and were invariable from year to year. They were an outright gift of 
the king to the provinces. See Renouvin, p. 301. 

20 The fonds de charité were sums granted annually by the king to reduce the tazlle of 
needy taxpayers and to provide work for indigents. They varied from year to year, 
unlike the fonds libres. See ibid., p. 300. 

21 By royal letters patent, towns and generalities were granted the privileges of im- 
posing export and import duties in order to secure funds to meet welfare expenses. 
These tariffs were generally levied on consumers’ goods but varied widely from place to 
place. See Bloch, pp. 267, 277. 

22 [Distribution of grain was usually for food purposes, but it was also given to 
farmers who, following the destruction of crops by the hailstorm, lacked seed for plant- 
ing. See Renouvin, pp. 313-15. 

23 This individual was the Recereur général des finances for Poitiers at the time. Ap- 
parently, he loaned money to the royal treasury to meet expenses in Auch. See Marion, 
p. 471; Almanach royal, 1788, p. 616. 

24 The administrative duty of the Recereurs générauz consisted in receiving the direct 
taxes for the generality and turning them over to the treasury. More important was the 
function they had come to assume as lenders to the royal treasury. They made advances 
to the king on the basis of future taxes. A loan of this nature seems indicated here. See 
Marion, p. 472. 

25 Rice was distributed for use in soup kitchens in many localities. See Renouvin, 
p. 314. 

26 The provincial budget carried the item, “fonds variables de la taille.’’ The second 
subdivision under this heading was designated “‘accessoires de la taille.” These funds 
covered such variable expenditures as those of the maréchausée, lodging of troops, 
equipment of the militia, and maintenance of nurseries, hospitals, and prisons. Since the 
assessment for this item was constant, there often remained an unexpended balance at 
the end of the year. This balance was designated ‘fonds variables.’ These funds af- 
forded the intermediary commissions one of their few opportunities to make any changes 
in the expenditures of the provinces. See zbid., p. 301. 

27 Loans could be floated by cities to pay municipal expenses. The approval of the 
king was necessary for each loan. See Marion, p. 202. 

25 See above, n. 18. 

29 These funds probably represent the unexpended balance of the amount budgeted 
for the construction and upkeep of roads. 

39 Loans might be floated by the internal customs administrations. See above, nn. 21 
and 27. 

3! Travauz de charité were a system of public works for indigents, frequently in work- 
houses of one kind or another. Expenses were met jointly by the king and private, 
usually ecclesiastical, charity. See Bloch, p. 317. 

3 Refers to the Caisse de commerce under the control of the Conseil de commerce. 
Funds from this were used to alleviate industrial unemployment and to aid distressed 
manufacturers. See P. Bonnassieux and E. Lelong (eds.), Conseil de commerce et bureau 
du commerce 1700-1791: inventaire analytique des procés-verbaur (Paris, 1900), pp. xiv- 


Xxx. 


33 Totals were not indicated in the original. 
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JULY 1914 ONCE MORE! 


BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT 


LTHOUGH July 1914 now seems as remote as the middle ages, the 
great crisis still retains a considerable interest for historians and publi- 
cists. Thanks to the opening of archives after 1919 and to the publi- 

cation of biographies and autobiographies of innumerable persons, great and 
small, the record of what happened between the murder at Sarayevo on 
June 28 and the outbreak of a general European war five weeks later is ex- 
traordinarily full—so full, indeed, that much more is known about this crisis 
than about the circumstances leading up the the Crimean war of 1854 or the 
Franco-German war of 1870. The hectic exchanges between the chancelleries 
after the presentation of the Austrian ultimatum on July 23 provide a com- 
plete picture of the technique of diplomacy; the vacillations of monarchs and 
the hesitations of cabinets remind us that politics are determined by human 
decisions and are not preordained; the analysis and weighing of the contro- 
versial evidence and the fitting-together of the jigsaw puzzle provided by 
the thousands of telegrams sent by distracted ministers and ambassadors 
offers the historian an opportunity to exercise his most critical powers. Fi- 
nally, those who have grown used to affirming, on the basis of Gallup or 
Fortune polls, that the public thinks thus and so, can try their hands at the 
estimation of opinion when almost the only evidence is supplied by news- 
paper editorials and the ipse dixit of this or that politician. 

Not many syntheses of the voluminous materials have been made,? and 
none since the publication of the Russian (1934) and the French (1937) docu- 
ments for the period of the crisis. It was, therefore, high time for someone 
to fit these new papers into the picture, and Herr von Wegerer has earned 


\ Der Ausbruch des Weltkrieges. By ALFRED voN WrcererR. 2 vols. Hamburg: 
Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt, 1939. Pp. 447+447. Rm. 32. 

L’Italia e la crisi europea del luglio 1914. By Marto Toscano. Milan: Dott. A. 
Giuffré, 1940. Pp. 47. 

The war crisis in Berlin, July-August 1914. By Str Horace Rumpoip, Bart., 
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World War (New York, 1928; rev. ed., 1930); B. E. Schmitt, The coming of the war 1914 
(New York, 1930); H. Lutz, Die ewropdische Politik in der Julikrise 1914 (Berlin, 1930); 
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the thanks of all students for his exhaustive study. As editor of Die Kriegs- 
schuldfrage (later Berliner Monatshefte) from 1923 to 1935, Wegerer was pri- 
marily a propagandist seeking to defend Germany against the charge of re- 
sponsibility for the war. In his book he is much more of a historian, weighing 
the evidence fairly dispassionately and letting much of it speak for itself; 
consequently, he does not make exaggerated charges against the Triple En- 
tente and is not afraid to criticize the action of Germany and Austria. His 
characters are neither automatons nor devils, but human beings who act 
sometimes from prejudice, sometimes in ignorance, often impulsively, and 
now and again reluctantly. Herr von Wegerer has obviously tried to be ob- 
jective and honest. 

He begins with a chapter on the European alliances in 1914, then examines 
the history of Serbia in the nineteenth century and its relations with Austria, 
attempts to unravel the mysteries of Sarayevo, and, finally, after 110 pages, 
plunges into the period of the crisis. Little or nothing is said about national- 
ism, imperialism, armaments—all of which are taken for granted—or about 
the currents of opinion in the several countries prior to 1914. The book is a 
day-by-day record of what happened between June 28 and August 6, 1914, 
and why it happened—why, that is, in the explanation of decisions taken at 
a given moment. The narrative is commendably free from both moralizings 





and insinuations. Footnotes are rare, and the references are grouped by chap- 
ters at the end of each volume. The reviewer is amused that his own book on 
the July crisis is neither listed in the bibliography nor referred to in the foot- 
notes, although there are several references to reviews of it. 

At first glance it may seem as if Herr von Wegerer has written just an- 
other apologia for the Centeral Powers. Disregarding those clauses of the 
Triple Alliance which provided for the territorial expansion of both Austria 
and Italy, he considers that agreement a purely defensive one (I, 4). The cor- 
respondence between the chiefs of the Austrian and German general staffs, 
Conrad and Moltke, was only “‘an incidental [belegentlich] exchange of views 
about military operations” (I, 8). The Serbian government was informed of 
the plot against Francis Ferdinand and neglected to warn Vienna; the Russian 
military attaché in Belgrade was privy to the affair. Austria’s action against 
Serbia was accordingly justified, and the Serbian reply to the ultimatum in- 
adequate. When general war threatened to break out because of Russian in- 
tervention, Germany abandoned her original position of unlimited support of 
her ally and endeavored to mediate between Vienna and St. Petersburg, but 
her efforts were frustrated by the Russian general mobilization. The war 
might also have been averted had France and Britain restrained Russia, 
which they made no serious efforts to do. British policy throughout the crisis 
was governed by the fear that Russia might abandon the Entente and that 
France would be unable to fight Germany alone; Belgium was merely the ex- 
cuse for, not the cause of, British intervention. 
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In keeping with this approach, Wegerer omits many details compromising 
to Germany. Thus, while acknowledging that the conversations in Potsdam 
and Berlin on July 5 and 6 secured “‘the consent of the German government 
to a warlike action on the part of Austria against Serbia if Austria recognized 
the necessity for this” (I, 187), he does not mention the famous letter of the 
Austrian emissary Count Hoyos (published in 1931), according to which 
both Bethmann Hollweg, the German chancellor, and Zimmermann, the 
undersecretary of the foreign office, assured him that “‘we are of the opinion 
that if war must come, it is better that it come now than in one or two years, 
when the Entente will be much stronger than it is today.”* The lies of Jagow, 
the German foreign minister, about his ignorance of the terms of the Austrian 
ultimatum are passed over, as well as the fact that the text of the note was in 
his hands twenty-two hours before its presentation in Belgrade. Still other per- 
tinent facts are left out: the German pressure on Austria for a prompt decla- 
ration of war against Serbia in order to stave off mediation (I, 334); the failure 
of Bethmann to inform William II of the proposal for a conference made by 
Grey, the British foreign secretary (I, 362); and the statement in the diary 
of Falkenhayn, the Prussian minister of war, apropos of Russian mobilization, 
that Germany could afford to wait “two or three days’ before taking cor- 
responding action herself (II, 82)—which she did not do when the moment 
came. And there is no comment on the language in the ultimatum to Belgium 
to the effect that ‘reliable information’”’ had been received that “‘French 
forces intend to march on the line of the Meuse by Givet and Namur’ (II, 
338)—which was untrue. 

In addition to these sins of omission, Herr von Wegerer makes many de- 
batable assertions. Thus he tries to saddle Tisza, the Hungarian premier, with 
responsibility for the harsh terms of the note to Serbia, in spite of the fact 
that Tisza at first opposed strong action and was brought around only with 
difficulty (I, 155). To say that Jagow played “‘ganz offen” with Grey on July 
25 (I, 350) is untrue. At noon Jagow assured the British chargé that he had 
“immediately” forwarded to Vienna a request from Grey, received at 
10:00 a.m., for an extension of the time limit of the Austrian ultimatum. Ac- 
tually the request was received in the early morning hours and was not sent 
on to Vienna until 4:00 p.m., when it was too late to have any effect. 

For some years Herr von Wegerer has argued that up to noon on July 25 
the Serbian government was prepared to accept the Austrian demands in toto 
and then introduced reservations into its reply after promise of support had 


3 Herr von Wegerer hedges somewhat on this matter. He concedes that William II 
regarded military action by Austria against Serbia as “‘necessary’’ (I, 166) but tries 
to cover this admission by remarking that the Kaiser “did not, however, reckon with a 
conflagration on a big scale [grossen Stils|” (I, 167); a few pages farther on, Wegerer 
recognizes that the German government “did not consider the possibility of a general 
conflagration out of the question”’ (I, 170). 
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been received from Russia. There is some circumstantial evidence to support 
this reasoning; but the Russian documents published by the Soviet govern- 
ment contain no telegram or message of any kind to Belgrade promising sup- 
port, and the then Serbian minister to Russia denies having sent any such 
message. Wegerer also cites certain British and French documents. At 
12:30 p.m. on July 25 the British chargé in Belgrade telegraphed to London a 
forecast of the Serbian reply in which he stated, inter alia: ‘‘Serbian govern- 
ment declare themselves ready to agree to mixed commission of inquiry, pro- 
vided that appointment of such commission can be proved to be in accordance 
with international usage.”” A somewhat similar statement was sent by the 
French minister at about 2:00 p.m. Herr von Wegerer interprets this as re- 
ferring to Point 6 of the ultimatum, which required that ‘‘delegates of the 
Austro-Hungarian government will take part in the investigation”’ relating 
to the murder at Sarayevo; and since Point 6 was rejected in the Serbian 
reply as being contrary to the Serbian constitution Wegerer argues that the 
Serbian government at first decided to accept the demand and then changed 
its mind after word had come from Russia. In the Serbian reply, however, 
the reference to “‘such collaboration as agrees with the principles of inter- 
national law, with criminal procedure, and with good neighborly relations” 
occurs in Point 5, which was the feature of the ultimatum that had excited 
the other foreign offices and which Berchtold, the Austrian foreign minister, 
had felt it necessary to try to explain away. It would seem that Herr von 
Wegerer’s argument, to use one of his favorite phrases, “‘trifft nicht zu.” 

Not more convincing is his attempt to justify the cavalier handling of the 
Serbian reply in Berlin. Because the Serbian chargé handed in the original 
telegram instead of a fair copy, which then had to be prepared in the German 
foreign office, Wegerer contends that the note had to be left out of the dis- 
cussions during the afternoon of July 27 (I, 365-66); but, although Jagow 
told Jules Cambon, the French ambassador, that he had not had time to 
read the note, he subsequently admitted that he had done so (I, 368). The 
suspicion therefore remains that the document was deliberately kept from 
the Kaiser until the next day. 

One of the most famous documents of the crisis is the telegram sent by the 
Austrian ambassador in Berlin on the evening of July 27, in which he quoted 
Jagow as saying that while British proposals of mediation would shortly be 
transmitted to Vienna the German government was “absolutely opposed”’ to 
their being taken into consideration. Herr von Wegerer states that the con- 
versation between Sziégyény and Jagow took place at noon and that the 
British proposal was Grey’s suggestion of a conference (I, 339). There is no 
evidence that the conversation took place at noon (the telegram was sent at 
9:15 p.m.), and since the German government had decided during the morning 
of July 27 to reject a conference it seems fantastic to argue that this was the 
proposal which was to be transmitted to Vienna. The reasonable assumption 
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is that the proposal was Grey’s request that the Serbian reply should be 
treated as ‘“‘a basis for discussion and pause.” 

Still another document of high importance was the telegram sent by 
Bethmann to St. Petersburg on July 29 warning Russia that “‘further contin- 
uance of mobilization measures by Russia would force [Germany] to mobilize 
and a European war could then scarcely be prevented.” Sazonov, the Rus- 
sian foreign minister, interpreted this to mean that Germany objected to the 
Russian partial mobilization against Austria and drew the conclusion that 
war with Germany would follow; these views were put forward in the Rus- 
sian Orange Book of 1914 and have never been challenged. Herr von Wegerer 
now quotes Zimmermann as having recently (vor kurzem) declared that the 
‘‘real meaning”’ of the communication was to warn Russia against mobilizing 
along the German frontier (II, 43). This is not the natural meaning of the 
words, and why more than twenty years had to elapse before Zimmermann 
discovered the real meaning is not explained, Wegerer being content to 
blame Sazonov or the German ambassador in St. Petersburg for the ‘‘mis- 
understanding.” 

This day, July 29, was an exciting one in Berlin as well as in St. Petersburg, 
for the German generals were pressing for the proclamation of “‘threatening 
danger of war,” which, however, was refused by William II in order to give 
German diplomacy a chance to mediate between Austria and Russia. “In 
face of the Russian declaration of the ‘period preparatory to war’ and of the 
mobilization against Austria,” says Herr von Wegerer, “‘this was a very wide 
concession to peace on the part of the Kaiser’ (II, 80). But when he made 
this decision William II had not yet heard of the Russian partial mobilization 
(see the reviewer’s The coming of the war 1914, I, 144, 192). 

Another questionable statement refers to Bethmann’s last efforts for peace. 
On the evening of July 30 he sent to Vienna an urgent request for Berchtold 
to accept Grey’s proposal that Austria, after occupying Belgrade, should 
negotiate with the Powers for a settlement of her dispute with Serbia; later 
he countermanded this because of the objection of the general staff, which 
was anxious to use the Russian mobilization as an excuse for war. Some hours 
still later, early on July 31, Bethmann relayed to Vienna a telegram from 
King George V to Prince Henry of Prussia urging William II to secure 
Berchtold’s acceptance of Grey’s proposal. Herr von Wegerer asserts that this 
action had the effect of putting the original instructions in force again and 
that “the démarche was then to be carried out with special emphasis by 
making use of the telegram of King George”’ (II, 121). Actually, the ambas- 
sador in Vienna was merely ordered to ‘“‘communicate the telegram without 
delay’’; no pressure was exerted, and not a word was said about Germany’s 
insisting on the proposal being accepted. 

What might have happened if Germany had insisted, no one cay say. In 
fact, the Austrian government declined the proposal. Herr von Wegerer im- 
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plies (II, 148-49), although he does not explicitly state, that the Russian 
general mobilization was a factor in the decision. It is true that a telegram 
from the consul in Warsaw reporting the mobilization was received at the 
foreign office at 9:00 a.m. on July 31. The minutes of the ministerial council 
held that morning, at which Berchtold’s decision of the previous day to reject 
the proposal was confirmed, contain, however, no reference to the Russian 
general mobilization; and Francis Joseph did not allude to it in his telegram 
to William II announcing the Austrian general mobilization, although this 
provided the best possible justification for the Austrian action. It seems rea- 
sonable to conclude that either the news from Warsaw was not passed on to 
the council of ministers or a single report from a provincial city was not con- 
sidered sufficient evidence of the Russian step; the telegram from the ambas- 
sador in St. Petersburg reporting the general mobilization did not reach 
Vienna until the next day, August 1. 

If Herr von Wegerer’s omissions and mistakes detract somewhat from the 
value of his book, he makes some striking admissions. Poincaré, the French 
president, he concedes, was not so much a “‘warmonger”’ as a ““champion of 
national revival’ (I, 22), and Sazonov’s policy toward Turkey was not aggres- 
sive (I, 26). In Germany, on the other hand, ‘“‘the opinion was widespread 
after the conclusion of the [Agadir] crisis that only by means of a great Euro- 
pean war could Germany obtain freedom for an active world policy,” and 
‘‘a similar view prevailed also in the army” (I, 19). Austria’s policy toward 
Serbia, from 1878 to 1914, was a long series of mistakes; there was no under- 
standing of the Yugoslav national movement, either in Vienna or in Berlin; 
and in 1914 “‘the most that was contemplated, even after a victorious cam- 
paign against Belgrade, was to diminish Serbia in favor of a friendly Bul- 
garia” (I, 41).4 Furthermore, the short time-limit of the Austrian ultimatum 
defeated its own ends: it led Russia to make decisions in haste that culmi- 
nated in general mobilization, which in turn left Germany no alternative but 
war (II, 414). 

Herr von Wegerer is surprisingly critical of German diplomacy throughout 
the crisis. Berlin did not pay sufficient attention to the warnings that Russia 
was not bluffing (I, 377-78; II, 19-20), an error for which the optimistic re- 
ports of the ambassador in St. Petersburg were partly to blame. Early on 
July 26 the Bavarian minister in the Russian capital telegraphed: ‘‘Am re- 
liably informed that today’s [i.e., July 25] ministerial council decided for war, 
as soon as Austria attacks Serbia; all maneuvers stopped, troops ordered 
back to barracks, mobilization in Kiev, apparently also in Moscow and War- 
saw; feeling in military circles very warlike.” ““This telegram,’’ remarks Herr 
von Weggerer, “‘is not only the shortest, but also quite the best report on 


* Hardly correct, for Conrad had plans for disarming Serbia, and the Austrian pre- 
mier talked of bringing Serbia into dependence on the Monarchy by a deposition of the 
dynasty, a military convention, and other corresponding measures. 
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this day concerning the situation in Russia; unfortunately, this informative 
dispatch merely wandered into the archives in Munich and never reached 
the Wilhelmstrasse in Berlin’ (I, 269). On the other hand, the news which 
Sazonov received from Berlin was not calculated to impress the Russian min- 
ister with the idea that Germany could or would restrain Austria (II, 17, 
53, 57), whose assurances of territorial disinterestedness were disingenuous 
(II, 23). Herr von Wegerer is finally reduced to composing an indictment of 
German diplomacy (II, 54-55) which might almost have been taken from 
the reviewer’s writings, and he recognizes that the mistakes of Germany were 
largely responsible for the Russian mobilization (II, 417-18). 

The impressionable and erratic Kaiser, after reading the Serbian reply, 
tried to change his course by suggesting a “‘Halt in Belgrad’’ by the Austrians, 
after which they should offer to negotiate. This proposal was, however, 
‘‘verklausuliert und abgeschwicht” by the Wilhelmstrasse (I, 385) and by the 
German ambassador in Vienna (II, 90), so that its purpose was never under- 
stood by Berchtold.5 From July 29, Moltke was pressing for war (II, 73), 
long before the question was brought to a head by the Russian general mo- 
bilization. Although he sticks to the old notion that because of Germany’s 
strategic situation this mobilization made war inevitable, Herr von Wegerer 
admits, apropos of the German ultimatum of July 31 requiring Russia to 
“‘suspend every war measure against us and Austria-Hungary within twelve 
hours,” that “‘it was hardly possible for Russia to accept the German demand 
in this form without a counterconcession such as, e.g., that Austria would 
also stop her mobilization against Russia,” and that “it would certainly have 
been more correct if Germany had at first limited her ultimatum to a de- 
mand that Russia should demobilize against Germany” (II, 167). By and 
large, not much is left of the traditional German case! 

In examining the confused story of the Russian general mobilization, Herr 
von Wegerer thinks that on July 29 the tsar signed ukases for both partial 
and general mobilization, on the understanding that partial mobilization 
would be proclaimed at once while the question of general mobilization was 
left open, the order to be issued only with the tsar’s consent (II, 35). Partial 
mobilization was actually ordered during the afternoon. After the receipt of 
the German communication already-mentioned (see above, p. 229), the tsar 
agreed to general mobilization but presently canceled it, on receiving a con- 
ciliatory telegram from the Kaiser; the partial mobilization already ordered 
was not affected by this change. This version, worked out from evidence 
which is both conflicting and incomplete, is very plausible. The next day 
Nicholas II was once more persuaded to sanction the general mobilization, 


5 The Kaiser seems to have feared something like this, for he wished to send an 
official of the foreign office to Vienna to explain the matter to Berchtold; but this was 
prevented by Bethmann on the ground that the railway service had been interrupted 
(I, 379). Nothing more is known about this alleged interruption. 
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although there was “‘hardly a true word” (II, 64) in what Sazonov said to 
him. Perhaps he would not have yielded then if he had already received a 
telegram from his ambassador in Paris according to which France urged 
Russia not to give Germany any excuse for mobilization—at any rate, the 
tsar minuted: “This telegram arrived too late’ (II, 69). The telegrams from 
the Austrian, British, and French ambassadors announcing the mobilization 
were long delayed, perhaps deliberately held up (II, 155). Curiously enough, 
the telegram from the German ambassador went through immediately and 
was the cause of the German ultimatum. Herr von Wegerer thinks it some- 
what sinister that Sazonov did not notify the Russian representatives abroad 
of the general mobilization (II, 154); but the German government likewise 
failed to inform its ambassadors of the German mobilization (II, 191). 

Herr von Wegerer very properly scores once more the assertion in the 
French Yellow Book of 1914 (document No. 118) that the Russian general 
mobilization had been ordered in consequence of the Austrian general mobili- 
zation (the document having been invented ad hoc); he suggests, however, 
that the story may have originated in a telegram from the French ambassa- 
dor in Berlin quoting his Russian colleague to that effect. A further explana- 
tion, overlooked by Wegerer, is the fact that the telegram from Vienna re- 
porting the Austrian general mobilization on July 31 was entered in the register 
of the Quai d’Orsay as having been sent at 5:00 a.m. (instead of 5:00 P.M.) 
and that the bulletin of the French general staff (August 1, 7:00 a.m.) gives 
this same. hour. Inasmuch as the telegram announcing the Russian general 
mobilization was sent from St. Petersburg at 10:43 a.m. on July 31, there 
was reason for the French to believe that the Austrian mobilization had pre- 
ceded the Russian. 

In general, Herr von Wegerer treats France very fairly. He understands 
that her policy was guided by the necessity of supporting the Russian alliance, 
and he absolves Poincaré from the charge of pushing Russia into war (II, 
419). Even the military preparations of France, which were (so Herr von 
Wegerer asserts) always ahead of those of Germany, were to be explained 
on purely military grounds. Germany, for her part, made “‘a great mistake”’ 
in basing her declaration of war not on the fact of the Franco-Russian alliance 
but on ‘‘a not sufficiently verified military report” (II, 420), that is, the 
charge that French aviators had flown over German territory, which was 
not true (II, 367). 

Apart from the complaint that he refused to exercise restraint on Russia, 
Sir Edward Grey fares pretty well at the hands of Herr von Wegerer. The 
British foreign secretary wished to keep the peace of Europe and strove, 


6 Herr von Wegerer was nodding at this point. The telegram from Jules Cambon 
does not mention the Russian ambassador in Berlin but refers to a report from the 
German ambassador in St. Petersburg; actually, no such report was received from 
Pourtaleés. 
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according to his lights, to do so; but, if war came, he thought that England 
must go to the help of France. The English fear of German ambitions was 
entirely genuine, although these “‘neither correspond to the German char- 
acter nor find support in German history” (II, 422), and it was therefore im- 
possible for England to pursue the policy of guaranteeing the neutrality 
of France in a Russo-German war. The Russian ambassador in London, 
Count Benckendorff, understood the difficulties of Grey’s position better than 
did his French colleague, Paul Cambon, and therefore refrained from pressing 
Grey for decisions which, in the temper of the cabinet and the country, he 
could not make (II, 281-82). Herr von Wegerer complains that the opinion 
of both cabinet and country was unduly influenced by the untrue and highly 
improbable report circulated on August 2 by the Havas Agency that 20,000 
Germans had invaded France near Nancy (II, 310). During the crisis, Grey 
kept assuring both Cambon and Lichnowsky, the German ambassador, that 
England’s hands were free, but his speech of August 3 in parliament proved 
the contrary (II, 304). So the decision to make the violation of Belgian 
neutrality a casus belli was taken for political expediency, not on the basis of 
a legal obligation. The ultimatum to Berlin was delayed for more than twelve 
hours, that is, until German treops had actually entered Belgium and until 
Belgium had formally appealed for assistance (II, 358). 

“The thesis that Europe had inevitably [zwangsldufig| to fall into a world 
war in 1914,” says Herr von Wegerer, “‘is not tenable’ (II, 411). The out- 
break of the great war must, in the last analysis, be explained by what hap- 
pened during the July crisis. 


The course of the diplomatic negotiations makes clear that an effort was made, 
especially in the last days of the crisis almost everywhere, most of all in Berlin, to 
avoid a world-conflagration. Nevertheless, this effort did not succeed in preventing the 
catastrophe, and herein lies the peculiar tragedy of what happened. Often matters 
hung by a thread and peace could have been preserved; and yet there was always some- 
thing like a law of gravity [Gesetz der Schwere], something unfathomable, perhaps willed 
by Providence, which, breaking through the all-too-weak barriers, let peace sink ir- 
resistibly [unaufhaltsam] into war. So the outbreak of the World War was not a matter 
of will, but of fate [II, 423]. 


Whether Herr von Wegerer’s narrative supports this thesis in detail seems 
questionable to the reviewer, but no student of July 1914 can neglect his 
book. 

Inasmuch as Italy alone among the principal belligerents of 1914-18 has 
published no documents relating to the crisis of July 1914, Italian policy has 
to be studied from the documents of other powers: which inevitably presents 
an incomplete and quite possibly a distorted picture, and it is indeed surpris- 
ing that the Italian government has never opened its archives. It is not there- 
fore to be expected that Signor Toscano, who has written extensively on 
Italian policy during the years of the war and who is professor of the history 
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of treaties and international politics in the University of Cagliari, is able to 
lift the veil, for he, too, has no Italian materials to work from except a few 
documents printed by Salandra, the prime minister of 1914, in his apologia. 
Signor Toscano points out that the writers on the July crisis have considered 
Italian policy almost exclusively from the point of view of her membership 
in the Triple Alliance and the eventual declaration of neutrality and have 
paid little attention to Italy’s persistent efforts to preserve the peace of 
Europe—which coincided, to be sure, with her interests but should not, for 
that reason, be overlooked. 

Up to the presentation of the Austrian note to Serbia, the Italian foreign 
minister, the Marquis of San Giuliano, repeatedly warned both Berlin and 
Vienna that a violent policy toward Serbia not only would arouse resentment 
in Italy but would fail because the Yugoslav national movement could not 
be suppressed by such methods; on the other hand, he advised Belgrade to 
make concessions in the hope of satisfying Austria. Since both Germany 
and Austria paid no attention to his warnings, San Giuliano shifted his ground 
and tried to induce Sazonov and Grey to make clear in Berlin and Vienna the 
dangerous consequences of rash action; but they, too, remained immune to 
suggestion. 

Once the crisis was at hand, Italian policy was dominated, so Toscano 
contends, by the fervid desire to see peace preserved (p. 13). It was chiefly 
out of regard for Italy that Austria issued her declaration of territorial dis- 
interestedness (in order to deprive Italy of a pretext for claiming territorial 
compensation under Article VII of the Triple Alliance). San Giuliano sup- 
ported Grey’s proposal for a conference, warned Germany of the danger of 
rejecting it, and as late as July 31 tried to revive the idea. After the rupture 
between Serbia and Austria, he proposed that all the Powers should join in 
urging Serbia to accept the Austrian demands completely. Signor Toscano 
argues that this would have provided a satisfactory compromise and com- 
plains that the suggestion was not treated seriously in Paris and London; but 
since Austria would have had to content herself with a diplomatic success 
(p. 18) it seems very doubtful whether she would have agreed to it, for she 
was bent on military action, in the belief that the events of 1912-13 had 
shown the futility of mere diplomatic successes. 

As the crisis deepened, San Giuliano renewed his warning to Berlin that 
Russia was not bluffing and that England would join Russia and France in 
the war (p. 23), and he again urged Grey to declare himself. At the same 
time, he made clear to Germany that Italy would not go along with her 
allies. Signor Toscano scores a point when he remarks that “‘in his effort at 
conciliation the Marquis of San Giuliano was not at all concerned over the 
danger of weakening the system of the Triple Alliance, while the [British] 
Foreign Office and the Quai d’Orsay were obsessed by the fear of damaging 
the compactness of the Triple Entente in the least degree’’ (p. 33). But it was 
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all in vain. San Giuliano’s excellent advice was uniformly ignored, and Signor 
Toscano unwittingly supplies the reason. He is proud of the fact that during 
the crisis the Italian government took no measures of military precaution. 
‘“‘By mobilizing its armed forces, Italy would have given the impression of 
supporting the policy of the Central Powers” (p. 46). Perhaps; but she might 
also have been in a better position for getting a hearing for her views in all 
the capitals. Is it unfair to suggest that the crisis proved that Italy was not, 
after all, quite a Great Power? If Signor Toscano wishes to have Italian 
policy correctly understood, he should persuade his government to make good 
its promise of publishing the Italian diplomatic papers since 1861. 

Sir Horace Rumbold, whose father, of the same name, was a distinguished 
British diplomatist, was counselor of the British embassy in Berlin in 1914, 
and in July chargé d’affaires until the ambassador, Sir Edward Goschen, re- 
turned to his post on July 27. His narrative of the crisis is, however, dis- 
appointing, for his contributions to our knowledge are meager. ‘“There were 
insistent rumours about July 10,” he writes, “that a Crown Council had been 
held at Potsdam early in the month to consider an autograph letter from the 
Emperor Francis Joseph to the German Emperor” (p. 81); but Rumbold 
‘had considerable doubts about the truth of these rumours,”’ and he did not 
report them to London. As early as July 30 the Berlin correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian was assured by an official of the foreign office that “‘he, 
the correspondent, would be able to leave Berlin in the Embassy train in 
the event of war,” and this assurance was repeated on August 2 (pp. 298-99). 
Finally, Sir Horace is able to cite specific instances of the holding-up of em- 
bassy telegrams by the German authorities (pp. 261, 296, 303). 

The mere lack of new information would not, however, afford ground for 
criticism if Sir Horace Rumbold had presented an account otherwise satisfac- 
tory. His story rests almost exclusively on the German and British docu- 
ments published in 1919 and 1926, respectively; the Austrian, French, and 
Russian documents issued after the war are ignored. The memoirs of Tirpitz 
have been used, but there is no other mention of the flood of books by German 
statesmen and officers; on the English side, only the volumes by Grey and 
Churchill are listed. As guides to the crisis, the outdated books by Headlam 
(1915), Archer (1915), and Oman (1919) are cited! Sir Horace has apparently 
never heard of any of the seven books mentioned in footnote 2 of this article; 
at any rate, he remarks that it did not seem necessary to “wade through”’ 
the “‘whole library” written about the crisis (p. xii). It is hardly surprising, 
therefore, that he goes badly astray at times. The circumstances of the Rus- 
sian mobilization are actually given in the version told by General Sukhomli- 
nov, the Russian minister of war, at his trial in 1917, according to which he 
and General Yanushkevich, the chief of staff, had disobeyed the tsar and 
gone ahead with the general mobilization after it had been countermanded. 
This fantastic story was discredited nearly twenty years ago and can now 
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be disproved by the Russian documents. Sir Horace also repeats the old 
yarn that a crown council was held at Potsdam on the evening of July 29, 
“‘and there is little doubt that it decided on mobilization, which meant war” 
(p. 202). There was no council, and what the soldiers pressed for was the 
proclamation of “‘threatening danger of war,’”’ which was refused by both 
Bethmann and the Kaiser. Still another error, caused by the failure to ““wade 
through” the Austrian and Russian documents and the controversial litera- 
ture, is the repetition of the notion that on July 31 Austria had at last agreed 
to negotiate with Russia about her quarrel with Serbia. Finally, Sir Horace 
doubts whether, in the famous final interview between Bethmann and Goschen, 
the chancellor “did, in fact, speak English, for it seems to me that a man so 
agitated as he was would be more likely to use his own language” (p. 322). 
Not only is there Goschen’s statement, recorded at the time by Rumbold, 
that “‘the chancellor made a set speech in English,” but Bethmann himself 
afterward boasted, “I did not know I could speak English so fluently, I spoke 
right out.” Sir Horace Rumbold appears to have been an excellent diplo- 
matist, but he leaves much to be desired as an historian. 

Of all the persons who played an important part in the crisis of July 1914, 
only Count Berchtold had not been heard from. His memoirs were reported 
several years ago to be completed, but nothing is known about their possible 
publication. The Serbian documents are said to have been printed, but their 
sale was stopped at the last minute. Until these and the Italian papers are 
released, it seems unlikely that anything new can now be said about the 
events of July 1914. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The French Renaissance. By CATHERINE E. Boyp. (‘‘Museum extension pub- 
lications,”’ illustrative set No. 3.) Boston: Museum of Fine Arts, 1940. 
Pp. 52. 42 plates. $5.20. 


The French Renaissance, too often neglected in even the best of our books 
on the Renaissance as a whole, really comes to life in this series of forty-two 
carefully selected illustrations. An accompanying pamphlet furnishes about 
fifty pages of text and is an exceptionally able and helpful summary of the 
meaning and nature of the Renaissance movement in France; if read in close 
conjunction with the illustrations (marginal references to the appropriate 
plates have been provided), it will add very considerably to their value. Spe- 
cial mention should be made of an admirable, though brief, foreword by Pro- 
fessor Charles H. Mcllwain, an excellent bibliographical note (despite the 
conspicuous omission of Edith Sichel’s The Renaissance [New York, 1914)), 
and a short account of the music of the French Renaissance (with a “‘Select 
list of records’). 

A severe critic might point out with some justification that the introduc- 
tory section of the commentary is inadequate, that the whole commentary 
possesses no real conclusion, that there is an unfortunate tendency on the part 
of the author to know and state the thoughts and feelings of specific sixteenth- 
century individuals, that John Calvin has been relatively neglected, and that 
some of the old favorites have been omitted from the plates (Jacques Coeur’s 
house at-Bourges, for example). The reviewer, however, prefers to praise the 
skilful balance of general and specific material in the text, the careful selection 
of the illustrations and their excellent captions, the adequate stress placed 
upon Rabelais and Montaigne even in the plates, and, above all, the fact that 
the whole work is both interesting and informing. Probably the illustrations 
should have included some attention to the everyday life of the ordinary man. 
Probably the outdoor aspects of the French Renaissance have not been suffi- 
ciently exploited, notably its gardens. Provincial cultural centers have cer- 
tainly been neglected. The brutality and the sensuality of the French Renais- 
sance have not been fully exposed. The reviewer doubts, however, that a 
clear case may be made out for the omission of a single illustration in the 
series. The “interplay between the religious, artistic, social, and political 
forces that combined to prepare the way for the modern era” has been suc- 
cessfully set forth. Something, at least, of the peculiar flavor of the French 
Renaissance has been put within the covers of a single publication. 

The Museum of Fine Arts, however, should bestir itself to solve the prob- 
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lem of backing the illustrations properly. If these publications are to be used 
by college students in large numbers, and it seems clear that they should be 
so used, then some way must be found to provide better wearing qualities. 
The ordinary college library cannot do this except at prohibitive expense. 


Sripney R. Packarp 
Smith College 





Industry and government in France and England, 1540-1640. By Joun U. NeEr. 
(‘Memoirs of the American Philosophical Society,” Vol. XV.) Philadel- 
phia: American Philosophical Society, 1940. Pp. 162. $2.00. 


This little book is apparently another fragment of the big work on English 
and French industry from 1540 to 1640 which the author’s articles published 
since 1936 in the Journal of political economy and the Economic history review 
warrant expecting from him. If this book may be envisaged as a part of that 
as yet uncompleted whole, it seems to be a subordinate part and in a sense a 
departure from the strict concentration on economic activity that the articles 
exhibit. Broadly speaking, it serves to document the readily acceptable gen- 
eral position that the differentials in industrial life and the differentials in 
political institutions as between France and England show a close correlation. 
Royal industrial regulation in France by means of the relatively advanced ad- 
ministrative system is shown to have been more effective than regulation in 
England by means of the poorly disciplined justices of the peace. In the chap- 
ter on this point, Professor Nef confines himself to questions of personnel— 
guilds, prices, and wages—without taking up the qualitative controls inde- 
pendent of formal organization suggested by the long list given by Sombart in 
Der moderne Kapitalismus (I [Munich, 1916], 136). The chapter on “‘Royal 
participation in industrial enterprise” shows a similar result. Here there are 
some confusions. On pages 66, 90, 93, 95, 97, and 98 the English powder in- 
dustry in the hands of the Evelyns is variously represented as effective and in- 
effective in comparison with the French system of supply from small handi- 
craft units whose product was concentrated only by buyers. A chapter on 
taxation, without attempting to correlate the generalization to ambiguous 
results of modern tax-experience and analysis, seems to assume that taxation 
was per se “destructive of the wealth of persons in a position to invest in 
mines and manufactures.” The army contractors, the builders, and furniture- 
makers of a later date did not think so. A final chapter on “industrial progress 
and the form of government,” with somewhat too much dependence on the 
condition contrary to fact, makes a fairly close correlation between the rela- 
tively advanced condition of English economic activity in general (rather 
than industry in particular) with the fact that the English got rid of the 
Stuarts in 1689, whereas nothing of the sort happened in France. 
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It is perhaps proper to question whether the whole conceptior. of which this 
book and Mr. Nef’s various articles are fragments is not itself fragmentary. 
Does the economic history of England coupled in a comparative way with the 
economic history of France constitute a valid entity? The comparative con- 
stitutional history of France and England as conceived by Petit-Dutaillis 
is a valid entity because these two units, in addition to being thoroughly in- 
volved with the same roots, were thoroughly involved with each other and 
only at the end of Petit-Dutaillis’ story (long before the beginning of Nef’s) go 
clearly their separate ways. On the other hand, everything from tradition to 
circumstance seems to have conspired to make the England and France of 
Mr. Nef’s century two very different sorts of political and economic aggre- 
gates—so different that the application to them of any common measure is 
subject to an infinity of qualifications. It is hardly valid, for example, to com- 
pare the French gabelle, with its diverse sanctions and diverse forms and rates 
in the different parts of the kingdom, with the petty and unsanctioned attempt 
of the English crown to set up a manufacturing monopoly for the whole of 
England. In another sense, Turgot’s dictum that to think of economic mat- 
ters it is necessary to forget political boundaries is also a challenge to Nef’s 
framework. Germany, Flanders, Italy, Spain, the colonies—all that world 
outside the boundaries that was becoming part of economic France and eco- 
nomic England and a deep concern of businessmen as well as of statesmen— 
go unmentioned. 

The political concepts of the book require somewhat more study. The in- 
troduction in some way tries to link up the function of the book with the cur- 
rent defense of democracy. ‘“The consent of the governed” is represented as a 
distinguishing mark of the more liberal governments of our time and, by im- 
plication, of the English government, as distinguished from the French gov- 
ernment, of the time. For the economic historian in particular, it is needful 
to look beyond differences in form and to recognize in both France and Eng- 
land a process by which economic power became political power—by trans- 
ference to industrial relations of notions of lordship, by the translation of eco- 
nomic superiority into technical ‘‘nobility,” and, most important of all, by 
the incorporation of economically active persons and their organizations into 
the fabric of government. McIlwain’s dictum (quoted on p. 5) that the medie- 
val king or prince was not a despot would have made a good starting-point for 
a formulation of the process by which kings and princes of this Renaissance 
century found themselves compelled, by new problems arising out of the in- 
creasingly complicated economic life, to intrude into new areas of action, to 
exercise new kinds and degrees of power, and to find new agents for their ad- 
ministrations and counselors for their decisions among men who had power in 
the new and convenient form of control of workers, buyers, and money. 


F. L. NussBAuM 


University of Wyoming 
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Queen Elizabeth. By TueoporE Maynarp. (“Science and culture series,” 
edited by JoserpH Hussiern.) Milwaukee: Bruce Pub. Co., 1940. Pp. 
399. $4.00. 


Roman Catholic historians of the reign of Queen Elizabeth fall roughly 
into two groups: a scientific group represented by the late John Hungerford 
Pollen and David Mathew, and a propagandist group represented by Hilaire 
Belloc. Scholars like Pollen and Mathew command the respectful attention of 
scholars of all creeds. No one can doubt their devotion to their faith. No one 
can doubt, either, their passionate devotion to the truth. Writers like Belloc, 
however charming their style of writing, simply provoke the wrath of all who 
are not of the Roman Catholic communion, and reveal upon careful analysis a 
constant subordination of the ordinary canons of historical scholarship to the 
propagation of their faith. It is probable that in the long run they defeat 
their own ends. And, though they may supply their unskilful co-religionists 
with plausible arguments, they increase the suspicion and distrust and antag- 
onism of those not already of their way of thinking. 

Dr. Theodore Maynard belongs in the group with Hilaire Belloc. He is not 
a historian by trade. At different times he has been a Congregationalist divin- 
ity student and a Dominican novice. For the last twenty years he has been 
professor of English literature at various Roman Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities. Most of his published work has been poetry or about poetry. This 
present work is apparently his first adventure in the field of history. 

It is not a life of Elizabeth in the ordinary sense of the term. It is rather a 
running commentary on her life and her policy, with particular emphasis upon 
her attitude toward Roman Catholicism and her various marriage projects. 
In general, Mr. Maynard holds that Elizabeth, if she had any religious con- 
victions at all, was a Roman Catholic at heart, though he insists that her per- 
secution of the Catholics was not for political, but for religious, reasons. His 
explanation of her sex life follows closely that of Belloc, summed up in Belloc’s 
phrase “‘lascivious impotence.’’ Maynard says at one place that her success 
was “‘perhaps the most brilliant and the most continuously enjoyed by any 
ruler in history” (p. 107), and yet he manages to discredit everything she did. 
Even her famous speech at Tilbury he dismisses as a magnficent boast after 
the danger was past (p. 304). As for her great captains, Drake and Hawkins, 
“they must,” he writes, ‘““‘be considered as no better than vulgar and common- 
place thieves, adorned with a few eccentricities” (p. 295). As for the increased 
prosperity during her reign, he declares it to have been merely an increase “‘of 
the wealth of the wealthy, upon which was founded the capitalistic system 
which still plagues us” (p. 322). As for her foundation of the British Empire, 
he maintains that “‘England might have been more truly great had she never 
acquired her vast possessions” (p. 309). Of the flowering of English literature 
during her reign he has never a word to say. At the end he repeats the hoary 
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Catholic legend that Elizabeth called for a Catholic priest; and, though he ad- 
mits that there is no sound foundation for the tale, he thinks it would account 
for what he pronounces to have been “‘her absolute and overwhelming de- 
spair” as she faced the unknown (p. 376). 

In short, Mr. Maynard is simply concerned with the welfare of his church, 
and since Elizabeth did relatively little to promote that welfare—though most 
dispassionate historians agree that she was singularly tolerant for her times— 
all that she did was bad. The book contributes nothing to our knowledge of 
the subject, though it reveals a trend in the writing of history by Roman 
Catholics which is to be regretted. Dr. Husslein, the editor of the series of 
which this volume forms a part, points out in his preface that the old religious 
passions are less strong than they were. “‘More than at any earlier period,” he 
writes, ‘‘readers are willing to give fair hearing to a sincere, unbiased and con- 
vincing story of Elizabeth, Tudor queen of England, as here set down in these 
stirring pages.”” We hope he is right in saying that readers are open minded. 
We do not doubt Mr. Maynard’s sincerity. But we venture to assert that his 
story is altogether unconvincing and his judgment biased to the point of posi- 


tive distortion. 
, Conyers READ 
University of Pennsylvania 





The writings and speeches of Oliver Cromwell. With an introduction, notes, and 
an account of his life by Witpur Cortez ABsort, with the assistance of 
CATHERINE D. Crane. Vol. Il, The Commonwealth, 1649-1653. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1939. Pp. 806. $5.00. 


This volume, the second of what is likely to be the definitive collection of 
Cromwelliana, covers four eventful years in Cromwell’s life.! After the estab- 
lishment of the Commonwealth, he embarked for Ireland, and his campaign 
there is traced in much detail. An example of the care bestowed on this part 
of the work is the correction of previous statements of the date of the unsuc- 
cessful assault on Clonmel, which should be May 17, not 9. On the other 
hand, there is no discussion of the question where Cromwell meant to land. 
Professor Abbott suggests (p. 108, n. 7) there was a change in the original 
plans, but he hardly makes it clear what they were. The storming of Drog- 
heda, the most controversial episode in Cromwell’s life, is dealt with very 
temperately. The evidence is impartially presented, and a fair sample is given 
of the different verdicts that have been passed by later writers. In fact, the 
treatment of this question might well be regarded as a model. There is just 
one point—there is no proof that when Cromwell ordered the garrison at the 
Mount to be put to the sword he knew terms of surrender had been offered. 


1 See Journal, X (1938), 103-5, for a review of Volume I. 
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When Cromwell returned to England, at the end of May, 1650, he left his 
son-in-law, Ireton, in command. Mr. Abbott makes several statements that 
are not altogether consistent about Ireton’s death: “On November 26 he died 
of fever’; ““November 6, the day before Ireton died”; “‘Ireton had died on 
November 26 of a cold” (pp. 496, 503). Incidentally, the remark that all 
Ireton’s influence had been in the direction of ‘democratic, popular, almost 
communistic doctrines” is most surprising. Actually, Ireton favored confining 
the franchise to those with a permanent fixed interest in the country—“‘the per- 
sons in whom all land lies, and those in corporations in whom all trading lies.” 
Alter this fundamental, and you will give away all property (Clarke papers, 
I [London, 1891], 302-3). Edward Wogan, who deserted the parliamentarian 
cause, was a captain in Okey’s dragoons, not in Ireton’s regiment (p. 149). 

After Ireland, the turn of Scotland came next. The great victories of Dun- 
bar and Worcester averted, once for all, the danger that Charles II would be 
restored, and Presbyterianism imposed, by a Scotch army. The two cam- 
paigns are worked out carefully, and the only slips seem to be of so trivial a 
nature that they do not seriously lower the value of the narrative. The follow- 
ing are examples of such slips, relating to the battle of Dunbar. The statement 
that Cromwell’s regiment of foot was under Goffe and Packer is due to a mis- 
understanding of a passage (p. 147) in Captain John Hodgson’s Memoirs 
(Edinburgh, 1806). Packer was the senior captain of Cromwell’s regiment of 
horse. The sentence that the Scots’ horse rode over their infantry on the left 
wing toward Berwick and Haddington is hard to follow, for the right wing 
was the nearer to Berwick. A phrase—‘a like number” (p. 319)—implies that 
4,000 Scots were killed, but 3,000 is Cromwell’s estimate. ““The savage mas- 
sacre”’ are rather harsh words to apply to Monck’s storming of Dundee, if one 
judges by the narratives of those present on that occasion (p. 470). The colla- 
tion of a small sample of original letters with the text suggests that the tran- 
scription is as accurate as can reasonably be expected.? Indeed, the errors 
throughout the work are few, compared with the great number of facts in it. 

More interesting than these details is the great question whether, after so 
elaborate and careful a scrutiny of Cromwell’s every word or act, his character 
is plainly, definitely, incontrovertibly revealed. The answer is ‘“No.” Mr. Ab- 
bott’s conclusion is that he was “‘a complex and elusive character, prince or 
pilgrim [Machiavelli’s or Bunyan’s] as the case might be, depending, in no 
small measure, on whether one takes his words or acts as the clue to his real 
character.” As far as the years 1649-53 are concerned, an essential prelimi- 
nary is to determine how much authority Cromwell really had, whether he 
was “‘the most powerful official of the government” (p. 502), or whether he 


2 A collation of three letters in the Huntington Library with the originals yielded 
the following corrigenda: p. 56, 1. 16, insert ‘‘indeed”’ after ““And’’; p. 57, 1. 1, enclose 
“‘of”’ within brackets; p. 95, 1. 8, substitute “‘of’’ for “‘to.”’ In the notes on pp. 13 and 
57, ““Huntingdon”’ should “be Huntington”’ (as on p. 95, n. 3). 
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was “almost, if not quite—in fact though not in name—the head of the new 
government” (p. 521). Theoretically, he was subordinate to parliament, but 
practically he was superior—only, however, if he used his army, on whose 
devotion he could depend. Instances are here recorded in which he was de- 
feated, in the division lobby, on measures in which he was clearly interested. 
The Dutch war took place without his approval, perhaps against his wish. He 
was powerless to get the Long Parliament to dissolve without the condition 
that the sitting members should retain their seats. A modern prime minister 
would have resigned, and perhaps Cromwell should have laid down his com- 
missions. But that easy retreat was not open to him unless he was prepared to 
hazard all that had been won up to date. There is thus involved the further 
consideration, how far was he indispensable to preserve the “‘good old cause’’? 
Mr. Abbott’s verdict is that “‘it is too much to say, perhaps, that his death 
would have ended the rule of the revolutionary party,” but that, to judge by 
events after his death, the effect in 1651 would have been much the same as in 
1658-60 (p. 407). A few pages later occur the more emphatic words that, if 
Cromwell died, ‘‘no one could doubt that it meant the end of the Common- 
wealth” (p. 416). Presumably, his retirement would have had much the same 
effect as his death. If he could not prevail in the house of commons and if he 
could not retire without chaos ensuing, there does not seem much alternative 
to turning the Rump out and trying again with another parliament. Two 
equal sovereign powers could not coexist in the state—perhaps the publication 
of the Leviathan in 1651 was more topical than is always realized; and Crom- 
well and the army were essential if the Puritan Revolution was to survive. 
When a deadlock occurred, the Rump was turned out. It is difficult, there- 
fore, to see why Machiavellian tactics were necessary for Cromwell, and what 
acts were of that nature. Is it not likely that the charge of ambition, of aiming 
at the crown, derives such force as it has from the conversations mainly 
recorded by Whitelocke (a critical edition of whose Memorials is devoutly to 
be wished)? Mr. Abbott’s method of appraising Cromwell’s character as the 
documents afford opportunities is apt to consume space and to lead to occa- 
sional inconsistencies; yet it has the great advantage that the piecemeal 
revelations and comments on them help us to realize the gradual evolution of 
the great Puritan leader. They suggest that one reason why he is hard to 
understand is that he was often puzzled himself. He rarely saw the end until 
near to it. The approach was often slow and haphazard, but as soon as his 
mind was made up he acted like lightning. 

Occasional differences of opinion and the detection of some errors inevitable 
in so minute a work in no way invalidate the belief already expressed, that 
Mr. Abbott is making the definitive collection of material relative to Oliver 
Cromwell. 

Goprrey Davies 


Huntington Library 
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Our rising empire, 1763-1803. By ArtHuR Burr Dariinc. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1940. Pp. 595. $5.00. 


Professor Darling’s scholarly account of the first generation of American 
diplomacy places particular emphasis on the extension of our territory in the 
Mississippi Valley. The phrase “‘our rising empire” comes from Washington’s 
address to his officers in 1783. Scant attention is paid to the years before 1776, 
and only a quarter of the text is devoted to the period prior to the French 
Revolution. The full treatment of the decade after 1793 is the most valuable 
part of the volume. 

The field covered by the book has long been a favorite with American 
scholars. Perhaps no other period of our diplomacy has been so thoroughly 
studied. The reader asks immediately what new materials the author has dis- 
covered or what new interpretations he has presented. Mr.- Darling has uti- 
lized all the printed and much of the manuscript material available in this 
country. He has made considerable use of the photographs from the French 
archives in the Library of Congress but has not studied the documents from 
the Spanish archives deposited there. Some British papers have been used. 
These sources have all been employed by previous workers in the field, and it 
is only in detail that the author enlarges our appreciation of the documents. 

The volume does not add a great deal to our knowledge of the period. The 
account of the American Revolution leans heavily on Corwin and Bemis. 
Mr. Darling missed an opportunity to amplify French policy in America in 
not making fuller use of the dispatches of Gérard and Luzerne. The treatment 
of Spanish-American relations is based on the works of Bemis and Whitaker. 
The book contributes little to Bemis’ account of Jay’s Treaty. 

The author is at his best in the handling of Franco-American relations after 
1793. The sections on the political repercussions in the United States of our 
controversy with the Directory are unusually good. Unfortunately, Mr. Dar- 
ling has not made adequate use of the French sources at this point, and he 
does not give a complete view of Talleyrand’s policy. The same criticisms 
apply to the treatment of the Franco-American Convention of 1800. The 
background and actual negotiation of the Louisiana Purchase, which com- 
prise about 30 per cent of the book, are handled admirably. The author has 
been particularly skilful in portraying British interest in the Mississippi Valley 
and its effect on American policy. In examining the much discussed question 
of Napoleon’s motives for selling Louisiana he minimizes the failure in St. 
Domingo and stresses fear of an attack on New Orleans by the British fleet, 
American pressure in the Mississippi Valley, and the desire to keep the 
United States neutral in the war with Great Britain. 

Mr. Darling’s judgment of American statesmen is penetrating and judi- 
cious. Franklin, Washington, Jay, Hamilton, Livingston, and Jefferson are 
specially honored as empire-builders. Jay seems to the reviewer to merit the 
somewhat more than usual commendation he receives. Livingston is properly 
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given greater credit than Monroe for the Louisiana negotiation. Monroe de- 
serves the severe criticism of his conduct during both his missions to France. 
The author is perhaps a bit too enthusiastic about Jefferson’s vision of empire 
beyond the Mississippi (pp. 418, 439). He likes John Adams, and the reader 
will share his appreciation of Adams’ diplomacy. 

The work is distinguished by accuracy, and only a few slips have been 
noted. The cession of Louisiana to Spain was not a part of the renewal of the 
family compact of 1761 (p. 2). The delay of the French commissioners in 
negotiating with the United States in 1800 was not motivated by desire to 
secure Louisiana before ending the rupture with us (p. 380). Barbé-Marbois’ 
consular service in the United States came before his assumption of the in- 
tendancy of St. Domingo (p. 496). 

Scholars will find the footnotes lacking in clarity and precision. Citation of 
an author’s name alone forces one to search for the title in the bibliography, 
where it is sometimes difficult to be sure which is the correct work. Frequent 
listing of several references in the same footnote makes it hard to tell which is 
the authority for a particular statement. 

These criticisms should not obscure the fact that Mr. Darling has written a 
valuable book. It is well organized and keeps attention constantly upon the 
imperial theme, a most suggestive approach to this period of our history. 
Innumerable short quotations and the chapter subtitles taken from the docu- 
ments give a pleasant eighteenth-century flavor to the text. No other single 
volume provides such a satisfactory synthesis of American diplomacy from 


1776 through 1803. 
E. Witson Lyon 


Colgate University 





The United States, Great Britain, and British North America, from the Revolu- 
tion to-the establishment of peace after the War of 1812. By A. L. Burr. (“The 
relations of Canada and the United States.’’) New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1940. Pp. 448. $3.25. 


Diplomatic correspondence of the United States: Canadian relations, 1784-1860. 
Edited by Wruu1am R. Mannina. Vol. I, 1784-1820. (“Publications of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division of International 
Law.’’) Washington: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1940. 
Pp. 947. $5.00. 

The Carnegie Endowment’s committee in charge of the Canadian-Ameri- 
can historical series could not have selected a more competent or accomplished 
scholar to handle this period than Professor A. L. Burt, a Canadian by na- 
tionality, an American by professorship in the University of Minnesota, and 
author of the superlative study of The old province of Quebec (Toronto, 1933), a 
good jumping-off volume for the present book. Mr. Burt has re-examined, 
with patient and laborious research in the published and unpublished sources 
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in the United States, Canada, and Great Britain, the whole period of Cana- 
dian-American relations between 1775 and 1818, to which earlier scholars have 
already given so much attention, and he has filled in some gaps not previously 
dealt with. He has put all this together, for the purposes of this series, with 
penetrating insight, solid scholarship, and fresh interpretation. On some im- 
portant points his interpretations are at variance with hitherto prevailing 
historiography; on others, perhaps less so than he imagines. He believes that 
the British decision not to evacuate the American frontier posts as agreed to 
by the treaty of peace of 1783 was due only at first to the desire to retain con- 
trol of the fur trade south of the line; the real determining motive subsequent- 
ly appearing was fear of the Indian allies who had been so heedlessly aban- 
doned to the United States by the treaty of 1783. In this the author really dis- 
covered nothing new (cf. my Jay’s Treaty .... {New York, 1923], pp. 8-12), 
although he may have given needed corrective emphasis. He stresses Ameri- 
can incapacity to fulfil the treaty of peace, and he soft-pedals but does not 
altogether obscure the fact that the British ministry sent out secret orders not 
to give up the posts, on the very night—permit the reviewer to add for em- 
phasis—before George III proclaimed the peace treaty to be in effect and 
enjoined each and every one of his subjects strictly to observe it! He makes 
too much of the fact that John Jay was persuaded of the justice of the British 
in retaining the posts because the United States had failed on its part since the 
peace to live up to the terms of the treaty. Jay, of course, did not know of this 
secret order of the ministry, known so well to historians today, including Mr. 
Burt. After all, the British violation of the treaty was deliberate, predeter- 
mined; the American violation was uncalculated, owing to the impotency of 
the Confederation. 

Mr. Burt thinks previous historians (I can guess who!) have been in- 
fluenced by nationalistic bias, but he really isn’t any more free from it. He 
asserts that impressment “‘was not yet repugnant to international law” and 
thinks one of the great steps leading to the War of 1812 was the refusal of 
Thomas Jefferson to accept in 1807 another Jay’s Treaty, signed this time by 
Monroe and Pinkney, which did not provide for the cessation of impressment. 
He declares that the declaration of war by the United States in 1812 was “‘a 
stab in the back”’ to Great Britain while she was defending herself against the 
monster of Europe. Surely these are extreme statements. 

In re-examining the causes of the War of 1812 Mr. Burt rejects the thesis 
of Julius W. Pratt in The exrpansionists of 1812 (New York, 1925) that, with- 
out the pressure of the western war hawks for the conquest of Canada and 
Florida and the extirpation incidentally of British intrigues with the Indians 
in those regions, congress would never have been able to vote a declaration of 
war over the massive grievances of impressment and spoliation of neutral 
rights. His principal reason seems to be that he finds so little talk of the con- 
quest of Florida in the debates preceding the declaration. He does not deny 
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that there was a lot of talk about invading British North America in case of 
war; but this was not to take Canada in order really to keep it, he contends; it 
was merely to coerce Great Britain to make a proper peace. The conquest of 
Florida, he asserts, was mentioned only once in these debates of congress. But 
Mr. Burt himself admits that the movement for the acquisition of the 
Floridas had long since been under way, only to deny that it had any influence 
on southern and southwestern votes in the actual declaration of war. In his 
eagerness to overthrow an established historical interpretation, the author 
has passed lightly over the vast mass of newspaper material and contemporary 
letters, utilized by Pratt and more recently by Bernard Mayo in his Henry 
Clay (Boston, 1937). Again this may have introduced a corrective emphasis 
which should make us a little more cautious, but I would not agree that the 
author has exploded the expansionists of 1812 as a precipitating factor in the 
War of 1812. 

One may dispute these interpretations, but one may not question the excel- 
lence of this work. It commends itself instantly to the scholars of this conti- 
nent. In a field where Henry Adams and A. T. Mahan have trod, it is one of 
the most searching analyses that has ever been written of the causes of the 
War of 1812. It deserves well of both countries, and it is a fine product of the 
Canadian-American historical series, which is, in turn, a great monument to 
good sense and sober amity in a shuddering world. 

The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace is also responsible for 
the volume of diplomatic correspondence from the archives of the United 
States department of state, concerning Canada and British North America 
during the same period covered by Professor Burt—the first of four volumes 
to go to 1860, counterparts for Canada, so to speak, of Manning’s series of 
fifteen volumes of United States diplomatic correspondence relating to Latin 
America. If there is anything critical to be said about such a highly useful 
source Collection it would be to raise the question of the difficulty of selecting 
out of our diplomatic correspondence with Great Britain and other countries 
all those documents which relate directly or indirectly to Canada. Dr. Man- 
ning, an experienced selector, assures us that he has met that question by 
being inclusive rather than exclusive in cases of doubt. Many of the docu- 


ments have never been printed before. 
SAMUEL FiacG Bemis 


Yale University 





The East India Company, 1784-1834. By C. H. Pururps. (‘Publications of 
the University of Manchester,’ No. CCLXX; “Historical series,” No. 
LXXVII.) Manchester: University Press, 1940. Pp. 374. 20s. 

Mr. Philips’ volume meets the high standards of scholarly workmanship 
already set by the other volumes on Indian history which have appeared in 

the Manchester Historical Series. Basically it is a study in the history of im- 
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perial administration, a detailed account of the organization, activities, and 
influence of the ‘“‘home government” of British India during the half-century 
between the enactment of Pitt’s India Bill and the final abolition of the East 
India Company’s monopoly of the trade to China in 1834. Since the author is 
primarily interested in the problem of administration, the subject is somewhat 
narrowly conceived. This is not a history of British imperial policy in the East 
during this period, nor is it a history of the East India Company as a trading 
corporation. Mr. Philips has addressed himself to the task of understanding 
the interaction of two bodies, the company’s directorate and the government’s 
board of control. 

The examination of hundreds of communications which passed between 
Whitehall and Leadenhall Street leads to some interesting reflections. One is 
left with the impression that the congeries of India “interests” which made up 
the company proved extraordinarily tough down at least to 1813. It was only 
an exceptional man at the board of control, such as Henry Dundas, who could 
really make headway by building up a government “‘party” within the 
“Direction,” and even Dundas’ power was short-lived. The iniquitous ship- 
ping ‘‘interest”’ was by no means killed by the blows administered to it in the 
1790’s. One of the most valuable parts of the book is the analysis, illustrated 
by tables in an appendix, of various India “‘interests”’ in parliament and in the 
company. The conclusion seems inescapable that the dissolution of the strong 
India “‘interests” of the late eighteenth century was brought about not by 
governmental pressure exercised through the board of control but by the 
economic revolution in the nature and conduct of the India trade, which is not 
here specifically discussed. In this connection, this reviewer cannot agree that 
the ‘private traders’’ possessed only a “‘superficial” knowledge of India (p. 8). 

Given the limitations which the author has set for himself, it is quite 
natural that great emphasis should appear to have been placed on administra- 
tive machinery, as contrasted with administrative accomplishment. Yet less 
attention to the forms of departmental procedure and more to the purposes 
they were intended to serve would have been welcome. We are presented with 
an excellent analysis, based on thorough research, of the way the wheels of 
Indian government were made to revolve in London; but we might well have 
been made more aware of the expansion of the empire in the East and of the 
vast changes in India’s relationship to Britain which were simultaneously 
taking place. In the economic sphere this is somewhat unfortunate. We are 
left with the impression (pp. 48, 106) that the proposed commercial agree- 
ment between the English and French East India companies was carried into 
effect in 1785. As a matter of fact, this agreement was repudiated, chiefly as a 
result of the opposition of Vergennes. Similarly, the agreement between the 
English East India Company and the Spanish Philippine Company is repre- 
sented as having a vitality which it never possessed (p. 106). With regard to 
clandestine trade, it is hardly conceivable that Mr. David Scott did not know 
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the nature of the business carried on by the agency house of David Scott, 
Junior, & Co. (formerly David Scott & Co.) in the late 1790’s. Such directors 
as he did not live in a world apart, unsullied by intimate contact with illicit 
India trading ‘‘interests,”’ both within and outside Britain. In the discussion 
of Lord Cornwallis’ war with Tipu Sultan, the complexities of the situation are 
overlooked in a simple assertion that Tipu attacked Travancore because he 
“‘*had received encouragement from the French government which he was 
unwise enough to take at its face value” (p. 68). 

As a study of a unique type of governmental administration, this book 
reinforces the truth that it is not the outward form of an institution which 
counts; it is the men who operate it. If it is one thing to have a Dundas or a 
Canning at the board of control, it is quite another to have a Dartmouth or a 
Buckinghamshire. Likewise, a Sulivan, a Baring, or a Grant, in Leadenhall 
Street, towers over the mediocrities by whom he is surrounded. Moreover, 
Mr. Philips has cogently pointed out the importance of the work of certain 
secretaries and clerks whose influence at the India Board or India House may 
well have been comparable to that of any of their better known contempo- 
raries at the colonial office. This book deserves to be read not only by all stu- 
dents of Indian history but by all who serve the government of India today in 
an administrative capacity. 


Houpen FurBer 
University of Texas 





John Frost. A study in Chartism. By Davin Wiuu1aMs. Cardiff: University 
of Wales Press Board; New York: Oxford University Press, 1939. Pp. 355. 
$3.50. 


An increasing number of historical studies concerning Wales has appeared in 
late years, often through the University of Wales Press Board, and we are 
learning more about the life of the principality and its relations to that of 
England. The points of important contact are curiously few in the nineteenth 
century, and one of the most significant, the ““Newport Rising” of the Welsh 
Chartists, is the central piece in Mr. Williams’ thorough monograph, a 
centenary memorial. 

In some ways the most interesting part of this book is that before the rise of 
Chartism. John Frost, born in 1784, grew up to be a prosperous tradesman in 
a very fast-growing town. The expansion of coal and iron output in the val- 
leys of southeast Wales was phenomenal in the early decades of the nineteenth 
century and of course could not take place without friction in a society still 
largely feudal and where, in addition, the new ironmasters were English while 
the workers spoke exclusively Welsh. Frost, a self-educated man of the school 
of Cobbett and Henry Hunt, had two talents which marked him out as a 
radical: he could scarcely live without a pet enemy to crusade against, and he 
developed a gift, in which he delighted, for humorous polemical writing. His 
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ideas were thoroughly Chartist as early as 1822. Following an imprisonment 
for libel, he lived quietly for a time, branched out as a vigorous and effective 
radical in the days of the 1830’s, when radicals and mere reformers were 
allied, and in 1836, under the new municipal dispensation, became second 
mayor of Newport and a borough magistrate. When Chartism began to take 
hold in the coal valleys, however, Frost, whose ideas needed no change, at once 
plunged deeply into the movement. His gift of expression in print and his 
status as a magistrate gave him great prestige; he was a leading delegate to 
the National Convention. 

Mr. Williams has devoted the most meticulous care to the obscure motiva- 
tion and happenings of the famous Monmouthshire riots which followed the 
convention. Although the evidence is difficult to evaluate and lacking in com- 
pleteness, he has provided important corrections to the usual accounts, which 
have failed in their understanding of the Welsh side, and leads the reader to 
conclude that the march on Newport was more completely a local affair, with 
relatively little connection with English Chartists, than has usually been 
believed. It is evident that the Chartist leadership was bad, the organization 
of the march not half complete, and that Frost, essentially a man of peace, was 
loyal to his cause but reduced in desperation to letting events run away with 
him. His trial for treason shows the intensity of class feeling aroused—so that 
even the chief justice could not keep the jury from a verdict of guilty—and 
this has helped to perpetuate the idea that revolution was intended. Mr. Wil- 
liams sums up by saying: “‘Undoubtedly the vast majority of the Chartists 
did not know what their purpose was, and undoubtedly also, many of the 
leaders had different objects in mind... . . It is safest to assume that the only 
common purpose was a great demonstration of strength in Newport.” At any 
rate, Chartism in South Wales had pretty effectively destroyed itself. 


H. DonALDSON JORDAN 
Clark University 





Sicilia e Piemonte nel 1848-49. Corrispondenza diplomatica del governo del 
regno di con la missione inviata in Piemonte per l’oferta della corona al Duca 
di Genova. Edited by the Recio ARcHIVIO DI STATO DI PALERMO. (‘‘Regio 
istituto per la storia del Risorgimento italiano, Biblioteca scientifica,” ser. 
II, fonti, vol. XXIX.) Rome: Vittoriano, 1940. Pp. 308. L. 45. 


In the wave of reform and revolution that swept over much of Europe in 
1848 and 1849, the island of Sicily was not unaffected. In April, 1848, the 
Sicilian parliament bespoke the widespread detestation of the Bourbon Ferdi- 
nand II of Naples by deposing him and declaring Sicily an independent, con- 
stitutional monarchy. In July the parliament amended and adopted the old 
Constitution of 1812 and offered the crown of the new monarchy to Ferdinand, 
second son of Charles Albert, king of Sardinia. 
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This volume presents chiefly the correspondence between the provisional 
government in Palermo and its representatives in Turin from July, 1848, to 
April, 1849. The central theme is the question of the acceptance of the prof- 
fered crown by the House of Savoy, though the communications from Turin 
are replete with references to the Austro-Sardinian War, the proposals for an 
Italian confederation, and developments in Germany, Austria, and the other 
Italian states. 

Charles Albert was understandably anxious to increase the prestige of his 
house by the addition of another royal crown, but considerations of diplomacy 
prevented him from accepting the Sicilian offer until it was too late. He hesi- 
tated to make an enemy of Naples (which had not recognized the loss of Sicily) 
in the face of the unsatisfactory state of his “‘war of independence” against 
Austria. He hoped for British and French support for the proposal; but France 
was cold and latterly hostile, while Britain surrounded its sympathy with 
reservations. Sir Ralph Abercromby, the British minister at Turin, was at 
first quite encouraging with the assurance that Britain would recognize the 
new king as soon as he accepted the crown; this was later (apparently on in- 
structions from London) restricted to recognition when Ferdinand was in 
actual possession of his new kingdom. Aside from his personal hesitation, 
Charles Albert was further restrained by the reluctant attitude of his cabinet, 
whose advice, by the statuto of 1848, he was bound to follow. Though Ferdi- 
nand indicated in August that acceptance was out of the question, the hope 
of the Savoyards for a change that would make it possible, and the desire of 
the Sicilians to avoid an outright refusal, kept the negotiations alive until the 
reconquest of the island by Ferdinand of Naples in May, 1849. 

During this time the provisional government at Palermo and its represen- 
tatives in Turin spared no effort to bring the Piedmontese to their way of 
thinking. They foresaw the outbreak of extreme republicanism that was to 
appear in many parts of Italy, and pointed out to Charles Albert that an im- 
mediate acceptance of the Sicilian crown would stabilize monarchy in general 
and forestall the dreaded republican menace. It would also strengthen the 
House of Savoy and weaken the Bourbon power of Naples, which “‘alone 
could ever oppose the aggrandizement” of the former. Weakening the Bour- 
bons, it would by that very fact lessen the foreign (Austrian) control of Italy. 
It would also be of great weight in furthering the project for an Italian con- 
federation which Piedmont, momentarily at least, wished to promote. But 
neither these nor other considerations were sufficient to overcome the diffi- 
culties of Charles Albert’s position; the case of the Sicilians became steadily 
weaker, their hopes less bright, until all was lost in May, 1849. 

The episode of the Sicilian attempt at independence was of little signifi- 
cance in the total story of the Italian Risorgimento. Berkeley dismisses it in 
two lines of a footnote, while Masi regards it as a mistake and as a hindrance 
to the attainment of the greater goal of Italian independence and unification. 
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But this volume of documents at least adds to the completeness of the litera- 
ture of the times and throws some light on the tangled diplomacy of the Italian 
states and of the great powers during the period when the ground was being 
prepared for the later work of Cavour and Garibaldi. The collection is pro- 
vided with a useful index of names and places and with a brief bibliography. 


JosEePH H. Brapy 
Seton Hall College 





The Irish Land League crisis. By NormMAN DunBAR Patmer. (‘Yale histori- 
cal series, Miscellany,” Vol. XX XVII.) New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1940. Pp. 340. $3.50. 


This study is the most noteworthy in the field of modern Irish history since 
William F. Adams’ Ireland and Irish emigration to the new world, which in 
1932 also appeared under a Yale imprint. It deals with a widespread popular 
movement against landlordism during the years 1879-81. The revolt was only 
partly successful; it gained a modification of the act of 1870, but a long period 
intervened before the adoption of land purchase in toto and the systematic 
treatment of congested areas. 

Mr. Palmer begins with a much needed analysis of Irish landlordism as it 
existed prior to the act of 1870 and then discusses the status of landlord and 
tenant under the provisions of that act. Where previous scholarship con- 
cerned itself too much with interpreting the complicated provisions of the 
law, Mr. Palmer avoids that pitfall and studies the actual effects of the act, 
particularly their impact upon the tenant class. The corpus of the work deals 
with the famine years of 1879 and 1880, a period of serious crop failure. Pri- 
vate charity proved incapable of alleviating the distress; and, while the govern- 
ment fumbled, the Irish turned to their leaders. It was then that the ‘““New 
Departure’”’—the social gospel discussed by Michael Davitt in The fall of 
feudalism in Ireland (London, 1904)—spread throughout the land. With 
laudable skill, Mr. Palmer traces, through the columns of the contemporary 
press, the acceptance of this doctrine and the rise of its implementing agency, 
the Land League. Parnell and his colleagues were forced to accept the league, 
although in the beginning they were singularly uninformed regarding eco- 
nomic matters. For the time being the Home Rule issue was kept in the back- 
ground. 

The history of the agitation, together with its organization and techniques, 
is discussed in great detail. Particularly valuable is Mr. Palmer’s investiga- 
tion of the efforts of the landlords to defend themselves against the tidal wave 
of popular fury. Until late in 1881 landlord defense committees were more 
effective than the government in combating the Land League. The monu- 
mental reports of the Bessborough and Richmond commissions are examined, 
as well as the ameliorative legislation of 1881. It is interesting to note that 
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much of the substance of the act of 1881 was foreshadowed in December, 
1880, in the little-known report of the Land Tenure Reform Committee. 

Continued disorders after the passage of the act were met with coercion 
and the arrest of Irish leaders; but the counterattack, the No-Rent Manifesto, 
fell flat. The clergy, firm supporters of the league, could not swallow what 
smacked to them of communism. After the formal suppression of the Land 
League in October, 1881, Irish currents reverted to familiar types—parlia- 
mentary Home Rule on the one hand, secret terrorism on the other. 

Mr. Palmer has made a real contribution both to the study of Irish history 
and to the literature of popular revolution. With the exception of the last 
chapter the volume is soundly knit and well written. Many trying years were 
to elapse before the Irish people actually regained the land, and one wonders 
whether the removal of landlordism did not lay bare basic economic problems 


that were obscured by that very issue. 
JoHN PoMFRET 
Vanderbilt University 





The anatomy of British sea power: a history of British naval policy in the pre- 
dreadnought era, 1880-1905. By Artuur J. Marper. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1940 Pp. 580. $5.00. 


Founded upon unpublished materials in British and American archives, 
ranging over a huge periodical literature of which much is technical and hard 
to get at, this is a good and an important work, though hardly the equal of its 
kindred, the works of Albion and of Baxter. Despite the title, the book is con- 
cerned with dynamics, not with anatomy. One may even regret that the 
structure of the admiralty receives so little attention, for it was a mechanism 
better adapted to its purpose than its rival, the French ministry of marine, 
whose political instability frustrated much originality and brilliance of con- 
ception. It is with persons functioning under pressures that the book has 
most to do. Those ‘“‘monarchs of the sea,’”’” Hamilton, Spencer, Goschen, and 
and Selborne, are accorded interesting treatment. Cawdor, relegated to a 
footnote, gets less than his due. How much the professional first sea lord may 
influence international politics appears not only in the treatment of that 
“*hobgoblin whose name was Fisher”’ but in the account of the less highly pub- 
licized Richards, who was highly influential in Salisbury’s Straits policy. The 
importance of the director of naval intelligence not only is stated at large in 
the text but is illustrated functionally in Appendix IT. 

More than a hint of moral disapproval is revealed in the treatment of the 
genesis of navalism (Parts I and II). Under the warm sun of the new imperial- 
ism a tradition and a conception of national interest grew into a public opin- 
ion which the official organ could not disregard, The conditioning of the ulti- 
mate policy by basic strategic necessities; its complication by rapid technical 
changes of which no war offered a convenient laboratory test; its relation to 
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“‘expert”’ theorists, the Navy League and its Journal, and big business and 
armament interests —all are explained and copiously documented. 

In Parts II-VI navalism in action for twenty-five years is treated with 
sympathy, if not with enthusiasm. The section begins with the official adop- 
tion of the two-power standard and the creation of the new fleet in which a 
policy of continuity and fighting homogeneity kept experiment in control. 
The story of the “‘scare’’ of 1893, with Gladstone’s subsequent retirement, is 
related in a manner to deserve attention on the part of writers of texts. On the 
diplomacy of the period admiralty papers are made to shed light at numerous 
points. The problem of the Mediterranean, with its corollaries—the Straits, 
Suez, and Gibraltar—is central; but students in the field cannot afford to over- 
look the material on Anglo-American relations, the Far East, Fashoda, and 
the beginnings of the Entente. Fisher and his reforms furnish the culmination. 
Fisher is seen in better perspective than is usually accorded him. He is ex- 
onerated on the charge of conspiracy to “Copenhagen,” but his loose talk 
probably had something to do with genuine German fears of some such pre- 
ventive. His reforms in admiralty organization are somewhat neglected, his 
strategy of redistribution is succinctly stated, and his dreadnaught conception 
is given a needed historical setting. 

Mr. Marder’s disclaimer of expert status and his attempt only to narrate, 
affect the arrangement of the book. The materials dominate the treatment, 
and the sharp outline resultant from a boldly conceived thesis is wanting. The 
result is more or less a source book, valuable itself with some valuable com- 
mentary. A few slips are noted. “German” for ‘““Germany”’ (p. 40); “1763” 
for “1783” (p. 112); “‘Hero”’ for ““Howe’’ (p. 136); “‘divergence’’ for “‘diver- 
sion” (p. 226); “‘natural” for ‘‘neutral’’ (p. 324); “‘consuls” for ‘‘consols”’ (p. 
449). Mr. Nason (p. vi) appears as a not “‘all too severe critic” of style, in 
passing such expressions as Bismarck “‘scrapping with” Gladstone (p. 121) or 
the director of naval construction “‘coming to bat”’ (p. 115). The style is, how- 
ever, generally correct, and the many quotations well handled. The list of 
ships, Appendix I, strangely omits the tragic “Victoria” from a list of sisters 
reduced by fate to the sole role of insurance premiums. The statement (p. 
519) that a battle range of 2,000 yards was little greater than that of Nelson’s 
time conveys a wrong impression. On reading the sweeping statement that no 
spark of interest in admirals can be found in the literature of the period before 
1890 (p. 56), one at once thinks of Stevenson’s fine “‘British admirals” in Vir- 
ginibus puerisque, and a reader of Marryat resents the “‘blood and thunder” 
characterization (p. 45). One predicts that gleaners behind Mr. Marder will 
bring in term papers and Master’s theses in bundles, while any student of 
England, either in her internal politics or her world-relations, who neglects 
this volume will be likely to pay for his negligence. 


WaRNER F. WooprING 


Ohio State University 
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Introduction to the constitutional history of modern Greece. By NicHoLas Kaur- 
cHas. New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. 187. $2.00. 


The late Mr. Kaltchas has rejected the thesis that representative govern- 
ment was foreign to the Greek people before they achieved political independ- 
ence in 1830. He has shown that under Ottoman rule the nation enjoyed a 
system of “‘conditional self-government” and that the political evolution of 
modern Greece was directly affected by this liberal and constitutional tradi- 
tion. In subsequent developments, however, the representative system was 
partly sacrificed to the exigencies of international politics. To save herself 
from the invading armies of Ibrahim Pasha and the machinations of the Rus- 
sians, revolutionary Greece agreed to the Act of Submission and thus placed 
her national future in the hands of the English. The act opened the way in 
1833 for the advent to the Greek throne of Prince Otho of Bavaria, chosen by 
England, France, and Russia, the “protecting powers,’ who conjointly guar- 
anteed the independence of Greece. Otho’s rule ended temporarily the prog- 
ress of liberal government, for the protecting powers permitted the monarch 
to transfer sovereignty from the nation to the crown. It is this concept—that 
the constitutional history of Greece was conditioned more by international 
than by domestic politics—which the author has expounded. The history is 
traced through the republicanly inspired coup d’état of 1843 to King Con- 
stantine’s abrogation of the democratic principle (1914-17), which brought 
Venizelos on the scene. Venizelos, with the aid of the Allies, restored democ- 
racy but unwittingly planted the seeds for its eventual collapse. His inad- 
visable campaign in Asia Minor, resulting in defeat and humiliation, gave 
rise to a strong royalist opposition. This led, with the sympathetic assistance 
of the English, to the second installation of the exiled king, George II, on the 
throne, and this in turn marked the beginning of an era of co-operation be- 
tween the crown and the authoritarian government of Premier John Metaxas. 

Kaltchas’ book, which was still in manuscript form as a doctoral disserta- 
tion at the time of his death, is an excellent treatment of this slightly exam- 
ined phase in Greek history. The volume contains a long, almost eulogistic, 
preface by Professor Lindsay Rogers, of Columbia University. It also in- 
cludes, having been rather incongruously added by the editors, a published 
article by the author on “‘Post war politics in Greece,’’ which serves here as 
the final chapter but which actually only subtracts from the unity of the 
whole. There are a few editorial errors in bibliography and footnotes, such as 
the citation, Russian Archeological Society. Official records (p. 174). This title 
exists neither in English nor Russian. There are several other entries which 
are listed as in English translation but which are in reality only available in 
Greek. Citations are given in the footnotes which are incomplete, lacking 
page references or even a deleted title (pp. 25, 27, 74 ff.). These shortcomings, 
distracting as they are to the careful reader, do not, however, subtract from 
the general value of the book. Indeed, if similar studies were made for the re- 
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maining Balkan countries, that section of Europe would be more thoroughly 
understood. 
STEPHEN G. CHACONAS 
New York City 





Fifty years of war and diplomacy in the Balkans. Pashich and the union of the 
Yugoslavs. By Count Caro Srorza. Translated by J. G. CLEMENCEAU 
LE CLerca. New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. 195. $2.75. 


This book, which was published originally as Pachitch et union des Yougo- 
slavs (Paris, 1938), is not strictly a biography of Pashich or a history of the 
struggle for Yugoslav unity. It is rather a combination of the two. The au- 
thor has selected certain phases of the Yugoslav movement, especially those of 
which he has a firsthand knowledge, and has woven the story around the 
figure of Pashich. 

There is first a brief account of the early years of Pashich—his boyhood in 
the primitive Serbia of the eighteen-forties and fifties, and his studies in 
Zurich, where, at the time, Bakunin was preaching the doctrine of the de- 
struction of the state. On his return to Belgrade, Pashich was almost at once 
involved in politics, and in 1881 he was prominent in the formation of the 
Serbian National Radical party. Then came the long and familiar career— 
exile under Milan, office and power under Alexander and Peter. The attitude 
of the Austro-Hungarian ministers toward Serbia is analyzed at length, and 
an interesting account is given of the efforts of Pashich in 1912 to come to an 
agreement with Vienna. The latter part of the book is devoted to the policies 
of Sonnino and Orlando, to the differences which arose between Serbia and 
Italy during and immediately after the war, and, finally, to the negotiation of 
the Treaty of Rapallo. Because of the author’s role in the diplomacy of these 
years, this section is the most detailed and informative. 

On the whole, this book is disappointing. Surprisingly little has been pub- 
lished on Pashich, especially in view of his importance in both Serbian history 
and European diplomacy. It was to be hoped, therefore, that the author, a 
close friend of Pashich, might have presented new material or fresh views on 
the subject. Such is not the case. The many interpretative passages in the 
book are interesting and sometimes valuable because of the author’s intimate 
knowledge of the issues and personalities involved. But there is little that is 
new, since the author’s views on such subjects as the Yugoslav movement or 
the relations of Serbia with Italy and Austria-Hungary have already been set 
forth in his previous works. Similarly, the factual data presented is well 
known and sheds no light on the many obscure phases of Pashich’s career. 
The account of his early life is brief and based on familiar sources. The ques- 
tion of Pashich’s connection to the Sarayevo crime is dismissed with the state- 
ment that those writers “‘attempting to prove that Pashich was directly or in- 
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directly cognizant of the plot . . . . succeed merely in proving what hatred the 
World War left in its wake”’ (p. 100). On the trial and execution of Colonel 
Dimitriyevich in 1917 the author merely repeats Pashich’s statement: ‘‘Ah, 
you would like to know about it. It was very painful for me. I shall tell you 
all about it someday. For the present I assure you that my conscience is clear. 
I have done my entire duty” (p. 153). 

In short, this is a tribute, and a rather uncritical one, to the Serbian states- 
man. Certainly one would never guess that the hero of these pages is the same 
man whom Wickham Steed, a staunch champion of the Yugoslav cause, once 
referred to as a “‘petty Balkan sultan ” 

L. S. STavRIANOS 
Smith College 





The Caribbean danger zone. By J. Frep Rippy. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1940. Pp. 296. $3.00. 


The “timely” title of this new work by Professor Rippy gives the impres- 
sion that the volume is devoted to a discussion of the Caribbean countries 
from the standpoint of defense strategy in the present world war. It is really 
a history of the relations of the United States with the countries of the Carib- 
bean area for a century or more. Much of the factual material may be found 
in a number of published works, some of them textbooks of Latin-American 
history; but here and there appears new information from recent researches 
made in the records of the state department. 

The treatment is not well proportioned, however. In a few places it is 
repetitious, or gives tedious details about warrior politicians in petty states; in 
others it treats important topics allusively rather than descriptively—is so 
brief as not to be clear to the general reader. But, on the whole, the presenta- 
tion is adequate, and the book provides a handy and welcome summary of 
United States—Caribbean relations. In general, it is interestingly written, 
with occasional touches of quiet humor, notably in the part relating to Haiti. 

Mr. Rippy’s main purpose, as he stated in the preface, was to “direct the 
narrative toward the problems of the day” involving national security and the 
connection between dollar diplomacy and strategy diplomacy in the region 
considered. He handles these problems with interest and objectivity, placing 
blame with even hand where blame is due. His clear interpretation of motives 
back of acts on both sides makes his two chapters on ‘‘Establishing the pro- 
tectorates” probably the best part of his book. But he perhaps stresses the 
security motive unduly in considering our relations with Nicaragua, Haiti, 
and the Dominican Republic, through looking at the past somewhat too much 
in the light of the present administration’s vital interest in protecting the 
Caribbean region from totalitarian aggressions. 

In considering ‘“The good neighbor policy and the totalitarian threat,” 
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the author expresses the belief that the achievements of the totalitarian agi- 
tators in Latin America have been exaggerated; that, should it become the 
storm center of world-politics, a divided America “‘may not be ruled out as 
absolutely impossible”; but that democratic ideals (despite existing dictator- 
ships), strong nationalistic spirit, and racial mixture in most of the countries 
will influence the Latin Americans to oppose Naziism with its claims of race 
superiority. With these conclusions the present reviewer agrees. 

The volume contains a critical bibliography and an index, which in a few 
cases is not adequately analytical. On the front end-paper is a clear map of 
the Caribbean area, and one of the United States naval bases is given on the 
rear end-paper. 


Mary WILHELMINE WILLIAMS 
Goucher College 





Publicity and diplomacy, with special reference to England and Germany, 1890- 
1914. By Oron James Hate. Published for the University of Virginia Insti- 
tute for Research in the Social Sciences. New York: D. Appleton—Century 
Co., 1940. Pp. 483. $4.00. 


The debate on the relative importance of the functions of the press in 
international relations is endless. In Professor Hale’s opinion, the press is 
primarily an instrument of policy, or, as he writes, it is “the medium in which 
diplomats and statesmen worked”’; and it is mainly from this point of view 
that he studies the Anglo-German problem during the two decades prior to 
1914. This he has done very well. Besides much useful information relating 
to the circulation, ownership, editors, and correspondents of the principal 
newspapers of the two countries, he has identified the authors of many anony- 
mous articles in reviews and has unearthed numerous instances of calculated 
indiscretions, made through interviews and other sorts of official influence. 
The British cabinet and foreign office, although without the technical and 
financial services of a press bureau such as that of the Wilhelmstrasse, some- 
times secured the insertion of desirable views largely by appealing to the 
patriotism of the editors. The skill with which this rich but tough material 
is woven into Mr. Hale’s narrative, the mastery of the political and social 
background, and the pleasurable qualities of the writing are worthy of the 
highest praise. Well-turned phrases lighten many pages, but one occasionally 
senses a straining after effect as in the following: many editors “‘curled the 
tails of their leading articles with hopeful expressions of the future.’’ A bone 
might be picked with the author for his cavalier dismissal of public opinion 
as a suitable subject for study were it not for the fact his book is, to a con- 
siderable extent, concerned with public opinion. Notable examples are the 
accounts of Germany’s reactions to the Boer War and of the big-navy agita- 
tion in England, and they are among the best parts of the book. 
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When Mr. Hale turns to the interpretation of the general Anglo-German 
problem he invites serious criticism, for he feels so warmly that England’s 
decision in 1914 was a tragic error that, in the reviewer’s judgment, his bal- 
ance is quite lost. His indictment of British foreign policy and especially of 
the élite that guided it contains little that is new. In the main, it is comprised 
of the familiar strictures that have figured so largely in the writings of the 
“revisionist” school of historians, notably the charge of “‘encirclement’’; but 
he has developed one relatively uufamiliar line of thought which perhaps ex- 
plains why and where he has gone astray. Whatever may have been the ad- 
vantages of the British Empire over Germany in terms of potential power, 
in capital reserves, and natural resources (Mr. Hale believes that the popular 
fear of Germany was based upon a myth and that the élite’s real fear was of 
Russia and France), the important question was the comparative striking 
power of Germany and the Franco-Russian alliance, for it involved that dan- 
ger of Germany’s domination of the continent which almost invariably was 
the basic preoccupation of the British foreign office in times of crisis. It is 
absurd to dismiss this danger with the offhand remark that Germany lacked 
the strength to implement the ambitions of the Pan-Germans. The events 
of 1914-18 and of the present war speak for themselves. With due allowance 
for exaggeration, journalists like Chirol, Saunders, and Steed, of the Times, 
and statesmen and diplomats like Grey, Nicholson—yes, and Eyre Crowe, 
whose famous memorandum of 1907 impresses the author as ‘“‘astounding’”— 
showed a clearer insight into England’s needs than Grey’s liberal and radical 
critics. Mr. Hale is so preoccupied with England’s real or imaginary sins 
that he leaves the impression that Germany had no foreign policy after 1904, 
an opinion that does scant justice to her leaders. Finally, to say that her 
civilian government desired peace in 1914 is not very enlightening, for the 
same was true in the same sense of most, if not all, governments which in fact 


went to war. 
E. Matcotm CARROLL 
Duke University 





Church and state in Russia: the last years of the empire, 1900-1917. By Joun 
SHELTON Curtiss. New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. 442. 


$4.00. 


This book admirably supplies a long-felt want for a work in English on the 
development of the Russian church in the twentieth century up to the es- 
tablishment of the Soviet regime. While some non-Russian sources are used, 
it is a work based primarily on Russian archival and interpretative materials 
which bring to the student much that is ordinarily inaccessible to him. The 
author has sought to weave into his narrative the social, political, and eco- 
nomic factors of Russian society and, on the whole, has succeeded superbly. 
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In his effért, however, to make a conclusive case, the author has presented 
to the reader an astonishing amount of evidence, all well documented but 
constituting at times an embarras des richesses. While this may be extremely 
interesting to the scholar, the general reader’s interest may flag somewhat. 

Dr. Curtiss writes easily and smoothly, handling his complex material in a 
manner calculated to secure the most effective presentation. This is especially 
to be noted in his chapter on ‘“The economic position of the church,” which, 
however, might have been rendered more comprehensible by a translation of 
Russian monetary values into American standards. It is difficult to visualize 
a condition when its terminology is alien or unfamiliar to the reader. A paral- 
lel table of values in rubles, and perhaps in dollars, could easily have been 
worked out. 

The two chapters on “The church as a state institution” and “‘Education 
and indoctrination,” read together, demonstrate amply the failure of a secular 
state, while retaining control over religious and educational matters, to create 
either worth-while citizens or convinced believers. This, coupled with the low 
moral tone of a great part of the Russian clergy, presented a well-nigh insuper- 
able problem. While Mr. Curtiss seems to imply a possible course of reform 
in his chapter on ‘‘A free church in a free state,”’ his chapters on “‘Neglected 
opportunities,” “God is high above,” and “‘Plus ¢a change’”’ belie the possibili- 
ties of an easy and thoroughgoing reform of the Russian ecclesiastical ma- 
chinery so urgently needed. Certainly none of this could have been done, as 
he so amply shows, without profoundly affecting the Russian state. In the 
light of the evidence presented, it is clear that the collapse of the Russian 
state brought in its train the collapse of its hollow correspondent, the Russian 
church. Thus Mr. Curtiss—perhaps unwittingly, perhaps deliberately— 
proves the thesis that the past lives in the present and that no change for the 
better can be achieved without pain, and certainly not without effort. This 
is but another way of saying that the evil that men do lives after them and 
that they cannot escape its consequences until they bestir themselves to a 
better way. 

The book concludes with a chapter on the influence of the unspeakable 
Rasputin on the tsar and the tsarina. While this account is adequate and bal- 
anced in its judgments and in accord with generally accepted ideas and evi- 
dence regarding the role of this unsavory individual, many may find the 
chapter too short in view of the interest it arouses. For the student of Russian 
history this volume needs no summation of the evidence at the end; but those 
who are not in this position may feel the lack of a chapter presenting Mr. 
Curtiss’ mature reflection and judgment on the field as a whole. There are a 
few concluding paragraphs, but these seem inadequate when one considers 
the scope of the work and the questions which it arouses. 

Some bibliographical observations: Spinka’s The church and the Russian 
Revolution (New York, 1927) is missing from the list, perhaps because it 
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covers a later period; and it seems strange to note that the writings of T. G. 
Masaryk, who laid such profound stress on the moral and religious basis of 
society, are not mentioned. His study of Russian religious life and philosophy, 
The spirit of Russia (London, 1919), was begun and carried on previsely in 
the period mostly covered by the present volume. 

All in all, this is an indispensable book for the student as well as for the 
general reader seeking some light on one of the most important historical 


developments of our time. 
GEORGE WASKOVICH 
Hunter College 





The Agadir crisis. By Ima Curist1nA Bartow. Chapel Hill, N.C.: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1940 Pp. 422. $4.00. 


Students of the diplomatic background of the war of 1914 have published 
no study of the Agadir crisis since the short essay by Fritz Hartung appeared 
in the Archiv fiir Politik und Geschichte in 1926, because only the incomplete 
French Yellow Book has been available for the French side of the story. The 
German, British, Austrian, and Belgian documents, however, are available 
(as well as some Russian sources); and Miss Barlow feels that the pertinent 
volume of the Documents diplomatiques frangais (the completion of which is 
now problematical) will not make ‘‘any startling disclosures,” although it 
may ‘‘clarify some details.”” The present volume, therefore, embodies all the 
available documentary information. 

In depicting the political, social, religious, and economic conditions in 
Morocco before and after the Act of Algeciras and in analyzing the factors 
which caused the failure of the Franco-German agreement of 1909—the di- 
vergent interpretations of “‘economic co-operation,” the inability to agree on 
contracts for public works, railroads, and mining concessions—the book is 
excellent. Miss Barlow makes definitive judgments on several controverted 
points. She blames the Mannesmann brothers for the failure of the agreement 
of 1909 in the mining field; she considers the French march to Fez warranted 
by the chaotic conditions in Morocco in 1911; she absolves the French of the 
charge of delay in responding to the demand of Kiderlen, the German foreign 
minister, at Kissingen that Jules Cambon, the French ambassador, “‘bring us 
back something from Paris,” by showing that Kiderlen had secured the 
Kaiser’s approval for ‘‘ships to Agadir” before the French had a chance to 
reply; she condemns the sending of the ““Panther’”’ to Agadir as a tactical 
blunder. 

The book does not clear up the mystery of Kiderlen’s maladroit treat- 
ment of Britain. Since Kiderlen hoped, by settling the Moroccan issue, to 
remove one of the rivets in the Anglo-French friendship and to improve 
Anglo-German relations, why did he allow Grey to remain in the dark regard- 
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ing Germany’s real intentions? Perhaps Metternich, the German ambassador 
in London, failed properly to emphasize British misgivings. But that still 
fails to explain Kiderlen’s original failure to foresee British reactions to his 
Agadir move. Miss Barlow censures Grey for not giving Kiderlen a chance 
to reply to Grey’s request for information of July 21, before allowing Lloyd 
George to deliver his speech at the Mansion House on July 22. But she fails 
sufficiently to emphasize the effect of the speech on the Cambon-Kiderlen 
negotiations. Fuller use of British and French newspapers would demonstrate 
the reasonableness of Kiderlen’s insistence that, after the press comments, 
he could not recede from his original demands, lest he be accused of “‘climbing 
down”’ in the face of British threats. 

In general, Miss Barlow pays too little attention to the connection between 
the newspapers and the activity of the diplomats. She relies on secondary 
press accounts—Gauvain, L’Europe au jour le jour; Schiemann, Deutschland 
und die Grosse Politik; and Carroll’s excellent analyses of French and German 
public opinion. No mention is made of the useful Schulthess, Europdische 
Geschichtskalender, or Wippermann, Deutscher Geschichtskalender. The Li- 
brary of Congress has files of at least fifteen British, French, and German 
newspapers. From his own study of the Agadir crisis, this reviewer believes 
that use of these papers would shed much light on the moves of Kiderlen and 
Caillaux. Each diplomat was inspiring the shrill outcries of his own press in 
order to use them as reasons for refusing further concessions. 

In this connection this reviewer cannot accept Miss Barlow’s contention 
that Kiderlen really hoped to get part of Morocco. Instead, Kiderlen seems 
definitely to have renounced Morocco, in his own mind, from the very outset, 
but he encouraged the Pan-German press to demand part of Morocco so that 
he might later use their raucous outcries as weapons to press France for 
greater compensations outside Morocco. 

Although in places Miss Barlow uses a curiously inverted chronological 
method that makes the narrative hard to follow, she has effectively combed 
a wealth of material and produced a useful account of the Agadir crisis. 


Francis A. ARLINGHAUS 
University of Detroit 





Fashistskaya istoriografiya o ‘‘vinovnikakh” mirovoy voiny [Fascist historiog- 
raphy about the ‘‘culprits” of the World War]. By F. Norovicu. In Protiv 
fashistskoi falsifikatsii istorii [Against fascist falsification of history]. Mos- 
cow-Lenigrad: Akademiya nauk SSSR, 1939. Pp. 445. 7r. 


This monograph by the Soviet historian F. Notovich is a striking example 
of the sweeping change of viewpoint which has occurred in the U.S.S.R. in 
the field of historical studies since the death and the official condemnation of 
the views of the erstwhile lord paramount of postrevolutionary Russian his- 
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torical science, M. N. Pokrovsky. The latter, as well as his school, had ac- 
cepted in large measure the conclusions about the ‘‘innocence”’ or ‘“‘lesser 
guilt” of German pre-war imperialism in starting the war of 1914. This re- 
sulted in an almost complete adherence of the Soviet historians to the preva- 
lent German viewpoint as to war guilt. In contrast to Pokrovsky, Notovich 
has reached the conclusion that in 1914 Austro-German imperialism purposely 
started the war. He exonerates Russia and France from accusations that they 
were at the time planning an attack on the Central Powers. 

Most of the sources used by Notovich are well known. He drew, among 
others, on the Austro-Hungarian collection, the Grosse Politik, the Deutsche 
Dokumente zum Kriegsausbauch, the Bavarian documents, the memoirs of 
Field Marshal Conrad von Hétzendorf and Count A. Hoyos, and also on the 
well-known volumes of H. Lutz. Among the less known sources, he has uti- 
lized the fifth volume of the third series of the Soviet collection of documents 
on international relations of the “‘period of imperialism” and also General 
Sukhomlinov’s memoirs. Among the less known documents used by Notovich 
is a letter from Admiral Rusin, the chief of the Russian general naval staff, to 
Admiral von Essen, who commanded the Russian naval forces in the Baltic. 
This communication, dated July 31, 1914, stated that the chances for peace 
had increased as against the day before. Admiral Rusin even expressed his 
opinion that “‘political calm will be restored,” suggesting that Essen desist 
from planting any new mine fields. 

Notovich asserts that the cause of war was not the murder at Sarayevo 
but the decision of Austria-Hungary and Germany to carry out the plan of 
reorganization of southeastern Europe, prepared in 1914 on the basis of the 
scheme first hatched in 1908. Serbia was to be isolated and weakened or alto- 
gether destroyed; its territory was to be divided between Austria-Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Greece, and Albania. A Balkan league, subservient to the Central 
Powers, was planned to serve as a dam “against the Pan-Slavic torrent.” 

After examining, one after the other, the well-known seventeen theses of 
Count Montgelas, the author expresses the opinion that Russia, while defend- 
ing Serbia, her vanguard in the Balkans, was counseling moderation and ab- 
staining from a promise of unconditional support. Germany, on the other 
hand, acted very differently with respect to her own spearhead in the Balkan 
peninsula, Austria-Hungary. While Russia was ready to agree to a wide satis- 
faction of Austro-Hungarian claims and held fast to one condition only— 
that of preservation of the territorial integrity and independence of Serbia— 
Germany had declined all offers of mediation and had even pressed her ally 
for a prompt attack on Serbia. ““The attacking, the aggressive side, the ag- 
gressors were Germany and Austria-Hungary: they did not agree to any 
concessions and by that token made war unavoidable at a moment favorable 
to themselves.’ Such is Notovich’s conclusion. 

With the change of view as to “‘culprits” of the last war, there also came a 
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revision of the Soviet attitude to the several American historians who had 
devoted themselves to the study of that problem. Under the imprimatur of 
the Soviet Academy of Science, Mr. Notovich rejects the views of Harry 
Elmer Barnes and Sidney B. Fay and accepts the general position of Berna- 
dotte E. Schmitt. 

Notovich’s monograph is not an objective analysis of the “‘war guilt’’ prob- 
lem. He very definitely pleads a cause. During the years preceding the pres- 
ent war in Europe it had become, for a time, politically important for Soviet 
Russia to prove that Germany was the aggressor in 1914. Notovich’s work, 
in the same way as Pokrovsky’s studies of the origins of war, is a treatise 
a thése. What seems clear, however, is that Notovich did not have to twist 
historic evidence to the extent to which Pokrovsky was driven. Historic ma- 
terial reviewed by him points in the direction of the goal he had set for him- 
self. However, in at least two instances documents adduced by Notovich in 
support of his views do not seem to warrant the conclusions he draws from 
them. New documents brought up by Notovich are not very important, and 
he arrives at his verdict largely on the basis of evidence, well known for years, 
which previously had served Soviet historians to plead the cause of Germany. 


D. Fepotorr WHITE 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





The cost of the World War to Germany and to Austria-Hungary. By Leo Gres- 
LER and WILHELM WINKLER. (‘‘Economic and social history of the World 
War,” edited by James T. SHOTWELL; supplementary volumes, edited by 
SANFORD ScHWARTZ; published for the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, Division of Economics and History.) New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1940. Pp. 192. $2.50. 


This volume provides two interesting surveys of the cost of the war of 1914 
to Germany and Austria-Hungary: each with a different approach and em- 
ploying different methods of calculation, which make comparison difficult. 

Mr. Grebler analyzes Germany’s economy before, during, and at the end 
of the war, devoting one chapter to each phase, and arrives at his conclusion 
by way of comparison. He estimates Germany’s total war cost at from 85 
to 95 billion pre-war gold marks. According to various estimates he places 
Germany’s national income in 1913 between 45 and 50 billion gold marks; 
hence, he concludes the war cost Germany the equivalent of almost two years’ 
national income at the 1913 level. In other words, during the almost four and 
one-half years of war Germany diverted annually about one-half of its na- 
tional income to the prosecution of the war. This total does not, however, 
include the cost of relief of the victims of the war—the disabled, the widows, 
and orphans. Disregarding altogether the period of inflation, the author cal- 
culates that war relief through 1937 has cost the German people an additional 
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20 billion pre-war gold marks. In addition, he considers a number of im- 
ponderable items whose total value cannot be determined on a quantitative 
monetary basis. These include impairment of man power as a result of reduc- 
tion of population; exhaustion of soil and liquidation of livestock in agricul- 
ture; depletion of stocks throughout the economy; deterioration of equipment 
in industry and traffic caused by neglected maintenance and replacement and 
by adjustments to war requirements; the housing shortage resulting from the 
vast amount of construction left undone during the war; loss of gold and in- 
vestments abroad used as means of payment for war imports; loss of foreign 
markets as a result of wartime isolation; and, finally, costs involved in the 
readjustment to peace conditions. 

Mr. Winkler’s survey differentiates between direct and indirect costs of 
war. All loss of life in the military service and damage to property due to 
acts of war he considers as direct costs. All other losses of population, national 
income, and national wealth are reckoned as indirect costs. To these the au- 
thor adds, as imponderable factors, forfeited gains of population and of na- 
tional wealth and income which would have accrued to the monarchy except 
for the war. 

Austria-Hungary lost about 7 million, or 14 per cent, of its pre-war popu- 
lation. The author calculates the direct cost of the war to the dual monarchy 
at 62,032 billion pre-war gold crowns. The indirect costs (losses in agricul- 
ture, industry, commerce and transportation, dwellings. consumed stocks, un- 
favorable trade balances) amounted to 58,800 billion gold crowns. The for- 
feited gains in national wealth and income are placed at 1.7 billion gold 
crowns. Thus the total cost of the war to Austria-Hungary amounted to 
122,532 billion gold crowns, or approximately five times the estimated an- 
nual national income, and almost four-fifths of Austria-Hungary’s estimated 


prewar national wealth. 
ALEXANDER L. P. JoHNsON 
University of Tampa 





The art and technique of administration in German ministries. By ARNOLD 
Brecut and Comstock Guaser. (“Harvard political studies.) Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1940. Pp. 191. $2.00. 


American methods of business management, renowned for their efficient 
rationalization of filing and indexing, are imitated all over the world sub titulo 
“‘Americanization.”” When it comes, however, to bureaucratic administration 
of business agenda within the walls of the government offices proper, it seems 
that we can learn a good deal from Germany. The Germans, trained in the 
techniques of bureaucratic methods, developed to perfection a formalized sys- 
tem of office routine in order to expedite speed and accuracy and to increase 
simplicity and controllability of bureaucratic action. At least inside the Ger- 
man ministries the ghost of the proverbial “‘red tape” has been exorcized. 
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The apex of streamlined office routine was the comprehensive document 
known as the Gemeinsame Geschdftsordnung der Reichsministerien of Septem- 
ber 2, 1926, an achievement of the bureau-technical acumen of the Weimar 
Republic. Under the title “‘General Code of Administrative Procedure in the 
German Reich Ministries,” Dr. Brecht and Mr. Glaser offer a competent 
translation and annotation of this manual of business routine as applied by 
the German ministries. 

Before 1933 the senior author of this very useful undertaking was a dis- 
tinguished civil servant in the highest ranks of the Reich ministry of the 
interior; and, when in charge of the division for constitution, administration, 
and civil service of that central federal agency, he was largely responsible for 
the draft and the passage of the “code.” In the introduction to the translated 
“‘code” some relevant parallels are demonstrated with the present-day Ameri- 
can situation which sails under the general appellation of “‘government re- 
organization.’ But the content of the book has only indirect bearing on the 
latter subject. 

The term “‘code”’ seems misleading. A code is a systematization of general 
rules of law binding on the citizen. The Geschdftsordnung, in the sense of the 
German terminology, is rather a manual of office instructions for the exclusive 
use of the personnel of the German ministries. Nor can the formulation and 
application of this manual be styled an “‘art,” because by virtue of the ex- 
treme formalization of bureau-technical rules it leaves no room whatever for 
individualization, which is the essence of artistic activities. On the other 
hand, it was just its highly technical and nonpolitical character which in- 
duced the masters of the Third Reich to continue its application for the 
bureaucratic administration of the central offices under Nazi rule. It re- 
mained as unaffected by the change of the political principles of government 
as hospitals or bridges or other objective instrumentalities of modern adminis- 
tration which could not be “‘nazified.”” One may entertain, however, some 
doubts as to the actual infiltration of party considerations into the existing 
office routine. 

Moreover, it should be emphasized that the office manual was little known 
even in Germany beyond the relatively small group of those who actually had 
to operate under it. It was not a statute and had no legal connotation what- 
ever. The collection of constitutionally relevant documents of the Weimer 
Republic edited by Marschall von Bieberstein in 1929, a volume of some 1100 
pages, gave only an abridged extract because of its strictly limited technical 
character. Contrariwise, the second section of the Geschdftsordnung contained 
so many regulations of general constitutional importance that it was duly 
considered as an important supplement to the constitution proper. Because 
this section was predicated on the existence of the parliamentary form of gov- 
ernment, the authors refrained from submitting it. 

The business manual as such is a monument for German Griindlichkeit. 
No matter pertaining to the viscera of the bureau-technical process escapes 
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formalization and consideration. We mention only a few matters: handling 
of the incoming mail (who reads letters first’); assignment of the agenda to 
the proper jurisdiction within the ministries; filing and recording; keeping 
track of material in process of treatment within the office; drafting, address- 
ing, and copying of answers; signatures (visual sign of jurisdictional respon- 
sibility); conferences and minutes; office hours and attitudes toward visitors 
from outside; office supplies and use of telephones, librury, and publication 
practices; and contacts with other governmental agencies and the press. Com- 
paring these scientific methods of clerical efficiency with the haphazard ama- 
teurishness of the British cabinet secretariat, one begins to wonder why the 
British form of government survived while the German counterpart perished. 

The translation of the ‘‘code” militates successfully against the difficulties 
of a specialized German vocabulary. Although one may differ occasionally 
as to the choice of the proper English equivalent, the translators have ac- 
quitted themselves well enough of this arduous task; and the annotation is so 
ample and expert that few, if any, misunderstandings are possible. On the 
whole, the authors have rendered a valuable service to the knowledge of 
bureaucratic management in Germany. The reviewer's congratulations are 
all the more sincere since it was at his suggestions that the junior co-author 
became interested in the subject and subsequently enlisted the co-operation 
of the outstanding expert in the field for this well-accomplished undertaking. 


Karu LOEWENSTEIN 
Amherst College 





Das Reich und die Krankheit der europdischen Kultur. By Curistopxu Step- 
inG. With an introduction by Watter Frank. (‘Schriften des Reichs- 
instituts fiir Geschichte des neuen Deutschlands.”) Hamburg: Hansea- 
tische Verlagsanstalt, 1938. Pp. xlviii+772. Rm. 24. 


In the summer of 1889 the Swiss Jacob Burckhardt, the greatest of the 
“Neutrals” of his time, foresaw ‘‘terrible simplifiers overcoming our old Eu- 
rope.” In his pessimistic phantasies, he imagined ‘“‘the fate of our learnedness 
and quisquiliae research ....; then once again the real bare power will be 
on top and mouth-shutting will be the general consigne’’ (letter to Friedrich 
von Preen, July 24, 1889). Such simplifiers have now arisen over the Euro- 
pean Neutrals: Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway, have been invaded; 
Switzerland and Sweden have been told to keep silent or be broken open by 
the field-gray or brown hosts—all this after due warning by, of all persons, 
a late National Socialist historian, Christoph Steding. The phenomenon would 
not be German unless these simplifiers had also had their complicators. The 
nexus between their policy of today, that of a warring Third Reich, and a book 
with the title of The Reich and the disease of European culture will be more 
easily understood a year after the battle of Sedan of 1939 than it could have 
been when the book was first published. But the immensity and the virulence 
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of Steding’s attacks against the Neutrals—practically all the Neutrals in the 
world—his Fortinbras attitude of scorn toward most historiography and other 
literature of yesterday, and, today, the claim to German “‘scientific hegemony 
in Europe”’ (p. xlvii), the official character of such a work—all these call for 
more than the confirming of vague suspicions about the relationship of Ger- 
man historiography and Nazi policies. Steding’s work should be known by 
cisatlantic Neutrals, even by that historian who considers himself a super- 
Neutral, forgetting the basis of his own existence, active or inactive. And 
they can be found in this wondrous piece of German combative Wissen- 
schaftspolitik. 

Before the reviewer had left Germany, the name of Steding was whispered 
around as that of a Bawernwunderkind, a youthful prodigy from peasant stock 
which usually does not produce prodigies, from the same stock as the erring 
reviewer himself—we both attended the same school at Hannover. His repu- 
tation was strong enough to obtain Steding an American fellowship between 
1933 and 1938 to study the Neutrals around Germany, as part of the encircle- 
ment of the Reich, and in particular their historiography. This Rockefeller 
support enabled him to live among the Neutrals and thus synthetically ex- 
perience the same resentful Fremdheitserlebnis from which Pan-Germanism, 
if not National Socialism itself, had sprung. (If this statement is too cryptic, 
the reminder might be welcome that the Alldeutscher Verband owes its origin 
largely to a group of unacclimatized Germans in Ziirich and that there are 
many Auslandsdeutsche among the leaders of the National Socialist party.) 
Steding died shortly before he finished his manuscript and shortly before 
Hitler annexed Austria. The work itself was edited by Walter Frank, Fiihrer 
of all the historians in the Reich—or, more correctly speaking, the head of the 
Reich Institute for the History of the New Germany—who hailed it as the 
testament of one who had joined the believers in the Third Reich late but 
fanatically, as the unfinished symphony which the community of historians 
will have to finish, whose poesy they will have to carry on (p. xlvi). Frank 
denies, like Steding himself on several occasions, that this analysis and “‘criti- 
cal destruction” of the disease of neutral Europe should justify any fear of 
Germany on the part of the Neutrals! or that it was tantamount to a justifi- 


1 “Burckhardt’s horrible fear of the future is the ‘tragic’ fear of all ‘pure’ culture... . 
before its own futility as compared with the serious business of world-history. Sub- 
stantial and rooted peoples do not know this fear because they are indestructible and 
therefore are not constantly harassed by bad conscience over the hollowness and 
futility of their doings... .. Thus the Neutrals and with them neutralized Germany 
were constantly plagued by the restless fear of their own fate which made only worse 
the nervous to-and-fro of their whole existence. Only this can explain the partly 
grotesque phantasies about Germanic invasion and Germanic barbarism. Jonas Lie 
phantasizes in far-away Norway of an impending defensive fight of the small Norwegian 
mountain people against Germans and Russians’’ (p. 404). On p. 101 Quislings are 
foreshadowed. 
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cation of German imperialism. He insists that it merely indicates that “‘moral 
rank in Europe” which Germany obtained as the savior of that continent 
from a fall, due to an uprooted culture, into the abysm of Bolshevism, a 
statement which not only “dates” Steding’s work and Frank’s introduction 
but also gives the lie to the pretence of nonimperialism, at the same time con- 
firming the utterly ‘‘political” and opportunist character of National Social- 
ist historiography, which might be called upon to write anti-Bolshevist his- 
tory yesterday and pro-Bolshevist tomorrow. 

‘*Political,” used here in an opprobrious sense, would not be accepted as 
a reproach by Steding, for one reason because he reasserts the absolute su- 
periority of political history over cultural history. In this he concurs with 
Spengler (though he abominates him), for whom “‘true history occurs among 
political units, tribes, states, swarms of warriors, and not among language 
groups or artcraft districts.’ Political history is most superior because it is 
most directly under the history-making forces and its command. 

All truth, within the empire of science no less, means the sublimation of unique 
resolutions into sentences and norms. All objective science was at one time a com- 
mand..... All truth, that of exact science included, derives from the same resolute- 
ness which made possible the foundation of the empire by Hitler or Bismarck. All truth 
in its origins has arisen in a “‘Prussian’’ way and every truth at one time asserted itself 
with the help of needle guns, and all truth in its later stages becomes “Dutch” in a 
sense inimical to the Reich, that is to say, it becomes a product of culture, and the type 
of men seized by it are marked by the forgetting of the origins of all culture: it becomes 
unpolitical [p. 572]. 


The Neutrals have become “‘unpolitical’”’ and unworthy of history ever 
since the heyday of their founding was past—since William the Silent, Mor- 
garten, Gustavus Adolphus. Now all is “‘late” or “‘very late’ with them, 
according to the diagnosis of this sick ow] of Minerva that flies out from Ger- 
many, where a Reich has arisen once more over the small nations. Steding’s 
book of nearly eight hundred pages in truth represents the egesta of this 
bird and its flight. Other countries receive mere side glances, including 
America, which, 
before 1776 was certainly something quite different from what it became later, which in 
1861, when the shopkeepers of the North conquered the South, still more fundamentally 
changed. There as well, together with the victory of the unpolitical, the purely eco- 
nomical shopkeeper, who has been estranged from all foreign policy, occurred a rise of 
primitive thought, with the consequence that today, after the total victory of the shop- 
keeper, America belongs to the Germanic world merely through its language. In point 
of thought it is completely under the influence of the negroes of the South, which it 
liberated from the master stratum of the southern states certain in its instincts, as well 
as that of the Indian aborigines. All culture that only wants itself, and which has ridded 
itself of its political origin, falls victim to this fate [p. 450]. 


2“Zur Weltgeschichte des zweiten vorchristlichen Jahrtausends,’’ Die Welt als 
Geschichte, I (1935), 189. 
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And still another quotation may be offered, not to raise the question 
whether this is historiographer’s pathology—ofiicial pathology, at that—but 
to lead up to an abstract of the values and nonvalues set up by the author: 


‘““That conscious rationalization of agriculture . . 


. . leads directly toward that 


modern Dutch hothouse culture [Gewachshauskultur], the importance of which 
for the whole existence, including the scientific side, of the Netherlands can 
by no means be overstated”’ (p. 477). ““Through the exhaustion of the soil 
by the use of artificial fertilizers the population falls victim to ruin, including 
the decay of the race,” from which there is salvation through the German 


blood and soil policy (p. 575). 


German Values and Great Men 


Grain-growing agriculture; peasants 


Anticapitalistic; military poverty; supra- 
capitalistic; the Reich is above money 


Conviction that power is good 
Patriarchy; soldier 


Young, healthy, expanding. “The Reich 
as the highest form of health of the Mit- 
teleuropa Space; the removal of the dis- 
eases which arise from the splitting-away 
of the individual from the totality of his 
people and state’ [p. 606] 


Reich, united by Prussia, with only one 
party, the NSDAP, and one state; totali- 
tarian 


Power 


Deeds, like 1864, 1866, 1870-71, 1933 


Zoon politikon 
Ability for Gleichschaltung 


Intolerance, radicalism, no bad conscience 
in politics; anti-Semitism 


Neutral Values and Non-valeurs 
Dutch hothouse agriculture and Danish 
milk; butter and bacon factories; agri- 
culturalists and farmers 
Capitalistic wealth, decaying into bol- 
shevism; plutocratism as among Anglo- 
Saxons; smérgdsbord culture [p. 689] 


Conviction that power is evil and wicked 
Matriarchate, feminism; civilian, unheroic 


Old, ‘“‘the Occident is essentially old” 
[p. 290]; ‘‘unhealthy and badly healing” 
[p. 282]; isolationism 


Many parties, many cantons, federalism; 
too much individualism and particularism 


Culture 


No deeds for centuries, stagnation, ““No 
more values are produced” [p. 429] 


Zoon apolitikon 


Disability to conquer, to annex, to gleich- 
schalten {[p. 272]; instead, countercoloni- 
zation by the subject races has begun, by 
the Javanese in Holland, etc. 


Tolerance, Erasmus’ verdraagsamkeit, via 
media; too much conscience and fear 
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German Values and Great Men 


Political science, including political his- 
toriography; this history is always history 
of a rise 


The arts: Prussian-Egyptian, ‘“‘the mar- 


vellous architectonics of the Prussian 
army’ [p. 362]; no painting 

Bach 

Philosophy: Hegel 

History: Ranke, Mommsen, but not 


Treitschke, and even these with restric- 
tions 


Bismarck, Moltke, Hitler 


No novel 


The German God in the Reich, a “great 
German national church’’; no prayer ex- 
cept before the battle 


Land and soil (Blubo) with the peasantry 
closely tied to the soil‘ and a ‘“‘political 
master-idea’’ governing over it 


Representative institutions: the Prussian 
army 
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Neutral Values and Non-valeurs 


Science per se, including theory of rela- 
tivity, social and economic history, soci- 
ology, Kulturgeschichte, as “the essen- 
tially feminine access to the historical 
world” [p. 356]; is always history of de- 
cay [p. 400] 


Exoticism; Impressionism-picturesque- 
ness; Rembrandt, Munch, van Gogh 


Beethoven 


Pascal, Fries, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, 
but no philosophy among the Neutrals 
proper 

Burckhardt, Lamprecht, Max and Alfred 
Weber, Meinecke, Troeltsch, Troels- 
Lund, Huizinga, Herder—the “apologist 
of the small state,’’ who made Versailles 
possible [p. 468] 


Kuyper, Wilhelm II, Branting 


Thomas Mann, J. P. Jacobsen, Strind- 
berg, Pontoppidan, Lagerléf, Undset, 
even Hamsun, all ‘‘romanciers of de- 
cadence”’ 


The small-size God of the Neutrals, “who 
will no longer allow world-powers to 
exist”’ [Kuyper, p. 393]; theologians like 
Barth and Kierkegaard; Oxford move- 
ment;* too much prayer 


The aged cities—Amsterdam, Basle, 
Geneva, Copenhagen—but also Heidel- 
berg, Frankfurt, the Hanse cities, regions 
like Baden, Wurtemberg with the excep- 
tion of Hegel, and Niedersachsen—which 
had begun the retreat from world-history 
into mere blood and soil 


The League of Nations, the Bank for 
International Payments, Hague Court 


3 The Oxford Movement “‘as the invention of the Jew Buchmann injects into the 
body of the Germanic world, whether softened-up or hardened, Eastern-Baltic ecstacy 
or Dostojevskian self-annihilation fervor and thus disables it for real action’ (p. 729). 
Connoisseurs of the fights of cliques in the Third Reich may discover in the author’s dis- 
inclination for everything “‘East Baltic’ a polemic against Rosenberg, whom he dis- 
likes quite as much as the enthusiasts for prehistory. 


4 “The peasant world is today the stratum of German population which has least been 
ravaged by the disease of the destruction of the historical and political sense’’ (p. 593). 
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The reichsdeutsch names in this survey of values are only a few of the many 
which Steding’s wrath has cast out from the Reich and its ancestry, together 
with the whole Wilhelminic-Stresemann interlude from 1890 to 1933, the 
period when Germany itself had become Neutral, nontotal, materialistic, ur- 
ban; when it shared the same truths with the Neutral countries; when it had 
allowed itself to be invaded by Neutral thought; whereas nowadays that which 
is still called truth in Basel and Leiden is “‘already”’ nontruth in the re-emerged 
Reich. 

This short list of persons, places, and ideas must suffice to indicate the 
vehemence with which tabula rasa is made, a table for ‘‘a historiography which 
feels a Reich behind it and is obsessed by the tasks of the Reich” (p. 207). 
Like a berserker, Steding recognizes and admits no “‘scientific argument,” 
recognizes only the mots d’ordre giving power, which in return allows the 
individual—the undoubtedly originally gifted individual like Steding—the 
metaphysics of voluntary or involuntary submission and after that the out- 
break from an encirclement of the Reich constructed by the depraved Neutrals 
whom Steding had studied as “‘encirclers’”” but who themselves could see in 
the strange German activities and thinkings nothing but German Selbstaus- 
kreisung, a self-isolationism. It is this self-isolationism in its gradual turn to 
expansion and war which furnishes the tie that must needs unite all the utterly 
heterogeneous elements called “‘Reichsfeinde’’ from Alfred Adler to Andres 
Zorn; from Bachofen, Barth, Brandes, and Burckhardt, to Warburg; Max 
Weber, Wilhelm II, Woodrow Wilson—all sinners against the Reich as the 
summum esse. Yet, difficult as it may be to understand these prison fantasies 
from an imaginary prison, the effort is still greater to understand those gov- 
ernors of the Neutral world and their friends the great powers, who permitted 
such manias and maniacs to grow and to escape. 

ALFRED VAGTS 


Institute for Advanced Study 
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The clash of political ideals: a source book on democracy, communism and the totalitarian 
state. Selected and annotated by ALtBert R. CHaNpuER. New York: Appleton- 
Century, 1940. Pp. 273. $2.00. 


It is the aim of the editor of this book to allow the “great leaders and interpreters of 
conflicting social movements” to speak for themselves. This is done by quoting selec- 
tions from the writings of ancient and modern writers. Since the conflict which the 
editor has in view is that of the contemporary world, the selections have immediate 
reference to existing social movements. Two aspects of Christian social philosophy are 
presented by quotations from the New Testament and from Pius IX’s encyclical letter 
Quadrigesimo anno. More than half of the book is devoted to democracy. By selecting 
passages from such writers as Thucydides, Milton, Locke, J. S. Mill, Jefferson, Walt 
Whitman, Herbert Hoover, and John Dewey, the editor has managed very ably to con- 
vey the impression that democracy is far more than a rigid set of principles. The con- 
flicts within the body of democratic doctrine are represented as living issues, related to 
the problems of day-to-day political life. This is a fine thing, for the selections taken 
from Marx, Engels, and Mussolini are charged with revolutionary idealism. I] Duce’s 
classic statement of the fascist position, taken from the Encyclopedia italiana, and parts 
of the Communist manifesto are outstanding among the nondemocratic documents of 
the present world. National Socialism and Japanese nationalism offer nothing com- 
parable in succinctness and scope. The editor has done what he can to make up for this 
lack by giving a condensation of parts of Mein Kampf and by quoting selections from 
Professor Inazo Nitobe’s Bushido, the soul of Japan. The results, in each case, are inter- 
esting but not very convincing. A final section brings the reader back to American 
aspirations in 1940 by quoting from Miss Dorothy Thompson’s column “‘On the record”’ 
of June 24. The editor prefaces each seetion with a brief statement identifying the au- 
thor and the work quoted. 
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Wings of eagles. The Jesuit saints and blessed. By Francis J. Cortey and Rosert J. 
WiuuraMs. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce Pub. Co., 1941. $2.50. 

The King James version of the English Bible. An account of the development and sources 
of the English Bible of 1611 with special reference to the Hebrew tradition. By Davin 
Daicnes. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. 228. $2.50. 

Calvinism. By A. Daxtn. London: Duckworth, 1940. Pp. 252. 5s. 

A history of the theatre. By Grorce Freepitey and Joun A. Reeves. New York: 
Crown Pub. Co., 1941. Pp. 688. $3.00. 
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Handbook of Latin American studies. A selective guide to the material published in 1939 
on anthropology, archives, art, economics, education, folklore, geography, government, 
history, international relations, law, language and literature, libraries, music and 
philosophy. Edited for the Committee on Latin American Studies of the American 
Council of Learned Studies by Lewis Hanke and Miron Burein. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1940. Pp. 476. 


The fifth annual issue of the Handbook of Latin American studies contains a selective 
annotated bibliography of materials published during 1939. It covers the same fields of 
activity as its predecessor with the addition of sections on Latin-American book cata- 
logues, music, and philosophy. The number of items is approximately the same in both 
editions, but there is some variation in the distribution among the several sections. The 
only special article in this issue is a “Bibliografia de indices bibliograficos relativos a 
Venezuela,’ by Manuel Segundo Sanchez, of Caracas. This study was submitted to the 
Inter-American Bibliographical and Library Association in competition for the José 
Toribio Medina bibliographical prize. There have been a number of changes in the 
editorial board, but the new members have followed the same high standards previously 
established. The preface also brings the announcement of the resignation of the editor, 
Dr. Lewis Hanke, who so successfully piloted the enterprise through its first half- 
decade. The general statements for each section give much valuable data, and the 
critical and informative annotations provide a satisfactory indication of the nature of 
the items listed. This publication is most useful for scholars and librarians, and the 
sponsors are to be congratulated on the appearance of the latest volume of this meritori- 
ous Handbook. 

Roscoe R. Hitz 


Holmes-Pollock letters. The correspondence of Mr Justice Holmes and Sir Frederick Pol- 
lock 1874-1932. Edited by Mark De Wotre Howe. Introduction by Jonn Gor- 
HAM Paurrey. 2 vols. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1941. Pp. 
275+358. $7.50. 

Conquest and modern international law. The legal limitations on the acquisition of terri- 
tory by conquest. By MatrHew M. McMauon. Washington: Catholic University of 
America Press, 1940. Pp. 233. 


The author of this monograph has endeavored to determine to what extent interna- 
tional law recognizes conquest as a legitimate means by which states may acquire title 
to territory. After a thorough examination of legal theory, both classical and modern, 
and an abbreviated survey of historical practice, Mr. McMahon reaches the conclusion 
that conquest is ‘tone of the accepted legal modes” of territorial acquisition, sanctioned 
by custom and usage and acknowledged, though not without moral misgivings and 
frequent dissent, by publicists, national courts, and international tribunals. Conquest 
is defined as ‘‘a coercive act whereby territory is acquired . .. . through belligerent 
operations, or by measures short of war, such as a display of force or threat of the use of 
force’ (p. 14); in other words, conquest includes not only subjugation without benefit of 
treaty but also treaty cessions of territory whenever compulsion is present. Many inter- 
national lawyers would be reluctant to ascribe such an all-inclusive meaning to ‘“‘con- 
quest”’ and would prefer to regard legal title to territory ceded by treaty as flowing from 
the treaty rather than from prior acts of coercion—especially when such coercion con- 
sists merely of general political dictation or threat of force without previous physical 
seizure of the area ceded. 

The latter half of the study is devoted to new developments in international law 
which are regarded as tending to limit, if not to abolish, the legality of conquest and to 
cast doubt on the validity of territorial titles recently acquired by violence and com- 
pulsion. Three classes of limitation on conquest are discussed: (1) those derived from 
general principles of law, including such ‘fundamental rights of states’ as the “‘right 
to exist’’; (2) treaties which oblige their signatories to refrain from certain uses of force 
(e.g., the League of Nations Covenant, the Pact of Paris); and (3) various “‘international 
policies” with a “‘quasi-legal status’? such as nonrecognition and nonintervention, the 
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latter including the Monroe Doctrine and “‘nonintervention”’ in the Spanish Civil War. 
Inclusion in the discussion of such items as Spanish nonintervention weakens what is 
otherwise a cogent argument in support of the view that these principles and treaties 
mean what they say and hence mark a trend toward the outlawry of conquest. The 
study does not touch on the present war. All in all, the book, although not a definitive 
treatment, must be recognized as a painstaking and timely contribution, but doubtless 
more interesting to international lawyers than to historians. 


Marion WILLIAM Bocas 


The development of European civilization: from earliest times to the present. By CLARENCE 
Perkins, CLARENCE H. Marrerson, and Reatnacp I. Love.u. (“Prentice-Hall 
books on history,’’ edited by Cart Wittke.) New York: Prentice-Hall, 1940. Pp. 
1174. $4.50. 


This overview of mankind’s activities between the stage of brachiation and the 
Havana Conference of July, 1940, constitutes an admirable outline text, done in four 
books (ancient civilization, medieval civilization, early modern Europe, and modern 
Europe—the last being twice the length of any of the others). It is refreshingly free 
from even typographical errors. It embraces a dozen extraordinarily good black-and- 
white maps, besides the usual standard maps. It maintains an interesting, sometimes 
even pleasantly sprightly, style of presentation. The systematic effort which the authors 
have made, to offer plenty of information on economic and social patterns in the human 
story, has had the happy result of binding the ancient and the medieval world compre- 
hensibly (and far more successfully than in some other texts) to the modern world: e.g., 
the brief, lucid account of labor problems and markets in ancient Rome is so handled as 
to show the persistency of those very up-to-date concerns. The “economic angle’ has 
throughout the text been given at least its just due, and many subjects seem to this 
reviewer to be unusually well done for such brief compass—as in the analyses of the 
colonial economy of Spain, Portugal, the Netherlands, France, and England in the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. Frequently the text includes treatments 
of certain topics (as that of Assyrian conquest and imperialism [pp. 44-47]) which are 
apparently suggestive of historical analogy to matters of the present (in this case, con- 
temporary German “expansion’’) but without actually declaring the parallel. Cultural, 
artistic, and literary matters are adequately treated for a summary survey; and one 
might be pleased to find developments not usually included in outline histories such as 
this, though belonging there—as Vittorino da Feltre and his school at Mantua (p. 
483). If the account of Napoleon should seem to be too highly personalized, one can 
yet commend the authors’ objectivity in treating the phenomenon of Hitler dispassion- 
ately. Indeed, the work is distinguished for its evident disposition to adjust length 
of treatment to degree of historical importance rather than to permit dramatic interest 
or proximity in time to induce overemphasis. Even so, about one quarter (330 pages) 
of the book is devoted to the past century of Europe’s history. 
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The background of inheritance, ownership, and tenancy in Europe and America. 


The democratic ideai in France and England. By Davip Tuomson. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press; New York: Macmillan, 1941. Pp. 136. $1.25. 
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Mahan on naval warfare. Edited by ALLAN Westcott. Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown, 
1941. Pp. 372. $2.50. 
Selections from the writings of Rear Admiral Alfred T. Mahan. 


To the Finland station. A study in the writing and acting of history. By Epmunp WILson. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1940. Pp. 590. $4.00. 
A history of socialist thought and action. 

The tide of fortune. By Steran Zweic. Translated by Epen and Cepar Pau. New 
York: Viking Press, 1940. Pp. 285. $2.75. 
An examination of twelve decisive moments in history, from the assassination of 

Julius Caesar to Woodrow Wilson at the Paris Peace Conference. 

The cultural approach to history. Edited for the American Historical Association by 
Caro.ineE F. Ware. New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. 359. $3.50. 


tARLY MODERN HISTORY 


Fifteenth-century books in North American libraries. By Marcaret BincHam STILL- 
WELL. Portland, Me.: Southworth-Anthoensen Press, 1940. 
Agathius Guidacerius, 14779-1540. By Hetmutu Gauurner. New York: Historica 


Judaica, 1941. $0.50. 

A sketch of a Jewish grammarian in Rome and Paris. 

The route of Columbus along the north coast of Haiti, and the site of Navidad. By SamuEL 
Exiot Morison. (“Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, held at 
Philadelphia for promoting useful knowledge,” N.S., Vol. XX XI, Part IV.) Phila- 
delphia: American Philosophical Society, 1940. Pp. 46. $1.50. 

Professor Morison attacks the first of the two problems indicated in his title by the 
method that has now become familiar to readers of his work—by sailing in the wake of 
the Admiral. Balancing the written accounts of Columbus against his own sailing 
experience, he reconstructs in great detail the passage from Cape St. Nicolas to Navidad 
and, in less, beyond Navidad to Samana. The high point of his account is the wreck 
of the “Santa Maria’ on December 25, which, for vividness of conception and skill in 
adducing evidence, is some of his best work. As the wreck led to an attempted settle- 
ment, Mr. Morison essays the fixing of the site of Navidad. He of course uses what he 
learned from sailing along the coast and, besides, what may be learned from old and 
new maps and charts. Then, because of unclear mapping, he introduces two sections of 
a United States Marine Corps air survey to make plain the lie of the land. Finally, he 
sketches the report of test excavations by Mr. Stanley H. Boggs on the site of Navidad. 
Though the result of the digging was negative and inconclusive, the operation of the 
rest of his formidable scholarly apparatus leads him to select ‘‘a place for Navidad not 


far from Limonade Bord-de-Mer.”’ 
ALEXANDER MARCHANT 


The conquest of the West Indies. By Francisco Lopez pE Gomara. New York: Scholars 


Facsimiles and Reprints, 1940. $7.50, 

A facsimile of the English translation of 1578. 

Pioneer black robes on the west coast. By Peter Mzsten Dunne, S.J. Berkeley, Calif.: 

University of California Press, 1940. Pp. 286. $3.00. 

Dr. Dunne has written an account of the activities of Jesuit missionaries in Mexico, 
principally in the years 1590-1632. Beginning with the establishment of missions in 
Sinaloa by Gonzalo de Tapia, the author traces the progress of the missionaries among 
the Guasaves, Suaqui, Yaqui, Chinipas, and other Indian peoples of the Mexican west 
coast and western mountain slope. His story ends with the martyrdom of Fathers 
Pascual and Martinez by the Chinipas, an event which temporarily proved a setback. 
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The book is well written, though at times rather mannered. It shows clearly the au- 
thor’s familiarity with the actual physical background of his story, while the essay on 
sources displays a wide knowledge of all available materials. The result is a sympathetic 
record of the techniques of the Jesuit missionaries, their origins (not always Spanish), 
the lives they led, their difficulties, and their manner of co-operation with the military. 
There is, however, little attempt at analysis or interpretation. Little is said of the effects 
of the Jesuit establishments upon native life, the reasons for the occasional revolts, or 
the periodic lapses of the Indians from such Christian standards as the missionaries 
attempted to impose upon them. There is a too easy attribution of all discontent to the 
ill will of the hechiceros. Nevertheless, it is a work which ought to be read by all who are 


interested in the history of the Jesuits in Mexico. 
ALLAN CHRISTELOW 


A discovery of the Bermudas. By Sttvester Jourpatn. New York: Scholars Facsimiles 
and Reprints, 1940. $2.00. 
A facsimile of the first edition, 1610. 


Congregationalism in the Dutch Netherlands. The rise and fall of the English Congrega- 
tional classis, 1621-1635. By RaYMoND PuINEAS STEARNS. (“Studies in church his- 
tory,” Vol. IV.) Chicago: American Society of Church History, 1940. Pp. 151. 
$3.00. 


It is encouraging for Americans to read works like the present study, for they prove 
that in numerous instances European scholars have been negligent. At last a large gap 
in the early history of Congregationalism has been closed. The skilful use made by 
Professor Stearns of the English and some of the Dutch sources throws much light upon 
the beginnings of American civilization. His narrative is concise and well organized, 
and his documentation is helpful. Moreover, he has treated the Congregationalists with 
a large measure of sympathy, which contrasts favorably with the unfriendly criticism 
often heaped upon deeply religious persons by recent writers. The author mentions the 
support rendered to the Congregationalists by the Synod of South Holland, but no- 
where does he refer to the official records of this or any other provincial synod in the 
Dutch Republic, although they contain important bits of information. A study of these 
Dutch sources shows that the original records of the English churches are correct in al- 
luding to the whole body of the English congregations as a “‘synod”’ rather than a 
“‘classis,”’ as the author has unfortunately implied. He seems to have been misled by the 
loose terminology employed by a few contemporary English Congregationalists. Am- 
bassador Carleton (see p. 95) and the writers of the texts in appendixes I, III, V, and 
VIII (see pp. 80, 95, 90, 91, and 109) were better informed. Finally, the term “Dutch 
Netherlands” sounds nearly as offensive to a Hollander as “Prussian Germany’’ would 
to a German. 

A. Hyma 


French pioneers in the West Indies, 1624-1664. By Neviis M. Crousp. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. 294. $3.50. 


This volume illustrates French mercantile activities by a depressingly human narra- 
tive of petty colonial governors with large ambitions, performing in their Caribbean 
world with the squabbling, tyranny, and bloodshed commonly associated with the 
buccaneers. Here is the usual course of empire: first, the feudal land grant to the com- 
mercial company, in this case the Company of the Isles of America, which seeks to profit 
from an inadequate investment by exploiting needy colonists; next, the unsuccessful 
attempt to control, without sufficient military force, governors who defy tropical 
anarchy, the company, and the king and who contrive to secure legal contro!, both 
economic and political, of their West India provinces; finally, the unceremonious oust- 
ing of the families of such pioneer governors as De Poincy of St. Christopher, Du 
Parquet of Martinique, and Houél of Guadeloupe by the powerful French West India 
Company. The general summary is that, while the French are putting the money, 
the effort, and the savagery into the colonizing venture, the stolid Dutch sea captains, 
of whom we hear too little, take home the profits. The book is well written but needs 
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modern maps, not so picturesque as those reprinted from Du Tertre but clearer. There 
is an almost complete absence of annotations, but as one is forced to believe in the gen- 
eral villainy and double-crossing of all of the chief actors the settling of minor points 
touching their honor is essential to neither justice nor clarity. One supposes that the 
chief basis of the story is the familiar chronicle of Father Du Tertre, who not only par- 
ticipated in the struggle for power in the islands but later had access to official French 
documents. In this he seems to have had the advantage of the author, for the rather 
brief bibliography reveals that this volume has been prepared without consultation of 
any French official papers except those incorporated in older works. Perhaps we shall 
have to be satisfied for some years to come with studies drawn from secondary authori- 
ties and from such sources as happen to be in repositories in our country. We can ap- 
preciate the detailed analysis made here of imperial processes as carried out by ambi- 
tious men. 
Ruts Bourne 


Oude politieke Spotprenten. By J. van Kuyx. The Hague: Nijhoff, 1940. Pp. 205. Fl. 
20. 


Illustrated with ninety-four political caricatures from the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and early nineteenth centuries. 


The orchestra in the XVII Ith century. By Apam Carse. Cambridge: Heffer, 1940. Pp. 
176. 10s. 6d. 

Die klassische Diplomatie: von Kaunitz bis Metternich. By Peter Richarp Roxpen. 
Leipzig: Koehler & Amelang, 1940. Pp. 283. Rm. 7.50. 

Montesquieu in America, 1760-1801. By Paut Merritt Spuruin. (“Romance lan- 
guage series,” No. 4.) University, La.: Louisiana State University Press, 1940. Pp. 
302. $3.00. 

Teodoro de Croix and the northern frontier of New Spain, 1776-1783. From the original 
document in the Archives of the Indies, Seville. Translated and edited by ALFRED 
Barnaby Tuomas. (“American exploration and travel series,’ Vol. IV.) Norman, 
Okla.: University of Oklahoma Press, 1941. Pp. 273. $3.00. 


EUROPE, 1789-1914 


Europe in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries (1789-1939). By A. J. Grant and 
Harotp TEMPERLEY. With a supplementary section dealing with the year 1938-39 
by Litu1an M. Penson. New York: Longmans, Green, 1940. Pp. 716. $4.00. 


Even if the last date mentioned in this new edition (March 12, 1940, the date of the 
Russo-Finnish treaty) had been omitted, it would be easy to discover when it finally 
passed through the reviser’s hands. For the concluding lines of the text read: ‘‘On the 
western front great nations stand armed; in the east Poland lies conquered. Elsewhere 
in Europe there is armed peace.’’ Things have moved rapidly since those lines were 
written. Poland still lies conquered, but where is the ‘western front’’ and where is the 
“‘peace’’ of the rest of Europe? Miss Penson’s chapter is already in need of extensive 
revision. It is to be hoped that a future reviser will not be content, like those of the 
past, merely to add a new chapter. For this book, useful though it is, stands in need of 
revision. Certainly, Miss Penson did the late Professor Temperley no service by letting 
his last chapter stand unchanged. That chapter, too, can easily be dated by its studied 
apology for the policy of ‘“‘appeasement”’ and its all too patent expectation that Ger- 
many would “‘ultimately have to fight the Soviet Republic,” avoiding “‘all conflict with 
either England or France or any notable democratic state” (p. 685). It has value as a 
historical document revealing the lamentable obtuseness of 1938-39 but is misplaced 
in a school textbook pretending to present the realities of our day. 


Louis GoTTsCcHALK 
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Europe in the nineteenth century. By D. G. O. Ayerst. Cambridge: University Press; 
New York: Macmillan, 1940. Pp. 432. $1.40. 


Intended primarily for school-certificate candidates in Great Britain, this book is a 
useful introduction to European history in the nineteenth century. The volume con- 
tains twenty-five simplified maps and diagrams with historical summaries or explana- 
tions accompanying each. Other useful supplementary aids are a biographical dic- 
tionary, a glossary of political terms, and an alphabetical index of the principal 
European treaties with an account of their background, provisions, and duration. A 
table of the changes in the government of France from 1789 to 1799, including a de- 
scription of the party composition and the achievements of the respective governments, 
will prove helpful to the average reader. The work is divided into five parts: “Revo- 
lutionary Europe,” “‘Metternich’s Europe” (1815-52), “Characteristics” of European 
society (including the conflict of religion and science, the industrial revolution, and 
socialism), the ‘“‘Consolidation of nation-states,” and the ‘‘Age of imperialism.’ An 
epilogue summarizes the history of the continent since 1914. The author shows con- 
siderable skill in phraseology in a way calculated to appeal to the general reader. Louis 
XVI was a “‘sunset king’; Louis X VIII and Charles X, “Bourbon ghosts’; the revolu- 
tions of 1848 constituted the “false dawn.” The writer has concentrated his attention 
upon fundamental political issues and movements. Little attention is paid to cultural 
subjects; more space might also have been devoted to economic developments. To 
enhance the vividness of the narrative, the author has quoted frequently from the ac- 
counts of participants in the events described. 

CuHaRLEs W. CeNTNER 


A history of the expansion of Christianity. By Kennets Scott Latourette. Vol. IV, 
The great century, A.D. 1800—A.D. 1914: Europe and the United States of America. 
New York: Harper, 1941. Pp. 516. $3.50. 

Studies in economic warfare. By D. T. Jackson. New York: Chemical Pub. Co., 1941. 
$4.00. 

From the Napoleonic wars to 1938. 

Theodore Herzl: excerpts from his diaries. Introduction by Prerre vAN Paassen. Pref- 
ace by Emanue, Neumann. (“Jewish pocket library.”) New York: Scopus Pub. 
Co., 1941. $1.00. 

Als Bismarck gegangen war. Intimititen der Weltpolitik 1890-1914. By Hans Hernricu 
We.cuert. Hamburg: Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt, 1940. Rm. 5.80. 

Deutschland—England. Aus den Schriften zum Weltkrieg. By Houston Stewart 
CHAMBERLAIN. Munich: Bruckmann, 1939. Pp. 168. Rm. 2.25. 

Summer, 1914. By Roger Martin pu Garp. Translated by Stuart Gitpert. New 
York: Viking Press, 1941. Pp. 1008. $6.00. 


This, the concluding section of Du Gard’s novel, Les Thibaults, deals largely with 
the outbreak of the war of 1914. 


THE WAR OF 1914 


International labor, diplomacy, and peace, 1914-1919. By Austin VAN DER Sucre. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1941. Pp. 408. $4.00. 

Blockade and jungle. Edited by Curisten P. CurisTensEN. From letters, diaries, etc., 
of Nis Kock. Translated by ELEaNor ArKwricut. London: Hale, 1940. Pp. 258. 
10s. 6d. 


Nis Kock was a member of the crew of the German auxiliary vessel “‘Kronborg,” 
which set out from the Skagerrak in February, 1915, with supplies for the ““Kénigsberg,”’ 
then in East African waters. After the failure of this mission, Kock took part in the 
defense of German East Africa under General von Lettow-Vorbeck. 
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Aegean memories. By Compton Mackenziz. London: Chatto & Windus, 1940. 12s. 6d 
Reminiscences of the eastern Mediterranean area. 

War against women and children. By Werner ScHAEFFER. Scotch Plains, N.J.: 
Flanders Hall, 1941. Pp. 59. $1.00. 

The British blockade against Germany during the war of 1914. 

The tunnellers of Holzminden. By H. G. Dunrorp. New York: Penguin Books, 1941. 
$0.25. 

Told by a British officer who was imprisoned in Germany during the war of 1914. 

A new edition. 

Der Fall Casement. Das Leben Sir Roger Casements und der Verleumdungsfeldzug des 
Secret Service. By Francis Stuart. Translated into German by RutH WetLanp. 
Hamburg: Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt, 1940. Rm. 2.40. 

Prelude to victory. By Bricapier-GENERAL Epwarp Louis Sears. London: Cape, 
1940. Pp. 640. 18s. 

An account of conditions in England and in the British army during the year 1917. 

We pledged allegiance. A librarian’s intimate story of the U.S. food administration. By 
Epitn Guerrier. Hoover Library on War, Revolution, and Peace; miscellaneous 
publication, No. 1. Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1941. 
Pp. 170. $2.50. 

Der Waffenstillstand und die Rheinfrage 1918-1919. By Ernst Kerr. Bonn: Ludwig 
Rohrscheid, 1940. Pp. 191. Rm. 5.80. 


EUROPE, 1919-40 


Versailles twenty years after. By Paut Brrpsautyt. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 
1941. Pp. 350. $3.00. 

Der Kampf um die deutsche Ostgrenze in Versailles. By GzorG Kénicx. Berlin: Dunker 
& Diinnhaupt, 1940. Pp. 98. Rm. 5.50. 

Versailles und die russische Frage. By ANDREAS Hon.treLp. Hamburg: Hanseatische 
Verlagsanstalt, 1940. Rm. 2. 

Deutschland—Frankreich 1933/39. Deutsche-franzisische Beziehungen in Dokumenten. 
Edited by Fritz Berser. Essen: Essener Verlagsanstalt, 1940. Pp. 500. Rm. 10. 

A great experiment. An autobiography. By Viscount Ceci, (Lorp Rospert CEciz). 
London: Cape, 1941. 16s. 

The ‘‘great experiment” was the League of Nations, an account of whose rise and 
decline forms the major portion of Viscount Cecil’s autobiography. 

Genfer Gétterdiimmerung. By Witty Ruppev. Stuttgart: Union Deutsche Verlags- 
gesellschaft, 1940. Rm. 6.80. 

Europdische Politik 1933-1938 im Spiegel der Prager Akten. Die Entwicklung der 
tschechischen Frage seit 1933 in Dokumenten. Edited by Fritz Brerser. Essen: 
Essener Verlagsanstalt, 1940. Pp. 300. Rm. 6. 

Night over Europe. The diplomacy of nemesis, 1939-40. By Freprericx L. Scnuman. 
New York: Knopf, 1941. Pp. 600. $3.50. 

Der Krieg vor dem Kriege. Englands Propaganda bis zum 3. September 1939. By Nor- 
BERT ToNnNIES. Essen: Essener Verlagsanstalt, 1940. Pp. 310. Rm. 5.80. 

Chronik des Krieges, Dokumente und Berichte. Edited by Karu Scnwartz. Vol. I/II, 
Von der Vorgeschichte des Krieges bis zum 1. Februar 1940. Berlin: Herbert Stuben- 
rauch Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1940. Pp. 420. Rm. 6.80. 
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The battle of the Plate. By Commanper ArcHiBALD Broce CampBELL. London: 
Jenkins, 1940. Pp. 256. 10s. 6d. 
The sinking and scuttling of the ““Graf Spee.” 


The battle of the River Plate. By Lorp Strasoue1. London: Hutchinson, 1940. Pp. 238. 
7s. 6d. 
A documented account. 


Juggernaut over Holland. The Dutch foreign minister's personal story of the invasion of 
the Netherlands. By Extco Nicouaas VAN Kuierrens. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. Pp. 195. $2.00. 

The foundations of a more stable world order. Edited by Water H. C. Laves. (‘‘Lec- 
tures on the Harris Foundation,’ 1940.) Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1941. Pp. 193. $2.00. 


This annual volume of lectures delivered at the Harris Institute differs from its 
predecessors in that the lectures were delivered by professors in the University of Chi- 
cago instead of by visiting members of the Institute. Ferdinand Schevill, discussing the 
question “‘Can our civilization achieve a more stable world order?’’ is content to point 
out the difficulties created by modern nationalism and technical progress. As for 
“International economic relations and the world order,” Jacob Viner opines that very 
few people, including economists, really believe in free trade and that it is ‘definitely 
too late’ for ‘‘Union now’’; he inclines to the view that a European union may well be 
formed a la Hitler and that the United States will have hard sledding in bringing South 
America into closer economic relations. Charles C. Colby finds that “‘the role of 
shipping in the world order”’ is taken for granted rather than understood; the future is 
“‘none too clear,” even if Britain wins, while ‘‘no prophecy” is possible if Germany wins. 
In ‘International law and the world order,’ Quincy Wright concedes that international 
law has been ‘‘more fecund in the production of words than in the control of states,”’ 
for its weakness has long been obscured by British sea power. Reviewing historically 
the subject of “The United States and world order,” J. Fred Rippy observes that the 
American people have “hoped to have their profits and their isolation too’’; at the same 
time, he doubts whether the effects of American withdrawal from Europe in 1919 have 
been as catastrophic as many partisans of the League of Nations contend. Be that as it 
may, Walter H. C. Laves, who investigates ““The institutional requirements for a more 
stable world order,”’ argues that ‘‘if the United States intends again to refuse responsi- 
bilities, it will be better not to try world organization at all.’’ In general, two notes 
permeate all the lectures. In the first place, they were written and delivered shortly 
after the collapse of France, when a feeling of despair and defeatism governed minds 
and emotions, which may help explain their pessimism. Secondly, all the speakers were 
agreed that hopes for a better world order are pretty slim until men everywhere are con- 
vinced that it is both necessary and practicable and are ready to accept reductions of 
national sovereignty and make material concessions for the common good. In particu- 
lar, “‘it can hardly be denied,” says Professor Rippy, “that this nation [the United States] 
is unlikely to play a larger part in the establishment and maintenance of the world order 
envisaged by many members of this Institute until its convictions and sentiments are 
profoundly changed.” 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


Osterreichs Kampf um Deutschlands Befreiung. Die deutsche Politik der nationalen 
Fiihrer Osterreichs 1805-1815. By Hetmutu Rossier. (“Schriften des Reichsinsti- 
tuts fiir Geschichte des neuen Deutschlands.’’) 2 vols. Hamburg: Hanseatische 
Verlagsanstalt, 1940. Rm. 29. 

Kampf um Osterreich. Die Entwicklung der ésterreichischen Frage seit 1918 in Doku- 
menten. Edited by Fritz Berser. Essen: Essener Verlagsanstalt, 1940. Pp. 400. 
Rm. 8. 
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Osterreichs Weg: Versailles, Berchtesgaden, Grossdeutschland. By Minister A. D. Dr. 
ANTON RINTELEN. Munich: Bruckmann, 1940. Pp. 320. Rm. 7.50. 


FRANCE 

Maria Medici 1573-1642. B- Gioia patra pE ALBERTIS. Translated by Emma 
ScuNeIpER. Munich: Bruckmann, 1940. Pp. 352. Rm. 7.80. 

Un voyageur-philosophe au XVII siécle: V Abbé Jean-Bernard le Blanc. By HELENE 
Monop-Cassipy. (“Harvard studies in comparative literature,’’ Vol. XVII.) Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1941. Pp. 565. $5.00. 

The vision of world peace in seventeenth and eighteenth century France. By ExizaABetu V. 
SouLEYMAN. New York: Putnam, 1941. Pp. 232. $2.50. 

Monsieur Paul. By Lucie Ravuzrer-Fontayne. Translated by S. ANNE JowetT. Lon- 
don: Butterworth Press, 1940. Pp. 159. 4s. 6d. 

A biography of Paul Rabaut, 1718-93, a leader of the Huguenots. 


King’s masque. By Evan Jonn. New York: Dutton, 1941. Pp. 477. $2.50. 

A novel of the French Revolution, centering around Marie Antoinette and Count 

Axel von Fersen. 

Robespierre and the fourth estate. By RatpH Korncotp. New York: Modern Age 
Books, 1941. $3.75. 

Prophecy from the past: on the conquest and usurpation. By BensamMin CoNnsTANT. 
Edited and translated by HELEN Byrne Lippmann. New York: Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, 1941. Pp. 122. $1.25. 

Selections from the writings of a Napoleonic refugee. 

Adolphe Crémieux. A biography. By S. Posener. Philadelphia, Pa.: Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America, 1941. $2.50. 

The friends of the people. By ALFRED NEUMANN. London: Hutchinson, 1941. 10s. 6d. 
A novel of Paris during the days of the siege and the Commune, 1870-71. 

Jules Verne. By Kennetu Auiott. London: Cresset Press, 1940. Pp. 284. 15s. 

Paris after the Prussians. By Maxime pu Camp. Transl.ted by Pump A. WILKINS. 
London: Hutchinson, 1940. Pp. 288. 15s. 

A condensation of Les convulsions de Paris. 

A history of French commercial policies. By FRANK ARNOLD Haicut. (Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, Division of History and Economics. ‘‘Commercial 
and tariff history,’ edited by MicuareL Fiuortnsky.) New York: Macmillan, 1941. 
Pp. 285. $2.50. 

Deals primarily with the period since 1914. 

He might have saved France. By MARGUERITE JosePH-Macinot. New York: Double- 
day, Doran, 1941. Pp. 310. $3.00. 
A biography of André Maginot. 


The last days of Paris. By ALEXANDER WertH. London: Hamish Hamilton, 1940. 
Pp. 274. 8s. 6d. 


A personal diary kept from the time of the invasion of the Low Countries to the 
capitulation of France. 
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GERMANY 


Volk und Staat in der deutschen Geschichte. By Fritz Hartuna. Leipzig: Koehler & 
Amelang, 1940. Pp. 367. Rm. 13. 

Preussisch-deutsche Gestalten und Probleme. By Frrepricu MEINECcKE. Leipzig: Koehler 
& Amelang, 1940. Pp. 186. Rm. 3. 

Volk und Staat im Wandel deutschen Schicksals. By Kanu G. HuGE Mann. (“‘Volks- 
lehre und Nationalitatenrecht in Geschichte und Gegenwart,” Vol. I.) Essen: 
Essener Verlagsanstalt, 1940. Pp. 250. Rm. 8. 

Strassburg an der Wende vom Mittelalter zur Neuzeit. By Witty Anpreas. Leipzig: 
Koehler & Amelang, 1940. Pp. 56. Rm. 1.20. 

Jacob Fugger der Reiche. By Witt WinKtER. Munich: Bruckmann, 1940. Pp. 264. Rm. 
6.80. 

Der junge Luther. By Hetnricn Bornmer. New edition with supplementary material 
by D. Hernricn Bornkamm. Leipzig: Koehler & Amelang, 1940. Pp. 374. Rm. 
8.50. 

Brandenburg-Preussen zur See 1605-1815. Ein Beitrag zur Friihgeschichte der deutschen 
Marine. By Hans Szymanski. Foreword by Fritz Roriac. Leipzig: Koehler & 
Amelang, 1940. Pp. 208. Rm. 7.50. 

The life and times of Johann Sebastian Bach. By Henprik WILLEM vAN Loon. New 
York: Simon & Schuster, 1940. Pp. 68. $2.50. 

Friedrich der Grosse und der Siebenjahrige Krieg. By Witty ANDREAS. Leipzig: Koehler 
& Amelang, 1940. Pp. 78. Rm. 2. 

Gneisenau. Ein Leben in Briefen. Edited by Kart Grimwank. Leipzig: Koehler & 
Amelang, 1940. Pp. 423. Rm. 8.50. 

Kénigin Luise: Briefe der Freundschaft. Edited by Kurt Jacow. Leipzig: Koehler & 
Amelang, 1940. Pp. 166. Rm. 4. 

Deutsche Revolution 1806-1813. By Ertcu BotzennART. Hamburg: Hanseatische Ver- 
lagsanstalt, 1940. Rm. 1.20. 

Wilhelm und Elisa. Die Jugendliebe des Alten Kaisers. Edited by Kurt Jacow. Leip- 
zig: Koehler & Amelang, 1940. Pp. 316. Rm. 4.80. 

Moltke-Gespriche. Edited by Kesse,. Hamburg: Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt, 1940. 
Rm. 5.80. 

Taken from conversations of Moltke in the years 1840-90. 


Die unvollendete deutsche Revolution 1848. By Pau WentzcKe. Munich: Bruckmann, 
1940. Pp. 268. Rm. 7.80. 

Marz’ philosophische Entwicklung, sein Verhdltnis zu Hegel. By Konrap Bexker. 
Ziirich: Verlag Oprecht, 1940. Pp. 134. Fr. 6. 


Konrad Bekker’s Marz’ philosophische Entwicklung, a doctoral dissertation at the 
University of Basel, is an admirable attempt to trace briefly the origin, development, 
and mutation of Karl Marx’s philosophical system out of its Hegelian parent. Com- 
mencing with a brief description of Marx’s youth and early education, the work carries 
on through his acceptance of Hegelianism, his revolt against it and against the abstrac- 
tions of the Young Hegelians, and the gradual emergence out of this conflict of the basic 
attitudes which come to constitute the Marxist Weltanschauung. A detailed analysis 
of his Kritik des Hegelschen Staatsrechts, of articles in the Deustch-franzisische Jahr- 
biicher, the various “‘Paris manuscripts,’ and the Heiligen Familie, characterizes this por- 
tion of the work, which concludes with a discussion of the nature, development, and 
meaning of the dialectic as an instrument of philosophical analysis. The author’s ap- 
proach throughout his work is basically historical and, on the whole, objective in tone, 
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the latter quality being one of the distinctive features of the book, setting it apart from 
the great mass of Marxian literature, which too often has been written in terms of the 
preconceptions of its authors. Dr. Bekker’s attempt to push the roots of some of 
Marx’s more mature conclusions farther back into his earlier speculations than is gen- 
erally done is interesting and not without some merit. Although designed primarily 
for students of philosophy, sociologists will find much of interest for them in Section C 
of chapter ii (‘‘Soziologie der pariser Manuskripte’’), while political theorists will be 
concerned with the analysis of the critique of the Hegelian state theory in Section C 
of chapter i. Despite the fact that neither the approach nor the material used is par- 
ticularly novel, the book in general is to be recommended to those who desire a brief, 
accurate, and eminently objective statement of the early development of Marx’s 
philosophical ideas, their relation to Hegelian assumptions, and their subsequent devia- 
tions from them. 
H. M. Macponap 


Bismarck, Grisse und Tragik, Macht und Mass. By Hans Martin Exster. Hamburg: 
Hoffmann & Campe, 1939. Pp. 459. Rm. 7.80. 

Bismarcks Ringen um Deutschlands Gestaltung 1848-1898. By Orto Becker. Leipzig: 
Koehler & Amelang, 1940. Pp. 700. Rm. 18. 

Bismarcks Kampf mit Osterreich am Bundestag zu Frankfurt (1851-1859). By ARNOLD 
Oskar Meyer. Leipzig: Koehler & Amelang, 1940. Rm. 7.50. 

The life of Richard Wagner. By Ernest Newman. Vol. III, 1859-1866. New York: 
Knopf, 1941. Pp. 569. $5.00. 

Nietzsche. By CRANE Brinton. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1941. 
Pp. 266. $2.50. 

Neue Bismarck-Gespriche. Edited by Hetmut Krausnick. Hamburg: Hanseatische 
Verlagsanstalt, 1940. Rm. 1.80. 

Four hitherto unpublished documents from the state archives in Vienna, reporting 
conversations of Bismarck with Austro-Hungarian statesmen and with William II at 
the time ef the Congress of Berlin. 

Bismarck und die europdischen Grossmichte 1879-1885. Auf Grund unveriéffentlichter 
Akten. By WotrGanac WINDELBAND. Essen: Essener Verlagsanstalt, 1940. Pp. 
700. Rm. 18. 

Out of the night. By JAN Vauttin. New York: Alliance Book Corp., 1940. Pp. 841. 
$3.50. 

Autobiography of a young German rebel between two wars. 


Ostpreussen unter fremden Flaggen. Ein Erinnerungsbuch an die ostpreussische Volks- 
abstimmung vom 11. Juli 1920. By WitHeLm FremmERR von Gay. Konigsberg: 
Griife & Unzer, 1940. Pp. 323. Rm. 7.50. 

Labour relations in republican Germany: an experiment in industrial democracy, 1918- 
1933. By NatHan Reicu. New York: Oxford University Press, 1938. Pp. 293. 
$3.00. 

Epochs of calamity are rich in epitaphs to broken hopes. The Weimar state attracted 
to itself more respect on the part of Western liberals than loyalty on the part of German 
citizens. In retrospect it appears but an interim regime between the Second and Third 
Reichs. Yet the aspirations toward social justice and a more perfect democracy which 
were incorporated into its fundamental law and political practice have a future—Deus 
volens!—as well as a past. Its efforts to deal constructively with the relations between 
employers and workers were among its more significant contributions to the union of 
liberty and authority in modern industrial society. Dr. Reich, a member of the depart- 
ment of history and social science at Hunter College, began his study of this phase of 
republican Germany with the aid of a fellowship from the Brookings Institution. “Un- 
fortunately,” he observes in his preface, ‘‘what started out as a study of a living, func- 
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tioning organism turned out to be a somewhat disheartening post-mortem.” The task 
he set for himself was to ‘‘analyze the problems raised in this unique attempt of reconcil- 
ing a system of individual private enterprise with a system of collective organization of 
industrial relations.’’ With careful documentation, supplemented by a usefui bibliog- 
raphy and index, he traces out the legal status of labor, the techniques of collective 
bargaining, the system of mediation and arbitration, the role of the works councils, and 
the functioning of the labor judiciary. The material here brought together is pains- 
takingly analyzed and intelligently interpreted. The reviewer knows of no better treat- 
ment of the subject either in German or in English. 

If any disappointment be experienced by those who peruse these well-written pages, 
it will flow chiefly from the unhappy fate of the Weimar experiment itself. Readers may 
wish that Mr. Reich had paid as much attention to concrete cases as to statutes, decrees, 
and court decisions and had observed the program in action as assiduously as he dis- 
sected its documentary bases. They will wish, above all, that he had developed at 
greater length his observations in the final chapter on the transition to National Social- 
ism. He recognizes that the new tyranny sprang from class conflict, aggravated by 
economic maladjustment and breakdown. But the broader causes of the failure of the 
men of Weimar in dealing with labor relations are not here subjected to incisive diag- 
nosis. The author notes, however, that “‘the increasing role played by public authorities 
in shaping industrial relations habituated the German worker to rely excessively upon 
State action—an attitude which directly played into the hands of the totalitarian 
builders of the Third Reich.’ He observes that “‘the very instability of present day 
democratic societies is rooted in the growing contradiction between the principles under- 
lying our political organizations and the realities prevailing in the field of economic 
organization.” This is precisely what Hitler told the Industrie Klub of Diisseldorf (on 
the invitation of Fritz Thyssen) on January 27, 1932, when he asserted that fascism 
was the necessary state-form of capitalism, while communism was the “‘economic 
analogue’ of democracy. The capitalists of Germany ultimately accepted Hitler's 
thesis and therewith condemned themselves to enslavement at the hands of a new élite 
of heroic fanatics. The workers of Germany acquiesced. The liberal states found no 
viable solution of the contradiction. Whether any has been found in the bomb-battered 
Britain and the worried America of 1941 is doubtful. “Time alone,” concludes Mr. 
Reich, ‘‘will tell whether the present Western democracies will be able to afford the 
luxury” of both political and economic freedom. If not, their ultimate fate will scarcely 
be different from that of the Weimar Republic. ae 

Freperice L. Scp™MAN 


Hitler Youth. By Hans Sremsen. Translated by Trevor and Payiuis BLewirr. Lon- 
don: Drummond, 1940. Pp. 279. 7s. 6d. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Muster and review. A problem of English military administration, 1420-1440. By 
Ricuarp AGER Newaa.w. (‘Harvard historical monographs,’ Vol. XIII.) Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1940. Pp. 173. $2.00. 


This volume is a study of the institutional arrangements by which, in the changing 
world of the Hundred Years’ War, the English crown sought to establish greater control 
over troops fighting in its service, primarily with a view to safeguarding the exchequer 
against payments for services of soldiers who were absent or nonexistent. Under a sys- 
tem of recruiting forces by individual captains, who contracted with the king for so 
and so many men, the real difficulty was to assure the continuing presence in the crews 
and bands of the number of men arranged for or else to deduct the wages of the absentees 
from the captains’ pay. The fact that the savings based on rebates for absences 
amounted to 23 per cent of the total expenditures indicates the importance of the matter 
from the fiscal angle. The essential feature of the more rigid central supervision of the 
exchequer over the forces in France was the comparison of the numbers of the soldiers 
reported by the captains in their muster rolls with the reports made by controllers who 
actually counted noses on the spot. Yet there was more than a fiscal motivation for the 
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constant experiments with more effective administrative control from a distance. The 
government wanted its forces to be maintained on an effective basis, as is apparent from 
the growing stress upon standards of equipment as well as on numbers. To insure the 
presence of full quotas in the companies it proved necessary to go beyond the rebating 
of pay from the captains’ compensation in case of absences. The higher sanction for 
keeping the soldier on the job was finally found in the statute of 1439, which made a 
breach of the soldier’s contract with his captain a felony. Thus desertion, which was 
in law a private wrong, was transformed into a crime. This study is based exclusively 
on materials drawn from the archives of England and Normandy. Tedious series of 
documents have been studied to get at the exact ways in which the day-by-day opera- 
tions of the army were conducted. The result is a significant contribution to the under- 
standing of an important process in the development of the modern state system. 


F. C. Dietz 


A short history of free-masonry to 1730. By Doueias Knoop and G. P. Jones. Man- 
chester: University Press, 1940. Pp. 157. 5s. 


The origins and growth of the society in England. 


Purbeck Shop: a stoneworker’s story of stone. By E. Benrretp. Cambridge: University 
Press: New York: Macmillan, 1940. Pp. 172. $2.75. 

The Tudors and Stuarts. By M. M. Resse. New York: Longmans, 1940. Pp. 440. 
$2.00. 


The need for a work of moderate compass to cover English history from 1485 to 1714 
has long been felt, but now the lacuna has been filled very satisfactorily. In broad, 
sweeping strokes the main outlines of two centuries are painted, and illustrative detail 
is kept well in the background. After perusing this book, the student should have a 
clear notion of the English Reformation and the constitutional struggle of the seven- 
teenth century. And it is likely that his appetite for further information will be 
whetted. Economic and social history is interwoven naturally with constitutional and 
political history. Clarity is sometimes secured at the cost of complete accuracy, because 
qualifications would often be out of place in a treatise on so modest a scale. Curiously 
enough, some of the most disputable statements follow one another on page 251. The 
first paragraph, headed ‘‘The two parties,’ ought to be re-written. It is hard to under- 
stand why it is said that “‘the position of the Crown had been defined in 1641, no one 
on either side proposed to alter it,” when on the oy + osite page the nineteen propositions 
(June, 1642) are described as demanding more of the crown than was taken in 1689. 
Again, the Independents did not crush “‘all expressions of democratic or socialist opin- 
ion’’; hundreds of tracts prove the contrary. And nothing in the text justifies the state- 
ment that war broke out because the ruling class, previously united, now found its 
unity collapsing. Some definition should be given of this ruling class, and the place it 
occupied under the Tudors and early Stuarts should be indicated. However, provocative 
statements of this kind do not much matter in a book meant to be used in a classroom, 
provided a competent instructor is present to discuss them. 

Goprrey DavIiEs 


The Renaissance and English humanism. By Dovucuias Busu. Toronto: University 
Press, 1941. $1.50. 

The marriage of Elizabeth Tudor. By AtFreD Dopp. London: Rider, 1940. Pp. 200. 
12s. 6d. 

Nobilis; or, A view of the life and death of a Sidney; and Lessus Lugubris. By THomas 
Morret. Edited by Virer B. Heitzex and Hoyt H. Hupson. San Marino, Calif.: 
Huntington Library, 1940. Pp. 146. $3.75. 

A seventeenth-century biography of Sir Philip Sidney, hitherto unpublished. 


Gloucestershire. A study in local government, 1590-1640. By W1tu1AM Braprorp WILL- 
cox. (“Yale historical publications, Miscellany,’ Vol. XXXIX.) New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1940. Pp. 348. $3.00. 
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Lincolnshire in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Compiled from national, county, 
and parish records. By CHar.Les Brears. Introduction by F. J. Brrxpecx. London: 
A. Brown, 1940. Pp. 208. 7s. 6d. 

A Jacobean journal. Being a record of those things most talked of during the years 1603- 
1606. By G. B. Harrison. London: Routledge, 1940. 16s. 6d. 

Agrarnoye zakonodatelstvo Angliyskoy revolyutsii 1649-1660 gg. [Agrarian legislation of 
the English revolution of 1649-60]. By S. I. ARKHANGELSKy. Moscow and Lenin- 
grad: Izdatelstvo akademii nauk SSSR, 1940. Pp. 276. 16r. 


A continuation of the author’s Agrarnoye zakonodatelstvo velikoy Angliyskoy revo- 
lyutsii 1643-1648 gg. [Agrarian legislation of the great English revolution of 1643-48]. 


Milton in the Puritan revolution. By Don M. Wore. New York: Nelson, 1941. 
An analysis of Milton’s social ideas. 


John Dryden: some biographical facts and problems. By James M. Osporn. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. 295. $3.50. 

Essays in modern English history in honor of Wilbur Cortez Abbott. By His Former 
Pupits. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1941. Pp. 404. $3.50. 


A dozen studies, ranging chronologically from ‘“‘A Restoration goldsmith banking 
house,’ by Dorothy K. Clark, to “From Huskisson to Peel: a study in mercantilism,” 
by A. R. M. Lower. 


Charles Sackville, sixth earl of Dorset, patron and poet of the Restoration. By Bricr Har- 
ris. (“Illinois studies in language and literature,” Vol. XX VI, Nos. 3-4.) Urbana, 
Ill.: University of Illinois Press, 1940. Pp. 269. Cloth, $3.50. Paper, $3.00. 

The Russells in Bloomsbury, 1669-1771. By G.S. Tuomson. London: Cape, 1940. Pp. 
384. 15s. 

A continuation of the author’s history of the Dukes of Bedford and their estates. 


The parliamentary diary of Sir Edward Dering, 1670-1673. Edited by Bast. Duke 
Henninac. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1940. Pp. 178. $2.50. 


This little volume, like Miss Robbins’ edition of John Milward’s diary, is a useful 
supplement to Anchitell Grey’s Debates for the proceedings of the Cavalier Parliament, 
for it supplies much material which Grey fails to report. A moderate adherent to the 
“court”’ party, Dering worked to keep a good correspondency with the king, but he 
upheld what he believed to be the legal powers of parliament. He was more interested 
in the general tenor of the debates than in particular speeches. Although he noted who 
introduced bills or made important motions and listed the names of the speakers for 
and against any question at issue, he preferred summarizing their arguments to report- 
ing their speeches verbatim. Yet personalities emerge from these pages and with them 
the tentative grouping of the commons into a “court” party and a “country” party, 
who already were sitting on opposite sides of the house. The most striking characteristic 
of the diary is Dering’s careful elucidation of parliamentary procedure, not as a subject 
fit only for antiquarians and legists but as a practical tool for skilful members to manipu- 
late for the expedition or hindrance of business. There is much, too, about supply with 
its many subsidiary ramifications—e.g., the power of the English parliament to legislate 
for Ireland, the coastal coal trade as a nursery for seamen, the reluctance of the com- 
mons to come to the necessary land tax, tacking, and pressure from the throne to hasten 
the voting of money. Religion comes into the foreground in the later pages of the diary, 
when the commons, irritated by the declaration of indulgence, began by preparing a bill 
for the relief of Protestant dissenters and ended by passing the test act against Catholics. 
There is less about grievances. But an address to Charles II, protesting against a stand- 
ing army, brought a climactic ending to the session of 1673 and an end to the diary. Mr. 
Henning has been sparing of his footnotes (these are mostly cross-references to Grey) 
and not too generous in his index. Yet his editing is thoroughly competent; and his 
introduction, which gives a sketch of Dering’s life, is a model of concise, lucid, and 
charming exposition. 


ALEXANDER THOMSON 
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Augustans and Romantics, 1689-1830. By H. Y. D. and Joun E. Butt. With chapters 
on art, economics, and philosophy by Georrrey Wess and Oruers. (“‘Introduc- 
tions to English literature,’ Vol. III.) London: Cresset Press, 1940. 7s. 6d. 

Observations upon a late libel, called a letter from a person of quality to his friend, concerning 
the king’s declaration, &c. Edited with an introduction and bibliography by Hucu 
Macponatp. Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan, 1940. Pp. 52. 
$1.00. 

The last parliament of Charles II’s reign sat at Oxford from March 21 to March 28, 
1681. The Whigs, who were outwitted by the sudden dissolution of this, as well as the 
former, parliament, though now powerless, were very angry. It was thought expedient 
to publish His Majesties declaration to all his loving subjects touching the causes that 
moved him to dissolve the two last parliaments. Two replies were made to the declaration, 
one with the title A letter from a person of quality to his friend concerning His Majesties 
late declaration. It was answered by Observations upon a late libel. Mr. Macdonald found 
the Observations in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, with a manuscript addi- 
tion beneath the title ascribing it to “The Ear] of Halifax.’’ Subsequently another copy 
with a contemporary manuscript note ‘‘Halifax’’ has turned up and is now in the uni- 
versity library. In his introduction Mr. Macdonald shows what reasons he found for 
regarding this ascription as the right one, and then reprints the pamphlet, which is 
little known, following it with a bibliography. No statesman who has taken a prominent 
part in guiding England during periods of extreme difficuity has written with so much 
wisdom and eloquence as the Earl of Halifax. His writing has as much significance for 
our time as for his own. The material is witty, subtle, and ironic. 

GarrRETT B. KemMPers 


The art of biography in eighteenth century England. By Donaup A. Staurrer. With a 
bibliographical supplement. 2 vols. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1941. Pp. 572+293. Both vols., $8.50. Either vol., $5.00. 


Corn country. By C. Henry Warren. London: Batsford, 1940. Pp. 144. 10s. 6d. 

A description of agriculture in England in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. 

The gentle Hertford: her life and letters. By HELEN Sarp Hucues. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1940. Pp. 506. $4.00. 

A biography of Frances Thynne, Countess of Hertford. 

Hester Lynch Piozzi (Mrs. Thrale). By James L. Ciirrorp. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 

1941. 21s. 

Omai: the first Polynesian ambassador to England. By Tuomas BuaKke CLARK. San 

Francisco, Calif.: Colt Press, 1940. Pp. 115. $3.50. 

: An account of his reception in England in 1774 and of the two years that he spent 

there. 

The war speeches of William Pitt the Younger. Selected by R. Couptanp. Foreword 
by Winston S. Cuurcuiuu. 3d ed. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1940. 5s. 

The Wynne diaries. Edited by ANNE FREMANTLE. Vol. III, 1798-1820. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1940. Pp. xxvii+428. $6.00. 

The present volume is the third and last of the delightful Wynne diaries, the first 
two volumes of which have been reviewed in this journal (VIII [1936], 384-85; IX 
[1937], 396). A fourth volume had been originally projected, which would have carried 
the reader to Betsey’s death in 1857 and would have taken up the careers of her chil- 
dren, one of whom discovered western Australia. But the present war or some other 
reason brought about the decision to terminate the series with the death of Betsey’s 


husband, Admiral Fremantle, by whom she had already brought into the world a 
“‘brattery”’ of ten. Inevitably this volume is on a less detailed scale than the others 
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since it covers the period from 1798 to 1820 while the first two went only from 1789 to 
1798. However, it is the best of the three; though one misses the quaint observations 
of the childish authoresses, the action takes place on a somewhat larger stage. Outside 
of family details, there are many glimpses of the social life of the time, perilous journeys 
by land and by sea, great dinners and illuminations (among them entertainments for 
the Prince of Wales and the French princes), which become more and more imposing 
until in 1814, with the arrival of the tsar and the king of Prussia, they reach their climax. 
“Alexander danced the whole evening and flirted with his partners. ... . Old Blucher 
is a delight.’ Before this happy result there were anxious moments, as in 1800, when 
“the riots in London begin to be alarming,” and in Betsey’s village, where “the poor 
people are truly starving for there is no bread to be got.”” Particularly striking are the 
fears of invasion in 1803. Betsey is startled at seeing ‘‘a great concourse of people on 
the beach”’ at Portsmouth, “‘the yeomanry out, guns frequently fired, signals made, the 
tellegraphes at work,”’ etc. It was believed “‘the French were effecting a landing as num- 
bers of the flat bottomed boats were seen making towards the shore’’; but, though there 
was much alarm, their fears proved groundless. ‘In case of any invasion the road to 
London is immediately to be cut down,” which shows that England regarded the situa- 
tion as serious. The diaries and correspondence of Fremantle are particularly reward- 
ing; he gives a detailed account of the battles of Copenhagen and Trafalgar, in which 
he played an important part; there are several glimpses of his great friend, Lord Nelson, 
who thought highly of him. The historical introduction is curiously inaccurate; Auster- 
litz is referred to as in 1803, and reference is made to “‘the Austro-British victory of 
Waterloo.”’ In general the book is carefully edited. 
EuGene N. Curtis 


Castlereagh. By J. A. R. Marriorr. New ed. London: Methuen, 1940. Pp. 370. 6s. 

The squire of Walton Hall. By Pattie Gossz. London: Cassell, 1940. Pp. 333. 15s. 
The life of Charles Waterton, the early nineteenth-century head of an old Yorkshire 

family. 

English railways: their beginnings, development and personalities. By V. SOMMERFIELD. 
London: Nelsoa, 1940. Pp. 382. 3s. 6d. 

English saga, 1840-1940. By ArTtHur Bryant. London: Collins, 1940. 10s. 6d. Ameri- 
can edition, Pageant of England (1840-1940). New York: Harper, 1941. $3.50. 

George Eliot and John Chapman. With Chapman’ s diaries. By Gorvon S. Haicut. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1940. Pp. 261. $2.75. 

The fleeting opportunity. By LreutENANT-CoLoneL Lorp Georce Scorr. London: 
Witherby, 1940. Pp. 286. 16s. 


An autobiography, consisting mainly of sketches of Victorian society. 

John Singer Sargent, Jan. 12, 1856: April 15, 1925. A conversation piece. By MARTIN 
Brrnpaum. New York: Harper, 1941. $3.50. 
A personal memoir. 

This for remembrance. By Jutta Nettson. London: Hurst & Blackett, 1940. Pp. 
259. 15s. 


Theatrical reminiscences by one of the most distinguished figures of the English 
stage. 


James George Frazer: the portreit of a scholar. By R. ANcus Downig. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1941. $1.50. 

Tim Harington looks back. By GENERAL Stk CHARLES Hartneton. London: Murray, 
1940. Pp. 280. 12s. 6d. 


An autobiography, telling of the general’s activities in the Boer War, in the war of 
1914, and in various parts of the empire in subsequent years. 
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Memoirs of a fighting life. By CoLoNEL THE Rr. Hon. J. C. Wepewoop, D.S.O., M.P. 
Foreword by Winston Caurcuity. London: Hutchinson, 1940. Pp. 256. 18s. 
Friends of a lifetime: letters to S. C. Cockerell. Edited by Viota MryNne.u. London: 

Cape, 1940. Pp. 384. 18s. 

Sir Sydney Cockerell, director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, was formerly secretary 
to William Morris and Wilfred Blunt. Among the letters are some from Ruskin, Dough- 
ty, Hardy, and T. E. Lawrence. 

Come what may: an autobiography. By ARNoLD Lunn. Boston: Little, Brown 1941. 
Pp. 348. $3.00. 

Reminiscences of an English journalist. 

“There's rosemary ... There's rue...” By the Hon. Lapy Fortrescus. Boston, Mass.: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1941. $3.00. 

Reminiscences of a life on the stage and of residence at Windsor Castle. 

The correspondence of Robert Bridges and Henry Bradley, 1900-1927. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1940. Pp. 197. $2.75. 

Those days: an autobiography. By E.C. Bentiey. Toronto: Macmillan, 1940. Pp. 343. 
$3.75. 

Reminiscences of pre-1914 England, by the author of Trent’s last case. 

The yield of the years. By ApmiraL Sir Guy Gaunt. London: Hutchinson, 1940. Pp. 
303. 188. 

A British admiral’s reminiscences of service in the United States during the war of 
1914. 

The sea, our heritage. By J. G. Lockuart. London: Bles, 1940. Pp. 226. 6s. 

British exploits at sea during the last twenty-five years. 

Great Britain under protection. By Freperic Bennam. (Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace, Division of History and Economics. ‘‘Commercial and tariff his- 
tory,” edited by Micuae, Fiorinsky.) New York: Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. 
271. $2.50. 

A survey of British commercial policies, with emphasis on the period since 1929. 

A woman talking. The autobiography of Esther Meynell. London: Chapman & Hall, 
1940. Pp. 218. 10s. 6d. 

Tanned soldier. A personal record, 1919-1926. By Auec Drxon. London: Cape, 1941. 
10s. 6d. 

Life in the Royal Tank Corps during a period between the wars. 

On circuit 1924-1937. By Str Frank Doucitas MacKinnon. Cambridge: University 
Press; New York: Macmillan, 1940. Pp. 312. $4.00. 

Reminiscences of years spent as a judge of assize. 

His Majesty's opposition. Structure and problems of the British Labor party, 1931-1938. 
By Dean E. McHenry. Berkeley, Calif.: University of California Press, 1940. Pp. 
320. $2.00. 

Concerning Winston Spencer Churchill. By Str Gkorce ArtHuR. London: Heinemar:, 
1940. Pp. 200. 6s. 

The kingdom of Scotland. A short history. By AGNES Mure Mackenzi£. London: W. & 
R. Chambers; New York: Macmillan, 1940. Pp. 384. $3.25. 


This is history with a passionate purpose: to recall to its readers the triumphs and 
tragedies of Scotland’s long, losing fight to realize her nationhood and to restore that 
vivid sense of a heroic past which alone can give a shattered people hope for the future. 
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For the past ten years the author, a novelist turned historian, has devoted her extensive 
knowledge of the historical sources and literature to revising the Anglocentric, Whig in- 
terpretation of Scots history. In this brief and vigorous survey she sums up the case 
already presented in her five earlier volumes. The result is an interpretation which is 
fresh, illuminating, and often moving, but marred by stylistic vagaries, strained parallels, 
and historical provincialism. (One is startled to learn, for instance, that Harley was a 
‘‘Whig leader” and that Alexander Hamilton drafted the Declaration of Independence.) 
The central theme is the development and decay of the Stuart conception of kingsh:p: a 
personal rule based upon leadership, not power; aiming at national unity, not uniform- 
ity; and graced by “‘the human touch.”’ David I conceived it, Bruce fought for it, James 
I and James IV developed it, and with Montrose it died. Its enemies were the English 
(who never knew such a conception of monarchy), the Scottish Anglophiles, and the 
“‘totalitarian’’ Presbyterians (who are boldly likened to both Bolsheviks and Nazis). In 
developing this theme Miss Mackenzie writes at times with the detailed irrelevancy of a 
Froissart, at times with the impressionism of a Carlyle, and at times with the patriotic 
fervor of a Scottish Froude. ‘““The recovery of a ruined nation,’’ she concludes, ‘‘always 
begins in the mind and spirit of some few men” —and the words might stand for what is 
best in her own historical purpose and in the history of her people. She quotes Burns— 
“A man’s a man for a’ that’’—and finds the essence of Scottish temperament and history 
in this striving for human values in the face of theologians, totalitarians, Philistines— 
and Englishmen (particularly Plantagenets). Her focus is narrow, however. Institutions, 
foreign influences, and impersonal forces are all but ignored until after the Union; and 
there is little attempt to see Scottish developments in European, or even in British, 
perspective. As far as literate and well-balanced one-volume history is concerned (apart 
from questions of Whiggery), Scotland still awaits her Trevelyan. 


E. Harris HarBison 


The golden treasury of Scottish poetry. Selected and edited by Hugh MacDiarmip. Lon- 
don: Macmillan, 1940. Pp. 456. 8s. 6d. 

The Scot who was a Frenchman. Being the life of John Stewart, Duke of Albany, in Scot- 
land, France and Italy. By Marie W. Stuart. London: Hodge, 1941. 12s. 6d. 


Albany, 1481-1536, born in France of a French mother and a Scottish prince, became 
regent of Scotland after the death of James IV at Flodden. 


Sir William Alerander, first Earl of Stirling. By Tomas H. McGratu. London: Oliver 
& Boyd, 1940. Pp. 287. 10s. 6d. 
A Scottish poet and courtier, who died in 1640. 

Diary of Sir Archibald Johnston of Wariston. Vol. III, 1655-1660. Edited by James D. 
Oaitvie. Edinburgh: Scottish History Society, 1940. 


A long look atlife. By Exta Ceristie and ALice Kinc-Stewart. London: Seeley Serv- 
ice, 1940. 12s. 6d. 


Recollections of two Scottish sisters from the third quarter of the past century on. 


IRELAND 


A historie of Ireland. By Eomunp Cuampion. New York: Scholars Facsimiles and Re- 
prints, 1940. $4.50. 
A facsimile reproduced from a copy of Ware’s Historie of Ireland in the Folger Shake- 

speare Library. 

Seven periods of Irish history. Edited by SHeamas O’SHEeEv. Scotch Plains, N.J.: Flan- 
ders Hall, 1940. $1.50. 

The Irish Free State and its senate. By Donat O’Sutiivan. London: Faber & Faber, 
1940. Pp. 697. 25s. 
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ITALY 


A literary history of the Italian people. By JouN SpENcER Kennarp. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1941. $5.00. 

Some fresh documents concerning the Italian Risorgimento before 1849. By G. F. H. 
BerkeEvey. (‘Annual Italian lecture of the British Academy.’’) Oxford: University 
Press, 1940. Pp. 23. 18. 6d. 

Sendung und Macht. Mussolini. By WauteR GoOruitz. Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer, 1939. 
Pp. 385. Rm. 7. 

Vita di Mussolini. By Ivon ve Bronac. Vol. III, Dal gennaio 1910 al 24 maggio 1915. 
Milan: Mondadori, 1940. Pp. 628. L. 35. 


LOW COUNTRIES 


Rubens i ego shkola v risunkakh i gravyurakh [Rubens and his school in drawings and en- 
gravings|. Edited by T. D. Kamensxy and E.G. Lisenxov. Leningrad: Gosudarst- 
venny Ermitazh, 1940. Pp. 60. 7r. 50k. 

Dutch painting in the seventeenth century. By R. M. Tosry. New York: Raymond & 
Raymond, 1940. Pp. 49. $2.00. 


NEAR EAST 


’Adtépwua eis K. 1. “Auanov [Offering to K. I. Amantos]. By His Pupris. Athens, 
1940. Pp. 448. Dr. 200. 


This collection of twenty-four historical essays by his former pupils was presented to 
Professor Amantos on his retirement from the chair of Byzantine history at Athens 
University. The contributions include articles on ““The early years of Koraes,”’ “‘An- 
dreas Kalvos from Leghorn to Florence,” “‘Chiote exiles in Levkas”’ (the professor and 
several contributors are Chiotes), ‘“The struggle of the Ionian Islands for union: Elias 
Zervos Takovatos (1814—94),” the Cephalonian lawyer and journalist, four times exiled 
by the British protectorate, whose experiences of Athenian politics so disillusioned him 
that he voted for the postponement of union with Greece. This last essay contains an 
unpublished extract of topical interest from “‘My imprisonment on Antikythera,” de- 
scribing life on that rock. There are a biography of Amantos, who was a pupil of Krum- 
bacher at Munich and taught in Chios and Cyprus, and a bibliography of his writings, 
which comprises his recent “‘History of the Byzantine Empire’ and numerous articles 
from the defunct Chiaka chronikd, of which he was the founder, and the historical re- 
view, Hellenikd, of which he is co-editor. 

Wiiiiam MILLER 


’"EvOupquata Drpatwrika rhs "Exavacracews Tov ‘EXAQvww 1821-1833 [Military memoirs 
of the Greek insurrection, 1821-33]. By Nicno.tas K. Kasomoutes. Edited, with 
an introduction and notes, by G. BLacHoGraNNEs. Vol. II. Athens, 1941. Pp. 703. 
Dr. 150. 


This second volume (cf. Journal, XII [1940], 293) covers the period of the war of 
independence from January, 1825, to the arrival of Capo d’Istria at Aigina, then the 
seat of government, in January, 1828, and includes such important events as the sortie 
from Missolonghi, in which the author took part, and the battle of Navarino, of which 
he heard the cannonade. His account of the fortifications and conditions of life at 
Missolonghi is especially valuable, and he relates how people, anxious to see their names 
in print, besieged the office of Meyer’s Hellenika chroniké. Already there were British 
and French parties, the former under Mavrokordatos, the latter under Kolettes. Un- 
like the present situation in Greece, where all are united against a common enemy, even 
in Missolonghi there were differences between Souliotes and Roumeliotes, who after- 
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ward at Nauplia contended for the occupation of Fort Palamidi. A patriotic example 
was set by “‘the teacher of the nation,’ Gennadios, father of the founder of the library, 
who started a national subscription. There is an unfavorable account of the assembly at 
Aigina, divided into the three parties of Koundouriotes, Kolettes, and Kolokotrones; 
the author heard the debate on Capo d’Istria’s letter in answer to his election and notes 
the joy of the people at his arrival. He alludes to a curious proposal of some Moreotes 
to make the Morea a vassal principality of Turkey on the lines of Wallachia. Hastings 
and Church are frequently mentioned; but the hero of this volume is Karaiskakes, 
“‘a lion in his strength, a fox in his weakness,’ whose deathbed is described and whose 
portrait is the frontispiece. Other illustrations are two plans of Missolonghi and one of 
the army’s advance from the Piraeus on Athens. The archivist, Blachogiannes, has 
supplied elaborate footnotes, in one of which he corrects the author’s list of the Philhel- 
lenes who fell in the sortie. 
Wriiuiam MiILier 


’Adétavdpos ‘“yyndavrns 6 Oyixds pws Tod eixooreva [Alexander Hypsilantes, the national 
hero of the ’21]. By G. Gatopoutos. Athens, 1940. Pp. 128. Dr. 100. 


Connected with the imperial family of Trebizond, son and grandson of the princes 
of Wallachia and Moldavia, this Phanariote Greek was offered by Xanthos the leader- 
ship of the ‘‘Friendly Society” in 1820, while in the Russian service, from which Capo 
d’Istria, at the order of Tsar Alexander I, dismissed him, as compromising Russia’s en- 
gagements with Turkey. His biographer exaggerates his services to the war of Greek 
independence, when he calls him “‘the national hero of the ’21,”’ for his entry into Mol- 
davia, although it aroused the enthusiasm of Gennadios, ‘‘the schoolmaster of the na- 
tion,’ excited Rumanian opposition and ended disastrously at Dragashani; hence, half 
the book is devoted to his six years of compulsory residence in Austria under police 
supervision, despite the promise of the Austrian authorities to let him traverse Austria 
on the way to America. So he never reached Greece alive, but died in a Viennese hotel. 
His heart is buried in Athens, where a street in 1940 was called by his name, while 
another preserves that of Dragashani. The last chapter describes the mission of his 
brother, Demetrios, to Hydra as his representative in Greece in 1821. Apart from the 
lues Boswelliana, which lessens its historical value, the book is agreeably written. It was 
originally outlined in articles in the Hestta and is based on the unpublished memoirs of 
Psyllas, who published the first Athenian newspaper, and on information furnished by 
the present representative of the family, Theodore Hypsilantes, master-of-the-horse to 
George III. There are four illustrations of the family and its crest, besides facsimiles, 
given to the state archives by a lady through Mr. Petrokokkinos, of two letters written 
on his death in 1828 by his brothers, Nicholas and George, to another brother, De- 
metrios. 

WitiramM MILLER 


European diplomacy in the Near Eastern question, 1906-1909. By Wave Dewoop Davin. 
(‘Illinois studies in the social sciences,” Vol. XXV, No. 4.) Urbana, IIl.: University 
of Illinois Press, 1940. Pp. 124. $2.00. 


After being “‘kept on ice’’ for some years in consequence of the Austro-Russian agree- 
ment of 1897, the Near Eastern question was reopened by the Macedonian troubles of 
1902-3 and was in a thriving condition by 1906. In that year Sir Edward Grey, the new 
British foreign secretary, applied himself earnestly to the problem of Macedonian re- 
forms through the medium of the Concert of Europe, which was not greatly liked by the 
other powers; in that same year Aehrenthal and Izvolsky, the new foreign ministers of 
Austria and Russia, respectively, began to jockey for position with a view to breaking 
away from the agreement of 1897 and embarking upon adventures in the Balkans. From 
these beginnings there emerge the project for the Sanjak railway and the counterproject 
for the Danube-Adriatic railway (neither not yet built!), the Turkish revolution, the 
independence of Bulgaria, and the annexation of Bosnia. Through this maze Mr. David 
threads his way with commendable impartiality and no little skill, making use of the 
well-known collections of diplomatic documents and other reliable materials, including 
some in the Turkish language. If he does not contribute any new interpretations, he is 
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not taken in by the jargon of diplomacy and writes realistically, especially about the 
alignment of the ambassadors in Constantinople, which was not always identical with 
that of their governments. In short, this is a useful little monograph which is brimful 
of facts. There are, however, some regrettable omissions. The treatment of Macedonian 
reforms deals largely with the diplomatic exchanges between the governments and says 
very little about the actual conditions in Macedonia which made reforms necessary or 
about what was or was not accomplished. Likewise there is no clear picture of what was 
happening in the Turkish empire in the last years of Abdul Hamid and only a superficial 
explanation of the revolution. Even though Mr. David is concerned primarily with di- 
plomacy, a few extra pages would have helped clarify the diplomacy he is narrating. 
The Bagdad railway is omitted altogether, in spite of the fact that Grey persisted in 
linking the question of the railway with the scheme for Macedonian reforms. The ques- 
tion of Crete is not dealt with, although it caused some anxious moments in the autumn 
of 1908. Finally, the treatment of the Bosnian annexation is broken off in January, 1909, 
whereas the crisis dragged on until April. Mr. David has missed an opportunity to pre- 
sent a well-rounded and complete study of his theme. 


The independence of Georgia in international politics, 1918-1921. By ZouraB AVALISH- 
vitt. London: Headley Bros., 1940. 10s. 6d. 

Greko-turetskaya voyna 1919-1922 gg. [The Greco-Turkish war, 1919-22]. By N. G. 
Korsun. Moscow: Voenizdat, 1940. Pp. 56. Ir. 15k. 


POLAND AND THE BALTIC STATES 


Flugblatt und Zeitung in den Anféngen des Zeitungswesens in Polen. By Ursuta Haut- 
wEG. Kénigsberg: Ost-Europa-Verlag, 1940. Pp. 124. Rm. 5.60. 

Die Polen im Weltkrieg und die internationale Politik. By RicHarp PerpEtwitz. Leip- 
zig: Hirzel, 1940. Pp. 283. Rm. 6. 

Polen und Russland 1918-1920. By WitHELM ARENz. Leipzig: Hirzel, 1939. Pp. 112. 
Rm. 3. 

War’s aftermath. By Wiui1am R. Grove. New York: Field, 1940. $2.50. 


Mr. Grove tells the story of his association with the American Relief Administration 
to Poland in 1919. 


RUSSIA 


Glavneyshiye etapy v istorii krepostnogo prava v Rossii (The most important steps in the 
history of serfdom in Russia]. By B. D. GrEKov. Moscow and Leningrad, 1940. Pp. 
116. Ir. 75k. 

Kratky ocherk roennoy istorti nashey rodiny {A short sketch of the military history of our 
country]. Compiled by L. L. Raxov, L. S. Piskunov, M. V. LyusnKxovsxy, and 
Oruers. Leningrad: Gosudarstvenny Ermitazh, 1940. Pp. 240. 10r. 

Materialy po istorii russkogo flota [Material on the history of the Russian fleet]. By P. I. 
BELAVYENETS. Moscow and Leningrad: Voenmorizdat, 1940. Pp. 152. 11r. 20k. 
Istoriya russkoy muzyki [History of Russian music]. Edited by M.S. Pexe.is. Moscow 

and Leningrad: Muzgiz, 1940. Pp. 456. 14r. 


Pereslavl-Zalessky v proshlom i nastoyashchem [Pereslavl-Zalessky in the past and pres- 
ent]. By K. I. Ivanov. Yaroslav: Oblastnoye izdatelstvo, 1940. Pp. 168. 3r. 30k. 

Zhizn zamechatelnykh lyudey v Kazani. Sbornik statey (Lives of illustrious persons in 
Kazan. A collection of articles]. Part II. Kazan: Tatgosizdat, 1940. Pp. 168. 
4r. 10k. 
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Novaya istoriya Gruzii [Modern history of Georgia]. Edited by I. A. DzHavAKHISHVILI. 
Tiflis: Izdatelstvo akademii nauk SSSR, 1940. Pp. xxvi+256. 10r. 


From the beginning of the eighteenth century. In Georgian. 


Osnovniye momenty istoricheskogo razvitiya Zapadnoy Ukrainy i Zapadnoy Byelorussii 
{Principal moments of the historical development of the western Ukraine and western 
White Russia]. By V. Picneta. Moscow: Sotsekgiz, 1940. Pp. 136. 2r. 80k. 

Ocherk istorii borby byelorusskogo naroda protiv polskikh panov [Brief history of the 
struggle of the White Russian people against the Polish nobles}. By I. F. Locums. 
Moscow: Voenizdat, 1940. Pp. 164. @r. 50k. 

Ocherki po istorii Turkmenii i turkmenskogo naroda (Sketches on the history of Turkestan 
and the Turkomen people]. By G. I. Karpov. Ashkhabad: Turkmengosizdat, 1940. 
Pp. 60. 45k. 

Gorod Kuybyshev. Ocherki istorii Samary-Kuybysheva [The city of Kuybyshev. Sketches 
of the history of Samara-Kuybyshev]. By A. SHerer. Kuybyshev: Oblastnoye iz- 
datelstvo, 1940. Pp. 220. 5r. 40k. 

Ocherk istorii yakutskogo naroda [Brief history of the Yakut people]. By S. A. TokaryYev. 
Moscow: Sotsekgiz, 1940. Pp. 248. 5r. 

Materialy i dokumenty po istorii SSSR {Materials and documents on the history of the 
U.S.S.R .]. Edited by K. V. Bazttyevicn. Vol. IV, Krestyanskaya voyna i borba s 
polskoy i shvedskoy interventsityami v Moskovskom gosudarstvye v nachalye XVII ». 
[The peasant war and the struggle with Polish and Swedish interventionists in the 
Muscovite state in the beginning of the seventeenth century]. Moscow: Gosizdat, 
1940. Pp. 116. 4r. 

Ocherki istorvi Saratova (XVII i XVIII v.) (Sketches of the history of Saratov (seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries)]. By T. M. Axrmova and A. M. ARDABATSKAYA. 
Saratov: Oblastnoye izdatelstvo, 1940. Pp. 112. 4r. 30k. 

Azovskiye pokhody Petra I (1695-1696 gg.) [The Azov campaigns of Peter I (1695-96)}. 
By B. V. Luntn and N. I. Potapov. Rostov: Rostizdat, 1940. Pp. 104. 3r. 

Peter der Grosse und andere Portréts aus der russischen Geschichte. By W. KututscHew- 
skis. Foreword by Frrepricu Braun. Leipzig: Koehler & Amelang, 1940. Pp. 128. 
Rm. 2.50. 

Borba russkogo naroda za nevskiye berega [The struggle of the Russian people for the 
banks of the Neva]. By I. SHaskotsky. Moscow: Voenizdat, 1940. Pp. 48. 65k. 
Problemy realizma v russkoy literaturye XVIII vyeka. Sbornik statey [Problems of realism 
in Russian literature of the eighteenth century. A collection of articles]. Edited by 
N. K. Gupzrya. Moscow and Leningrad: Izdatelstvo akademii nauk SSSR, 1940. 

Pp. 324. 12r. 

Khrestomatiya po istorii russkogo teatra XVIII i XIX vyekov {Selections from the his- 
tory of the Russian theater in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries]. By N. S. 
ASHUKIN, V. N. VsEvoLopsky-GrernGross, and Yu. V. Sopo.tyev. Leningrad and 
Moscow: “‘Iskusstvo,”’ 1940. Pp. 336. 10r. 50k. 

Semilyetnyaya voyna [The Seven Years’ War]. By N. Koropxov. Moscow: Voenizdat, 
1940. Pp. 348. 9r. 

With illustrations and maps and a ten-page bibliography. 


Katharina die Zweite von Russland. By Orro Horrzscu. Leipzig: Koehler & Amelang, 
1940. Pp. 120. Rm. 2.50. 
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Tvorchesky put Lermontova |The creative course of Lermontov]. By L. Gixzsura. 
Leningrad: Goslitizdat, 1940. Pp. 224. 6r. 50k. 

Russko-shvedskaya voyna 1808-1809 gg. [The Russo-Swedish war, 1808-9]. By G. ZaK- 
HAROV. Moscow: Voenizdat, 1940. Pp. 88. 2r. 

Surikov. Zhizn i tvorchestvo. 1848-1916 (Surikov. Life and work. 1848-1916]. By I. Ev- 
DOKIMOV. Moscow and Leningrad: “‘Iskusstvo,” 1940. Pp. 224. 25r. 


An illustrated life of the artist. Four pages of bibliography. 


P. 1. Chaykovsky. Pisma k rodnym [P. 1. Chaykovsky. Letters to relatives]. Edited by 
V. A. Zupanov. Moscow: Muzgiz, 1940. Pp. 768. 32r. 50k. 


This illustrated volume contains letters for the vears between 1850 and 1879. 


Chaykovsky i teatr. Stati i materialy [Chaykovsky and the theater. Articles and materi- 
als]. Edited by A. 1. Saverpyan. Moscow and Leningrad: “‘Iskusstvo,”’ 1940. Pp. 
Ixxii+358. l5r. 

Chaykovsky na moskovskoy stsenye [Chaykovsky on the Moscow stage]. Leningrad and 
Moscow: “‘Iskusstvo,”’ 1940. Pp. 504. 18r. 

N. A. Rimsky-Korsakov. Zhizn i tvorchestvo [H. A. Rimsky-Korsakov. Life and work]. 
By A. GotemBpa. Moscow: Dom narodnogo tvorchestva, 1940. Pp. 44. 2r. 20k. 

Krestyanskiye volneniya v Saratovskoy gubernti v 1861-1863 gg. [Peasant disturbances in 
the Saratov gubernia in 1861-63]. By P. M. Porerenxkrin. Saratov: Oblastnoye 
izdatelstvo, 1940. Pp. 72. Ir. 85k. 

Vstrechi i vpechatleniya. Vospominaniya khudozhnika. 1863-1930 [Meetings and impres- 
sions. Memoirs of an artist. 1863-1930]. By A. Ya. Gotovin. Leningrad and Mos- 
cow: “‘Iskusstvo,”’ 1940. Pp. 180. 7r. 50k. 


Eight pages list the works of the artist. 


Die Séangerbriicke. Gedanken zur russischen Politik 1870-1914. By Oskar P. Travut- 
MANN. Stuttgart: Union Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft, 1940. Rm. 7.80. 

Biografiya V. I. Lenina 1870-1924 |Biography of V. I. Lenin, 1870-1924]. By E. Yaro- 
sSLAVSKY. Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 1940. Pp. 216. 4r. 25k. 

Dom-muzey V. I. Lenina v Ulyanovskye [The Lenin museum in Ulyanovsk]. Edited by 
A. G. Kaverzin and A. G. Mepvepygv. Kuybyshev: Oblastnoye izdatelstvo, 1940. 
Pp. 64. Ir. 30k. 

Yevreysky teatr, 1887-1917 |The Jewish theater, 1887-1917]. By N. OysLenpER. Mos- 
cow: ‘‘Emes,”’ 1940. Pp. 320. 13r. 75k. 


In Hebrew. 


Forty years with the Russians. By Etnan T. Cotton. New York: Association Press, 
1940. Pp. 192. $2.00. 
The work of the Y.M.C.A. in Russia, 1900-1940. 


Russia. By Bernarp Pares.. London: Penguin Books, 1940. 6d. 
From 1903 to 1940. 


Bakinskaya stachka 1904 goda. Sbornik dokumentov {The strike in Baku in 1904. Collec- 
tion of documents]. Edited by A. N. CuaapayEv. Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 1940. 
Pp. 128. 3r. 35k. 

Workers before and after Lenin. By Manya Gorpon. New York: Dutton, 1941. Pp. 
524. $4.00. 
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Vostochno-prusskaya operatsiya 1914 g. [The East Prussian Campaign of 1914]. By 
F. Knramov. Moscow: Voenizdat, 1940. Pp. 112. 3r. 

Brusilovsky proryv. Operativno-strategichesky ocherk |The Brusilov break-through. An 
operations-strategical study]. By L. V. VerosHnikov. Moscow: Voenizdat, 1940. 
Pp. 184. 5r. 50k. 

Dokumenty velikoy proletarskoy revolyutsii [Documents of the great proletarian revolu- 
tion]. Edited by I. I. Mints. Vol. I, Iz protokolov i perepiski voenno-revolyutsionnogo 
komiteta Petrogradskogo sovyeta 1917 goda [From the protocols and correspondence of 
the military-revolutionary committee of the Petrograd soviet in 1917]. Edited by 
E. N. Goropetsky and I. M. Razcon. Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 1940. Pp. 380. 8r. 

Iyunskaya i Tyulskaya demonstratsii 1917 goda |The demonstrations of June and July, 
1917]. By M. Luryr. Leningrad: Lenizdat, 1940. Pp. 76. 85k. 

Krestyanskoye dvizheniye na Ukrainye v 1917 g. [The peasant movement in the Ukraine 
in 1917]. By E. Cuesotaryev. Kiev: Gospolitizdat, 1940. Pp. 52. 70k. 


In Ukrainian. 


October days, 1917. The story of the establishment of Soviet power. By I. Mintz. New 
York: Workers Library Publications, 1940. Pp. 64. $0.40. 

Borba partii bolshevikov za uprocheniye sovyetskoy vlasti, 1917-1918 gg. |The struggle of 
the Bolshevik party for securing the soviet power, 1917-18]. By M. Mireiman. 
Moscow: Politizdat, 1940. Pp. 120. 2r. 

Dokumenty po istorii grazhdanskoy voyny v SSSR [Documents on the history of the civil 
war in the U.S.S.R.]. Edited by I. Mints and E. Goropetsxy. Vol. I, Perry etap 
grazhdanskoy voyny (The first stage of the civil war]. Edited by E. N. Burpznavov, 
B. G. VerRKHOVYEN, E. B. Genxin, and Orners. Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 1940. 
Pp. 554. 10r. 


Many illustrations and nineteen pages of bibliography. 


Borba za Tsaritsyn v 1918 godu [The struggle for Tsaritsyn in 1918]. By E. Genxkina. 
Moscow: Politizdat, 1940. Pp. 220. 7r. 50k. 

Tsaritsynskiye dni 1918 g. [Tsaritsyn days, 1918]. By O. Suventrov. Moscow: Voen- 
morizdat, 1940. Pp. 64. 35k. 

Osvobozhdeniye Kryma ot anglo-frantsuzskikh interventov, 1918-1919. Sbornik statey, do- 
kumentov i materialov [The liberation of the Crimea from the British and French 
interventionists, 1918-19. A collection of articles, documents, and materials]. Sim- 
feropol: Krymgiz, 1940. Pp. 176. 5r. 

Razgrom Yudenicha v 1919 godu [The defeat of Yudenich in 1919]. By G. N. Karayev. 
Moscow: Voenizdat, 1940. Pp. 236. 4r. 50k. 

Byelorussiya v borbye protiv polskikh zakhvatchikov v 1919-1920 gg. Sbornik vospominaniy 
i dokumentov {White Russia in the struggle against the Polish invaders in 1919-20. A 
collection of memoirs and documents]. Edited by O. SHexun, R. Krou, and N. 
Trusov. Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 1940. Pp. 192. 8r. 

Red hell. Twenty years in Soviet Russia. By JosppH Amer. London: Hale, 1940. 
12s. 6d. 

An English woman in the U.S.S.R. By Vioter Lansspury. London: Putnam, 1940. 
Pp. 325. 12s. 6d. 


Reminiscences of ten years spent in Russia, chiefly in Moscow, 1925-35. 
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Sovyetskoye administrativnoye pravo |Soviet administrative law]. Compiled by I. N. 
Anapoy, S. M. Bertsinsky, I. S. Topcneyev, and Orners. Moscow: Yurizdat, 
1940. Pp. 432. 7r. 40k. 

Etyudy ob ukrainskoy sovyetskoy poezii [Essays on Ukrainian soviet poetry]. By L. 
Smutson. Kiev: Gospolitizdat, 1940. Pp. 188. 6r. 

In Ukrainian. 


SCANDINAVIA 


Misadventure in Scandinavia. By ARNo DeuteLMoseER. Scotch Plains, N.J.: Flanders 
Hall, 1941. $1.50. 


British policy in Scandinavia since the seventeenth century. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


The Spanish guild merchant. A history of the Consulado, 1250-1700. By Ropert SipNEY 
Smita. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1940. Pp. 167. $2.50. 


AFRICA 


South-east Africa, 1488-1530. By Ertc Axetson. Foreword by Leo Foucu&. London: 
Longmans, 1940. Pp. 320. 15s. 

Siidafrika. Entdeckung und Besiedlung des Schwarzen Kontinents durch den Europder. 
Die geschichtliche Entwicklung und thre schicksalhafte, enge Verflechtung in die gesamt- 
europdische Politik bis heute. By Basty WititamMs and Marrevigs Mack. 2 vols. 
Berlin: Safari-Verlag, 1939. Pp. 1004. Rm. 14.50. 

La compagna 1935-36 in Africa orientale. Vol. I, La preparazione militare. Rome: Li- 
breria*dello Stato, 1939. Pp. 350. L. 20. 


ASIA 


Iskusstvo Sredney Azii [The art of central Asia]. By B. V. Weymarn. Moscow and Len- 
ingrad: “‘Iskusstvo,”’ 1940. Pp. 192. 20r. 


With several illustrations and plans and a considerable bibliography. 


Ostturkistan zwischen den Grossmachten. Ein Beitrag zur Wirtschaftskunde Ostturkistans. 
By Fuap Kazak. Kénigsberg: Ost-Europa-Verlag, 1940. Pp. 160. Rm. 7.50. 

South-west Persia. A political officer’s diary, 1907-1914. By Str ARNoLtD Wison. Ox- 
ford: University Press, 1941. 15s. 


FAR EAST 

Adventures in Siam in the seventeenth century. By E. W. Hutcutnson. London: Luzac, 
1941. 12s. 6d. 

Der Ferne Osten und das Schicksals Europas 1907-1918. By Orto Becker. Leipzig: 
Koehler & Amelang, 1940. Pp. 126. Rm. 2.50. 

Chiang Kai-Shek, marshal of China. By SveN Henin. Translated by BeRNARD Nor- 
BELIE. New York: John Day, 1940. Pp. 290. $3.00. 

My narrow isle. By Sum1e Misumma. New York: John Day, 1941. Pp. 280. $2.75. 


The personal record of a modern Japanese woman. 
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Boyeviye deystviya yaponskoy armii v Manchzhurii i Shankhaye 1931-1933 gg. [Military 
activity of the Japanese army in Manchuria and Shanghai, 1931-33]. By N. S. 
BusHMANOv. Moscow: Voenizdat, 1940. Pp. 144. 3r. 

The struggle for north China. By Grorce E. Tayvor. (“Institute of Pacific Relations 
inquiry series.) New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940. Pp. 250. $2.00. 
Japan since 1931: its political and social developments. By Hucx Borton. (“Institute 
of Pacific Relations inquiry series.”’) New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 

1940. Pp. 149. $1.25. 

Canada and the Far East—1940. By A. R. M. Lower. (‘Institute of Pacific Relations 

inquiry series.””) New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940. Pp. 152. $1.25. 


These short volumes constitute part of a series explaining present conflicts in the 
Pacific area and evaluating potential factors which may dominate the post-war era. 
Mr. Taylor, of the University of Washington, presents the most novel monograph, sup- 
plementing personal observation and interviews by the use of newspapers, propaganda 
leaflets, and other Chinese materials. He traces the formation of rival authorities in 
north China after the Japanese advance of 1937—the provisional government sponsored 
by the Japanese and the border government backed by Chiang Kai Shek’s administra- 
tion. The provisional government, manned by many old-style officials from Manchu 
days, dominated the most accessible territories, but the border government and its in- 
formal affiliates represented the aspirations of the Chinese masses and by guerrilla war- 
fare, political maneuvers, and economic pressure often outwitted Nippon’s agents. Al- 
though Japan may impose a semblance of the “‘new order”’ upon north China, the cost- 
ly and risky experiment cannot be extended on a large scale. Unintentionally, Japan 
may even stimulate a nationalistic reaction freeing China from all foreign control. 

Citing a wide bibliography, largely in English, Mr. Borton, of Columbia University, 
discusses Japanese social groups and political parties, indicating that although final 
control rests with nonresponsible conservative interests tending toward military fascism 
one cannot ignore labor, radical elements, and the co-operative movement. Clearly 
traced are critical elections, violent outbreaks, and the national general mobilization 
bill of 1938. Japan was more fully unified in 1940 than in 1937, with her people infused 
with the need of victory at any cost. Marked internal opposition is unlikely, ‘but a con- 
tinuation of present policies may so intensify conditions at home and abroad that the 
burden will become unbearable” (p. 127). 

Mr. Lower, of the University of Manitoba, supplies essential material concerning 
Canada’s relation to oriental problems. Using statistics, newspaper opinion, and govern- 
mental utterances, he concisely discusses such subjects as trade, oriental immigration, 
and Canadian missionary activities. Canada’s interests in the Far East are viewed as 
not identical with those of the United States, although both these countries and China 
have a common stake in democracy. The author believes that Canada would have ap- 
proved a stronger American policy toward Japan. But Ottawa cannot lead; she must 
follow Washington, London, or both. Canada’s advancement demands peace and sta- 
bility. The reader wil! welcome the entire inquiry series as a constructive effort to se- 
cure just such commendable objectives. 

Earu Cranston 


The Chinese army: its organization and military efficiency. By Evans Forpyce Cart- 
son. (“Institute of Pacific Relations inquiry series.’’) New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1940. Pp. 139. $1.00. 


Brief as this study is (83 pages without the appendix), it is the best available treat- 
ment in English of the Kuomintang armies. Written in June, 1939, by a retired major 
in the United States Marine Corps, it presents a survey of Chinese military operations 
preceded by descriptions of the locale in which they take place and by an account of the 
history and organization of the Nationalist army. The reader will not learn much about 
Chinese production of arms and munitions. The writer and editors do not claim this to 
be a definitive work on the subject; such would be impossible while war is still in prog- 
ress. One might wish that more illustrative material had been drawn from the author’s 
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twelve-year acquaintance with Kuomintang armies. Nevertheless, the book is well and 
concisely written. Occasional repetition—for example, the outlining on pages 41 and 75 
of Eighth Route Army objectives in Shensi and Shansi—must have been intended for 
emphasis, an end which it accomplishes. Besides drawing on his own experiences, the 
author secured information from Chinese officials and army officers and from other for- 
eign observers. He concludes that north of the Yellow River the Chinese forces are im- 
proving guerrilla warfare, while by positional resistance they attempt to hold the 
Kwangsi-Hunan-Hupeh-Honan line until the Nationalist armies are strong enough to 
assume a conventional offensive. Meanwhile guerrilla tactics are organized also in oc- 
cupied areas south of the Yellow River. Stoppage of supplies from abroad would be 
serious but not now disastrous to Chinese resistance, which, thinks Mr. Carlson, the 
defenders might continue independently for as long as three years if overwhelming “‘im- 
ponderables”’ do not enter into the situation. 

From point of significance, if not of proportion, ‘“The organization of a typical guer- 
rilla area in south Shantung” by Wang Yu-chuan, an appendix constituting more than 
one-third of the entire book, might have shared the title-page. Herein is demonstrated 
the principle that for prolonged warfare, and especially for its guerrilla phases, support 
by, and activation of, the ordinary citizenry is essential. Political, educational, and 
agrarian reorganization and reform have been stimulated by the Japanese invasion, but 
it is difficult to ascertain to what extent these changes are still on paper. The reader is 
given a clearer understanding of the assertion now frequently heard, that China is the 
only nation now engaged in hostilities which is making real progress toward democracy. 


ALLAN B. CoLe 
BRITISH EMPIRE 


Ein Weltreich durch Gewalt. Aufstieg und Niedergang des britischen Imperiums. By 
Frreprich BerGcksLuMe. Dresden: Zwinger-Verlag Rudolf Gléss, 1939. Pp. 292. 
Rm. 18.50. 

Anglican humanitarianism in colonial New York. By Frank J. Kurncpera. Philadel- 
phia: Church Historical Society. 1940. Pp. 295. $3.25. 


This volume is designed to show English humanitarian sentiment of the eighteenth 
century as expressed by the work of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
(S.P.G.) among the Indians and Negroes in New York. Of the four chapters, three were 
previously published in the Historical magazine of the Protestant Episcopal church. The 
annual sermons to the society, usually by a bishop, are first considered, with particular 
attention to the world-wide work of the S.P.G. among native peoples. A second chapter 
treats of the Indian, as seen by the New York missionaries, from 1702 to 1750. This is 
followed by “‘Sir William Johnson and the S.P.G.,”’ carrying the Indian program to 1774. 
The final, long chapter is concerned with the S.P.G. program for the Negroes in colonial 
New York. Appended to the text are three of the principal annual sermons: that of 
William Fleetwood, bishop of St. Asaph, 1710-11; Thomas Secker, bishop of Oxford, 
1740-41; and William Warburton, bishop of Gloucester, 1766. The documentation, se- 
lect bibliography, and index are excellent. 

The approach is chronological, with frequent and often lengthy quotations from the 
principal source, the Library of Congress transcripts of the S.P.G. records. The soci- 
ety’s faltering, constantly changing program for the Christianization of the Mohawk 
and Iroquois Indians is traced in great detail, as is the attempt to educate and Christian- 
ize the Negro slaves. In each case the practical results were not of great importance. 
The ultimate effects of the society’s religious work among the Indians were insignificant, 
Mr. Klingberg finds; the real importance lies in the light shed upon English humani- 
tarianism. As for the efforts among New York Negroes, he holds baptism synonymous 
with Christianization, which in turn involved the transference of European civilization 
to the Negro. Other conclusions appear forced. Mr. Klingberg implies, for example, 
that the publicizing of the slave’s progress in catechism, before the congregations, was 
instrumental in developing the post-Revolutionary antislavery movement. Nor is it 
clear, from the missionaries’ reports, how the society “helped create and spread ‘The 
cult of the noble savage” in England. And one could ask authority for attributing to 
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the Negro a “‘special racial philosophy.’ However, on the whole, this is a work of careful 
scholarship. Mr. Klingberg has used an extensive body of source material to show that 
the S.P.G. was “‘critic, reporter, and ameliorative agent’’ to the Negroes and Indians in 
New York. The book should be useful in any revaluation of English humanitarianism or 
missionary activity of the eighteenth century. 

Ricnarp J. Hooker 


Agrarian conflicts in colonial New York, 1711-1775. By Invinc Mark. (“Studies in his- 
tory, economics, and public law,’’ No. 469.) New York: Columbia University Press, 
1940. Pp. 237. $3.00. 


The author of this book has presented a thorough and well-documented study of the 
holdings of such powerful New York families as the Livingstons, the Van Rensselaers, 
the Philipses, and the Van Cortlandts. He relates factually, almost in the manner of 
Herbert Levi Osgood, the sorry story of exploitation, corruption, and greed which is 
the history of these huge estates. The exploitation victimized not only Indians but also 
tenants and small farmers; enriched great landlords and unscrupulous land speculators; 
and augmented the gains of venal provincial governors, agents, and lesser officials. Pro- 
vincial courts and lawyers, controlled by the great families, furnished melancholy ex- 
amples of the denial of justice. At times the government in England intervened, with- 
out permanent success, to check the evil. The situation was complicated by bitter dis- 
putes over boundaries between New York and her neighbors—Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, and New Hampshire. These quarrels, in which the colonial governments 
were the principals, grew out of conflicting land grants. Yorkers spoke for the manorial 
lords along the Hudson; Yankees represented speculators and legitimate claimants from 
what their opponents considered the New England centers of riotous ‘‘republicanism.” 
Riots and armed clashes broke out on several occasions—notably in 1766—when ex- 
asperated tenants, deni ‘ justice in the courts, rose against their oppressors. On the 
eve of the Revolution the redoubtable Ethan Allen and the Green Mountain Boys waged 
a campaign of violence and terrorism against the landlords, in some respects like the 
war of the Regulators in North Carolina. The book contains an extensive bibliography 
and an adequate index and is an excellent piece of work. 

E. C. O. Beatry 


The background of the revolution in Maryland. By Cuartes ALBro Barker. (“Yale 
historical publications, Miscellany,’ Vol. XX XVIII.) New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1940. Pp. 419. $3.50. 

Propaganda and the American Revolution, 1763-1783. By Pate Davipson. Chapel 
Hill, N.C.: University of North Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. 460. $4.00. 

Cockpit of the Revolution. The war for independence in New Jersey. By Leonarp Lun- 
pin. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1940. Pp. 481. $3.75. 

The journal of Captain James Colnett, aboard the Argonaut, from April 26, 1789, to Nov. 3, 
1791. Edited with an introduction and notes by His Honour Jupce F. W. Howay. 
(‘Publications of the Champlain Society,’’ Vol. XXVI.) Torontu: The Champlain 
Society, 1940. Pp. 328. 

The “‘Argonaut’”’ was one of the British ships seized by Spain at Nootka Sound in 
June, 1789; and Captain Colnett’s diary, recently discovered in the Public Record 
Office in London, throws new light upon the incident. 

Sea of destiny. The story of Hudson’s Bay—America’s undefended back door. By H. 
Dyson Carter. London: Hutchinson, 1941. 10s. 6d. 


Persons, papers and things. By Paut Brtkey. Boston: Bruce Humphries, 1941. Pp. 
235. $3.00. 


Memoirs of a Canadian journalist. 
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The Maori people today: a general survey. Edited by I. L.G. Surner.anp. (‘Institute 
of Pacific Relations international] research series.’’) Issued under the auspices of the 
New Zealand Institute of International Affairs and the New Zealand Council for 
Educational Research. New York: Oxford University Press, 1940. Pp. 449. $4.00. 


This symposium by nine scholars and administrators long familiar with native af- 
fairs in New Zealand, including the most important of Maori leaders, Aspirana T. 
Ngata, has value beyond its immediate purpose as an examination into the status of the 
Maoris in connection with the celebration of the centennial anniversary of the Treaty 
of Waitangi. Essentially an apologia for both the native and the Britisher, it is also an 
analysis of the impact of European culture upon that of a relatively primitive Polynesian 
society. It will be particularly interesting and instructive to the student of sociology 
and anthropology. It is a case study of unusual vitality and significance with regard to 
both its general conclusions and its unique features. The authors present the problem of 
the Maoris as one of adaptation rather than one of assimilation of a cultural minority. 
Three facts make the case unique: (a) unlike most natives in subjugated lands, the 
Maori population is increasing—having more than doubled in the century since the 
British occupation—and is thus creating problems of livelihood in a largely european- 
ized society; (b) the virile persistence of Maori culture traits along with the acceptance 
of British economic, governmental, educational, and health-hygiene adaptations; and 
(c) the extraordinary survival of tribal influences in their readjusted social life. The 
influences of climate, resources, and human ingenuity produced a Maori culture pattern 
sufficiently well integrated to withstand vigorous and sometimes violent impact from a 
dominant white man’s society. Native leadership, even more than British humanitari- 
anism, prevented disintegration and inspired a renaissance of native life and culture. 
Besides a historical account, the book presents a statement of recent facts. plans, and at- 
titudes concerning relationships with the British communities, land settlement and 
problems, tribal organization, economic circumstances, health and socia! welfare, educa- 
tion arts, and crafts, religious influences, the South Island Maoris, and the general situ- 
ation today and tomorrow. The introduction and the final chapter by the editor, Dr. 
I. L. G. Sutherland, provide a useful synthesis and summary with an admirable inter- 
pretation of the general problem of Maori adjustment. The nine authors have each con- 
tributed much of value to Maori history and sociology in their other writings, and six 
of them have participated actively in the actual development of recent native affairs. 
This book would be of greater general value if it presented more detailed information 
and assumed less familiarity with New Zealand affairs. 

Mark M. Heap 


William Rolleston. A New Zealand statesman. By Wiit1AM Downig Stewart. Lon- 
don: Whitcombe & Tombs, 1940. 10s. 6d. 

Lovedale, South Africa. The story of a century—1841-1941. By R. H. W. SHepuerp. 
London: Livingstone Press, 1940. Pp. 532. 10s. 6d. 

The growth of Lovedale Missionary Institution from a small missionary seminary to 

a large educational center. 

The hapless Boers. By EuGEN Vroom. Scotch Plains, N.J.: Flanders Hall, 1940. Pp. 
43. $1.00. 

England und Indien. Zur Geschichte ihrer Beziehungen. By Fritz Ernst. Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer, 1939. Pp. 52. Rm. 1.20. 

A history of the 4th Prince of Wales’ Own Gurkha Rifles, 1857-1937. Compiled by Ran- 
ALD MAcpoNnELL and Marcus Macav.ay. 2 vols. London: Blackwood, 1940. £4 
4s. 

English education and Indian nationalism. By Bruce Tresout McCu ty. (“Studies in 
history, economics and public law,’ No. 473.) New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1940. Pp. 418. $4.50. 

Toward freedom. The autobiography of Jawaharial Nehru. New York: John Day, 1941. 
Pp. 445. $4.00. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


A history of American foreign policy, 1776-1940. By Joun Houiapay Latané and Da- 
vip W. Watnuouse. 2d ed., revised and enlarged. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 
1941. Pp. 1028. $6.00. 

Sailor of fortune: the life and adventures of Commodore Barney, U.S.N. By HuLBert 
Footner. New York: Harper, 1940. Pp. 323. $3.50. 

The foreign policy of Thomas F. Bayard, 1885-1897. By CHarues CALLAN TANSILL. 
New York: Fordham University Press, 1940. Pp. 800. $5.00. 

International law and American treatment of alien enemy property. By James A. GaTH- 
inGs. Washington, D.C.: American Council on Public Affairs, 1940. $3.00. 


A historical treatment, with special reference to the war of 1914. 


Ambassador Dodd’s diary, 1933-38. Edited by Witu1am E. Dopp, Jr., and MartHa 
Dopp. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1941. Pp. 464. $3.50. 

Die Neutralitatspolitik der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika 1937-1939. By Kurt Kup- 
PLER. Berlin: Duncker & Humblot, 1940. Pp. 211. Rm. 18.60. 

Uncle Sam’s Pacific islets. By Davin N. Lerr. Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1940. Pp. 71. $1.00. 


The text of this book is given in the foreword: ““When man found wings . . . . these 
tiny islets sprang from obscurity to the headlines.’”’ There are a dozen of them—Mid- 
way, Kure (Ocean), Wake, Johnson, Kingman, Palmyra, Swain’s, Baker, Howland, 
Jarvis, Canton, and Enderbury—still distinguished by small size and lack of inhabitants, 
though several of them have had a temporary place in the sun more than once. The 
first such occasion was likely to have been in connection with the Guano Act of 1856; the 
second, with the laying of a trans-Pacific cable in the early years of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The most recent bid for attention, however, came with the “‘flag-marathon”’ in the 
years 1935-38, when British and American interests were preparing to fly that ocean on 
schedule, and markers were being set up rather indiscriminately on any mid-Pacific 
dots suitable for plane landings. The most interesting example of the ensuing litigation 
came over Canton Island, where the dispute began in 1937, when an American astro- 
nomical expedition matched their British fellow-scientists’ iron Union Jack with the 
Stars and Stripes in stainless steel, and closed in 1938, with the subordination of the 
question of sovereignty there, the two governments agreeing to use in common Can- 
ton and Enderbury islands for purposes connected with international aviation. The re- 
viewer found the author’s organization of material rather jerky, but the notes (there is 
no bibliography) show careful search in newspapers and periodicals as well as in pub- 
lished documents. 

JEAN BROOKES 


The United States and Japan’s new order. By Witu1aAm C. Jonnstone. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. 392. $3.00. 


Professor Johnstone’s book is a substantial treatise upon the development of Ameri- 
can rights and interests in China and the effects of Japan’s intervention upon them and 
American policy. It also provides a comprehensive but concise description of the scope 
and progress of Japan’s program of conquest in China. It is written in nontechnical 
language that places even difficult legal issues within the layman’s understanding. 
While the student will regret that the semipopular treatment makes for a scarcity of 
footnotes on many controversial points, the general references are satisfactory. A brief 
bibliography, an index, and appendixes reprinting c!evant articles of Sino-American 
treaties increase the usefulness of the work. 

In Part I—the most extensive and important of the three divisions of his book— 
the author deals with extra-territoriality, with rights of residence, trade, and travel, and 
with other treaty rights, recording the salient instances of infringement and examining 
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the legal contentions of Japan and the United States under each category. In his intro- 
duction he rightly holds that legally there is no war in China and that the justification 
of acts of war injurious to a third state’s rights and interests hinges upon the justification 
of an intervention exhibiting most of the attributes of war. He does not deliver judg- 
ment, however, upon the intervention, nor does he venture to decide between the parties 
in all controversies over specific rights. His concern very properly is rather with the 
extent of interference suffered by public and private agencies and individuals than with 
a final dictum upon legal issues involved. Readers who, with the great majority of 
Americans, are inclined to deprecate the concern of the American government over 
Japan’s aggression will be impressed by the “‘stake’’ this country still retains, on behalf 
of its limited but perhaps potentially great commercial, financial, and cultural interests, 
in the “‘unequal” and obsolete provisions of treaties that were well on the way to friendly 
termination when the Japanese invasion began. 

The superficial division of Parts I and II between “rights” and “‘interests’’—since 
the discussion of rights necessarily involves reference to the interests protected by 
them—leaves the author with more limited materials for Part II. He finds, after pre- 
senting valuable statistical evidence, that ‘“‘American trade with China as a whole has 
not been seriously affected by the . . . . conflict’’ (p. 183). Some business houses have 
suffered; others have profited. Cultural enterprises have been severely handicapped but 
have managed to carry on. 

Part III provides a succinct account of American policy toward the conflict during 
the last ten years and of public reactions to it. In a final chapter the author presents his 
own ideas regarding a desirable far eastern policy for this country. While standing for 
the Open Door, the independence of China, the established principles of international 
law, and “progressive steps’’ in opposition to Japan, he would favor ‘‘an agreement be- 
tween China and Japan providing for a comprehensive plan of Japanese assistance in the 
reconstruction and rehabilitation of China”’ (p. 351), and the assistance of such a rela- 
tionship with American capital and technical knowledge. Apparently he would not 
oppose the use of our military power to compel a satisfactory settlement, although he is 
inclined to believe that a firm stand and the use of economic sanctions would make war 
unnecessary. 

Haro.p 8S. QuIGLEY 


HISTORIANS AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 


A bibliography of the works of Edward Gibbon. By J. E. Norton. Oxford: University 
Press, 1940. Pp. 272. 21s. 

Herbert Albert Laurens Fisher, 1865-1940. (“The British Academy,” Vol. XXVI.) 
Oxford: University Press, 1940. 1s. 6d. 

Harold Temperley, 1879-1939. By G. P. Goocn. Oxford: University Press, 1940. Pp. 
41. 3s. 6d. 

An outline of modern Russian historiography. By ANATOLE G. Mazour. With an intro- 
duction by Ropert J. Kerner. Berkeley, Calif.: University of California Press, 
1939. Pp. 130. $1.25. 


This is an outgrowth of the article, ‘Modern Russian historiography,’’ published in 
the Journal of modern history (TX [1937], 169-202). Entirely new are sections on “‘Pub- 
lication of sources” (concerned with the period early in the nineteenth century), ““Emi- 
gré historians’”’ (since the revolution of 1917), and ““The Eurasian school” (1921 and 
after). The previously omitted Kavelin, Lyubavsky, Presniakov, Lappo-Danilevsky, 
and Shchapov are discussed in a number of added pages. Of less general interest is the 
freshly introduced treatment of Siberian historiography, but the expanded appraisals 
of Solovyev, Klyuchevsky, and Pokrovsky fill a much-felt need. The author’s attitude 
toward Pokrovsky and the latter’s Marxist followers and foes in Soviet Russia seems to 
be less tolerant in the book then in the article, but the events in Stalin’s realm since 
1937 appear to justify the sterner view. The notes have grown from twenty-seven to 
one hundred and seventy-eight; added also are four pages of general bibliography and 


n index. 
s ALBERT PARRY 





